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REPORT 

OF T£ 2 

TEMPLE ENTRY ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTION 


On 8th November 1932, Government issued a Press 
Communique announcing their decision to appoint a Committee 
to enquire into and report on the question 
Constitution of the of temple-entry. In their order R. Dis. 
Committee and No. 6481Dev., dated 25thNovember 1932, 
terms of reference. Government appointed the Committee and 
requested them to submit a report on the 
subject, with particular reference to the following points-— 

“1. Whether, in all or any of the temples within the State, 
the caste Hindus have either an exclusive right of worship or 
recognisable civil rights in the matter of such worship, e. g., as 
being sole beneficiaries, owners, etc ; 

2. Whether, in any particular caste Hindu temple, there is 
any local practice with regard to the. entry of non-caste Hindus 
into such temple ; 

3. (a) The general feeling among non-caste Hindus about 
the efficacy of religious worship or rites within the temple itself 
or within its precincts in the case of temples now open to caste 
Hindus alone; 

(6) The general feeling among caste Hindus about the 
efficacy of religious worship or rites 'if temple-entry is allowed 
to non-caste Hindus; 

4 The extent of any feeling among (1) caste Hindus and 
(2) non-caste Hindus, in regard to the creation of social and 
religious equality by allowing temple-entry, and whether the 
movement for temple-entry is a separable or integral part of 
such a programme; 

G. P, T. 1007,—200.—29-7-1109. B 
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5. The probable results (a) temporary, (b) permanent, of 
allowing temple-entry ; 

6. The possibility of a compromise being arrived at between 
the orthodox Hindu community and other Hindus with regard 
to the question of temple-entry or any aspect of it; and, if there 
is a possibility, the best methods of effecting a compromise; 

7. The bearing, on the question of temple entry, of the 
principles, rules and practice regulating religious worship and 
rites in caste Hindu temples; 

8. The extent to which Government can interfere or has 
interfered in private temples whether or not under Government 
management; and 

9. The commitments, if any, made by Government.*’ 

The full texts of the Press Communique and the G. O. are 
reproduced in appendix I and appendix II, respectively. 

2. The composition of the Committee was as follows :— 
President. 

Dewan Bahadur V. S. Subramonia Aiyar B. a., b. l., 
Retired Dewan of Travancore. 

Members . 

1. Mr. K, Paramesvaran Pillai b. a., b. l., 

Judge, High Court. 

2. Mr. K. Anantanarayana Aiyar b. a., b. l., 

Retired Land Revenue Commissioner. 

3. Mr. M. Govindan B. a., b. l., m.\l. c„ 

Retired District Judge. 

4. Rao^Sahib Ullur S. Paramesvara Aiyar m. a., b. l., 

Retired Dewan Peishkar. 

5. Mr. T. K. Velu Pillai b. a., b. l„ 

High Court Vakil. 

6. Mr. T. Kesavan Sastri. 

7. One gentleman nominated by the Tarananallur 

Namputiripad. 

8. Brahmasri Chingan Narayanan Bhattatirippad, Tantri, 

Parampur Mom, Tiruvalla. 
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The Tarananallur Namputirippad nominated Mr. Punnasseri 
Nambi Neelakanta Sarma, Principal, Sanskrit College, Pattambi, 
and the composition of the Committee was complete when the 
latter assumed charge of his duties on 27th Vrischigom 1108| 
12th December 1932. The Committee sustained a great loss 
by the death of Mr. K. Anantanarayana Aiyar, one of the 
members, which sad event took place on 28th May 1933. In 
his place, Government appointed Mr. S. K. Mahadeva Aiyar 
B. a., B. l. , Retired Dewan Peishkar, as member of the 
Committee. 

3. The first meeting of the Committee was held on 17th 
December 1932, when all the members were present. A 

questionnaire (Appendix HI) was drawn up 

Questionnaire. and copies of it were sent to 5,774 leading 
persons, including trustees of temples and 
representatives of associations. The questionnaire was also 
published in the Gazette in three languages, English, Malayalam 
and Tamil, and answers were invited from all interested 
persons. Including 8 ladies, 3,122 persons sent answers to the 
questionnaire. 

4. In order to elicit public opinion, the Committee examined 

witnesses at the following stations.-— 

Tours ana 
examination of 
witnesses. 


1. 

Quilon. 

13. 

Alwaye. 

2. 

Karunagapalli. 

14. 

Parur. 

3. 

Mavelikara. 

15. 

Perumpavur. 

4. 

Haripad. 

16. 

Muvattupuzha. 

5. 

Alleppey. 

17. 

Chengannur. 

6. 

Shertala. 

18. 

Kozencheri. 

7. 

Nagercoil. 

19. 

Tiruvalla. 

8. 

Udayagiri. 

20. 

Kottarakara. 

9. 

Kuzhittura. 

21. 

Punalur. 

10. 

Neyyattinkara. 

22. 

Shencotta.- 

11. 

Kottayam. 

23. 

Varkkala. 

12. 

' Vaikam, 

24. 

Trivandrum, 
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5. To enable the Committee to study the evidence, the 
whole of the oral evidence and some of the written answers 

were got printed. The oral evidence alone 
Printing and covered 1,761 foolscap pages of closely 

tabulation of printed matter. The evidence was also 

evidence . got tabulated by the office. 

6. The Committee held in all 112 sittings, of which 14 
were for the preparation of the questionnaire, 51 for recording 

oral evidence, 39 for discussion of the 
Meetings. terms of reference and of the evidence 

collected and for arriving at conclusions, 
and the rest for passing the draft report. 

7. The G. O. constituting the Committee had fixed two 
months time for the submission of the report. This period 

was found quite insufficient to cover the 
Period of the whole field of work. The period fixed 

Committee. for the submission of the report had there¬ 

fore, unavoidably to be extended till the 
end of Dhanu 1109. 

8. The Committee have to render their thanks to all those 
who were kind enough to answer the questionnaire issued by 

them and to respond to the invitation to ap- 
Acknowledgments. pear and give evidence before them. To the 
Revenue and Devaswom Departments which 
helped them with information whenever required, and to the 
Tahsildars and the officers of the Public Works Department 
who courteously attended to the needs and conveniences of 
the Committee during their tour, their thanks are specially 
due. 


The Committee’s thank? are also due to the Superintendent 
Government Press, for the promptness with which he attended 
to the printing of all matter entrusted to him. 

The Committee wish to express their gratitude to the 
Government of His Highness the Maha Raja for the uniform 
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consideration shown to them and for all the facilities provided 
for their work. 

The Committee take this opportunity of acknowledging 
their indebtedness to one of the Members, oiz.,) Rao Sahib 
Ullfir S. Paramesvara Aiyar M. a., b. l., for having placed 
his great erudition at their disposal in collecting and explain¬ 
ing the several sastraic texts and in furnishing the many 
historical references which have been utilised in the preparation 
of the report. 

The Committee also desire to record their appreciation of 
the loyal and willing work of the members of the staff. The 
Secretary Mr. S. Sanku Aiyar B. A., B. l., with his experience 
of the working of the Devaswom Department, was of great 
help to the Committee in their work. The good work of the 
Head clerk Mr. N. Velayudhan Nail' B. a., b. l. on whom, 
during the tours of the Committee, the management of the 
office devolved, also deserves mention. The other members 
of the staff too, who at times bad to work night and 'day, did 
their work efficiently and ungrudgingly. 



CHAPTER I. 


TEMPLES—THE PRINCIPLES, RULES AND PRACTICES 
REGULATING WORSHIP IN THEM. 

Before proceeding to consider the problem of temple-entry, 
it would be advantageous to get a clear 

Need to under - conception of the existing practice regarding 
stand plan of admission into temples. For this, it is 

temple . necessary to have a general idea of the 

architectural plan of a Hindu temple. 

2. Culturally, Travancore,' excepting the southernmost portion 
known as Nanjinad, and the small taluk of Shencotta in the 

Quilon Division, is a part of Kerala. 

Cultural unity Travancore, Cochin and Malabar have the 
of Kerala. same social and religious system. Their 

temples have the same architectural style and 
the principles and rules of worship in them are based on the same 
authorities. 

3. The site of a Kerala temple is usually a rectangular area 
surrounded by substantial walls on all sides. These walls are 

pierced by a gate on each side. In the 

Architecture of centre of the walled area is the inner shrine 
a Kerala temple, the sanctum sanctorum, where the image of 
the deity is installed. This is known as the 
Garbhd-griha. This building is generally raised a few feet 
above the surrounding level so that its door is reached by a flight 
ol steps known as the Sopana. Surrounding the Garbha-griha 
is an open court-yard known as the Ankana which is itself 
technically subdivided into different areas, but this sub-division 
is not very relevant to our enquiry and is therefore not detailed 
here. This open space, the Ankana, is surrounded by halls on 
all four sides, enclosed outside, but open inside. They constitute 
the Nalampalam. Some portions of these halls are walled off 
into rooms, and are used as store-rooms, dining halls, etc. 
Outside the Nalampalam is the Dipasdla or the hall of lights 
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consisting of a rather narrow space all round with wooden or 
metal trellis work, the outer surface of which has a large number 
of small oil lamps screwed on. These lamps are usually lighted 
on festive occasions. The space between this frame-work of 
lights and the outer walls is the outer yard or Bahyan\ana. 
Extending outside, in front of the Nalampalam and attached to 
it, is a hall in which the main altar-stone is installed. This hall 
is known as the Balimandapa or Balikkalpura. In front of it is 
the flagstaff or Dhoajasthambha. In a line with the flagstaff and 
therefore a few feet away from the Dipasala all round is the 
Pradakshinamzhi — the paved path— that is used for taking the 
image in procession round the temple building. 

4. The chief buildings in % a temple are the Garbha-griha 
(the sanctum), the Mandapa —raised platform—in front of it in 

the inner An\ana, the kitchen, the Balt 
The Chief mandapa and the dancing hall ( Kuttampa - 

buildings in a lam). Of these, the dancing hall alone is, 

temple. in some temples, outside the Nalampalam . 

The other four are either inside the 
Nalampalam or attached to it. 

5. The limits to which different classes of Hindus are al¬ 
lowed access for purposes of worship may now be explained. 

Except the persons who are engaged in 
Limits to which performing puja- the services to the image 
different classes of itself — no other person of whatever caste is 
Hindus are now allowed into the inner shrine or the 
admitted. Garbha-griha. 

Other Brahmins and Kshatriyas are allowed to approach up 
to the steps in front of the Garbha-griha and to go on to the 
Namaskara Mandapa in front of the Garbha-griha for devotional 
acts, e. g. i reciting Vedas, Mantras, etc., and prostrating before 
the image in worship. (Hence the name Namaskardmandapa- 
Namask&ra meaning prostrating in worship.) Vaisyas and 
Sudras are allowed to go as far as the steps {Sopana), but not 
on to the Ndmaskard-mandapa. Certain classes of people who 
are considered lower than the Sudras but at the same , time not 
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unapproachables are allowed to proceed to the Pradakshinaoazhi 
outside the Nalampalam, but not nearer. They constitute 
numerically a small body. 

6. The unapproachables, who are treated as having theendal 
or distance-pollution, have to remain beyond the outer walls. 

They offer worship from outside the walls. 
The Aoarnas. It is these classes that are referred to as 
Avarnas or non-caste Hindus in this report. 
As far as we have been able to ascertain, the following are the 
Avarna classes in Travancore:— 


1- Adi-Dravida. 

11. Kaniyan. 

21. Panikkan. 

2. Alavan. 

12. Kavati. 

22. Paravan. 

3. Arayan. 

13. Kuravan. 

23. Parayan. 

4. Bharatar- 

14. Marakkan. 

24. Pulayan. 

5. Chackaravar. 

1 5. Maravan. 

25. Puhuvan. 

6. Chakkiliyan. 

16. Mukkuvan. 

26. Tantan. 

7. Chavalakkaran 

17. Nadar. 

27. Tanta-pulayan. 

8. Havan. 

18. Nulayan. 

28. Valan. 

9. Ilavatti. 

19. Pajlan. 

29. Velan. 

10. Kakkalan. 

20. Panan. 

30. Vetan. 1 


7. It will thus be seen that, among the Savarnas themselves 
i. e., the several classes of Hindus who are allowed to enter 
within the outer walls of the temple, there 
Exclusion from are marked distinctions. It may also be 
temples not always noted here that there are times and circum- 
due to inferiority stances in which even those who ordinarily 
of caste. have the right of entry into temples are 

treated as polluted and therefore incompetent 
to enter. The most common incapacitating event is a death or a 
birth in the family. If these events occur within certain degrees 
5 of relationship to a person, he is treated as impure for a prescribed 
period. Besides these general grounds of exclusion, there are 
special usages in certain temples excluding classes ordinarily 
entitled to admission. .. As examples may be taken the case of 
jTrikkariyur and Kumaranallur *emples where Kshatriya* 


1 , Census Bepoit o£ Travanoorc for 1931. p. 
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are kept out and Tiruvalla and Malainkizh temples where ‘ 
women of whatever caste have no admission. Exclusion 

from temples is thus seen to be not always the result of 
the excluded class being considered inferior to others. It is 
based on a belief that the approach of certain people is likely to 
derogate from the spiritual atmosphere surrounding the Pratishla, 
the deity installed in the temple. 

8. We shall now proceed to a consideration of the principles 
and rules regulating the consecration of images in temples and 
their worship. Philosophic Hinduism con-1 
Philosophic Hin - ceives God as N irguna-Brahma. The 
duism and popular Brahma is regarded as an all-pervading Be- 
Hinduism. ing, manifested in the objects of the 

Universe. It has neither an independent 
form nor the limitations of material objects. To picture in the 
mind such an object is beyond the capacity of the ordinary man 1 . 
Nor is it fit for devotional worship. The early sages, therefore, 

m-gSjjs.u T) Oj irau ool onjstTs de.©o,TO; } 

crdo^ mo gpm® f 604 ojoo-wtflv&fccu) . 

raa^jayiajoTOajorni’lffli (ru."ce-.ov»a.-ii e, 

® ^ oj8t5csfli» iros'Wd ■af'smj'enocTjjmr* 
m)^iaoaa#4a''i^o m ojtlgsj a_i«ru/lras 
o_i(0o aaaiQn-io mlai i^fiiBissu.ucnoaiom on. 

“ST ^ ft«i[ ssug ijieHo | 

ft |i-?: mw ftgifl ? II 
f^gr rsraa ^m^rr ; ij 
smite gq; u 
3 ?fci gi? to# gftfg 
gterarcgfti g 'iftgisg u 
qrt ggfte'sgrg g i ” 

Vishmrsarnhita, 19tlr Patala, Verses 65-58. 

“ It is not possible for any one to contemplate any Dka without Ms 
image. If the intelligence is divorced from all images, where can it 
rest ? In that case, the intelligence either becomes weary or becomes 
subject to sleep. Leanred men should therefore worship the Dka 
through intelligence only as a Sahara (with his image), remembering at 
the same time that he is really imageless. A learned man should not by 

templated upon. He may worship the\Deva in this manner either for 
Mi'leshti or for any ordinary Phala (result).” 
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represented God as Saguna or one with attributes, in which 
capacity He was regarded as having three aspects, viz., those of 
the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer. “ It was for the 
benefit of the Sadhaka, the worshipper, that form was thus attri¬ 
buted to Brahma, which, in reality, is effulgent, immeasurable, 
unqualified and formless. 1 ” In the Rigveda, the Gods Indra, 
Varuna, Vishnu, Rudra, etc., were accordingly described as 
anthropomorphic figures, possessing will and mind, wearing gar¬ 
ments, carrying weapons and driving in cars. 

9. Once a form was assigned to the Supreme Being, the 
next stage in the evolution of image-worship was not difficult to 
reach, viz., to have a Pralima or image 
Image-ioorship representing Him and to offer one’s worship 
not post-Buddhis- and to address one’s prayers to it as the 
tic. symbol of God. Image-worship thus came 

to be regarded as the means of realising the 
‘ Infinite It is sometimes said that image-worship and temples 
in India were of post-Buddhistic origin and that there is no refer¬ 
ence to them in early Hindu religious literature. But that view 
is contested by such eminent orientalists as Dr. Bollensen, 3 Pro¬ 
fessor Gardner 3 and Dr. Sten Konow’. Mr. B. C. Bhattacharya, 




cr>"l(t»£OOTDfTUjoaD(b I fidlsrrs 
rmOCOJkooDOo aoYoiOinioom 
Igjoafismo i3a-i*g|CD!! ’ 

WTiPERt ftawra 

suvfr u” 


1 ‘ .a/1 co <m TO| os jl ial cautuj 
m'o&acwjC jcdltCcT 8 
gojartu-nocnoo c6cc^c«i£oo 


Kularnara Tontra. 




Ramopaniahafc 

2. Muir’a Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 453. 

3. Bhattaoliarya, Indian Images, Vol, I, Prolegomena, p. xx. 

4- Ibid. 
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in the first volume of his instructive book on “ Indian Images, ’’ 
has attempted to establish that images of Gods and temples for 
housing them were not unknown in the Vedic period. In such 
expressions as “ the body of Agni made of iron or of silver or of 
gold “ the presiding deities of night and dawn having fine 
sculptures ” 2 , “ the woed-engraver who makes images " 3 , “this is 
the temple of Gods ” J , etc., which occur in the Yajurvedic texts, 
that learned author finds evidence to prove that images of Gods 
were not unknown in Vedic times. In the Brahmana literature 
which forms part of the Vedas, clearer references to images and 
temples are traceable. The Shadoimsad Brahmana of the Sama- 
veda contains a passage which states that, on approach of inaus¬ 
picious moments, “ the temples of Gods tremble, the images of 
Gods laugh, cry, dance, break, etc.” 5 References to images and 


cno«.T. isrofficro (tss OTaMroiC®dj<afl(gi:),.orojOiiti’ 

3T3T ^ ’U-HIfl'ijtf'fSl. 

Vajasaneyi Sarnhita 
(STOTtro . a-,, ;■ oj: LC8 jccO/Ootoos larocamil Quzv rm y re 


[‘ 


2. mjjycffioomj «l»gj si^oosiotio gse cnstamOcamaio 

ftr?q- iffr I 

Ibid 

Commentary — 

(uo>®«g otH&jo ca<s<&0 

[ 4 ,^: srse^ocTjo ,^,'© 5 . 0 -. 

rpfretr sr=^n^r 

Slrf# I 

3. “asajs-ejOifeoai’ 8 «jix1s'C!Do. . .gjw'lacBjajaiQ.itf unrarito’’ 

^flrarar ... ” 

Vajasaneyi Samhiia. 

4. “a® ssie^ <sso-5Jp: O m ' cr/o ouj a®aj03no.sor. seou.ooj 

a_j»l.. ,.i jpaoTjo ga_io(g*lgnilju 0 jifficrafl ceTq -seajo acmosiio cnaiooj 

au5ar)<5cuocr^l6roi"jKoJ r l at><&MBO?srr- ea.xnac ajyucran’’ 

^'fT-TT 3TPftFT ^ TrsnsfcT^r %^'vFI: .^JidT 3<I- 

f%g ^ctr 1” 

Taittiiiya Samhita. 

5. cruo^roo- e\-ii.aaajiaiacmro'cn&oDi tacnxpntn ac'eaioi 

gj-oOiao trooBTI ffsacro)' cijisyoal gjjstroP aPsjOBP gm’lainoO ’’ 

.^msTTfr ^pq^r tpaafrrpr ipi?p 

^cPT-cf 3-4'IP?T l” 

Shadyimsa Brahmana, V —10. 
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temples increase in number and clearness in the later works, the 
Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras. The Smritis of Gautama, 
Bodhayana, Apasthamba and Manu contain many such references. 
Hindu religious literature, since the beginning of the Christian 
era, is full of them. It is not necessary for our purpose to go 
elaborately into this question. There is, however, no room for 
doubt that images for worship and temples for enshrining them 
are known from the later Vedic period. 

10. Temples naturally take a prominent place in popular 
Hindu religion. For, from the earliest Smritis, we find that 
worshipping Gods in their images is one of 
Image-worship, the daily duties of a Hindu. It is one of the 
one of the daily six daily acts (Shadfcarmas) enjoined on l 
duties, of a true every Dvija. 1 In some texts we find a higher 
Hindu! place assigned to the Gndnamarga (the path 

of knowledge) over the Bhaktimarga (the 
path of devotion) as the means of spiritual realisation of the 
Brahma. Hence, we find texts which declare that image-wor¬ 
ship is meant for lower intellects. 


ji, KffiiwO 

ssojcmocDoetau a^ecro 
fffcfljfligjo isttfo..ia&jaeaj6rau 

elsco s'teer). ir 


3rrrcr«r 

f^r t%rr n” 

Parasara, Acharakanda, I, 32. 


,; (A Dvija) has to perform Snana (ablution) at, Sandhyas, Japa, Soma, 
worship of Devatas, Atithya (feediug guests) and Vaismdeva-'’ 

‘‘croococrostmo comas BCurai^adivtOo cuif^orrocaogjgiaom oaaJ) 
<TOOcoo r sm®(i5)jCD ojWflo'S ; oro ® ^ynnuiig 1 o<iffloerrj?o_iaioo\ ®<s*i(©- ir liBinn- 
0500000 ^( 01 ^ 0(1018 ’’ 


='4w%i rfftcn; 


Prapanchahridaya. 

“ Universal duty ia the duty prescribed for all Vanias and Asranias in 
■ common. That duty is of many kinds, e g-, Brahmacharyu (self-con- 
troll, AUmsa (non-violence), Upav&sa (fasting), Kshetragamana (going 
• to a temple for worship) and Tirtagamam '.(going to a sacred bathing 
ghat for worship).; 
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©Icaoai'tnOo »s».i..c *' 
slajl ssoiajo acrfUstPsmOo 
eJroneOavjgjeniaDtcoSo 

• mcaslnoo ogsiia 1 noicHs. ” 

“sm ffesii^rt 

fiffr TT^rfrauim; i 

JT!%JTR=ltr4^;£Ri 
qn'fRr fH: h” 

Parasara. , 

“ To those who perform Yagas, God is in the fire ; to the 
learned, in the sky (the sun) ; to those of little intelli¬ 
gence, in images; and to Yogis, in their hearts.” 

From this, it is sometimes argued that the Savarnas do not stand 
in need of temples which are meant only for the lowest classes, 
viz., the Avarnas. This view, though apparently highly compli¬ 
mentary to the Savarnas, cannot be supported on the real mean¬ 
ing of the words in the text. The authors of the Smritis and 
other Sastras meant by the term Alpabudhi any person who, by ' 
their standards, was not a wise one or Pandita. A Pandila was 
one who had realised the oneness of his individual soul with the 
Universal soul, and had thus passed beyond all duality 1 . There 
can be-but very few in any generation who can be deemed 
Panditas or wise ones in the Saslraic sense. The generality of 
mankind has, in that view, to be classed really as of little intelli¬ 
gence. The late Mr. Ramachandra Rao, in has valuable report 
oh ‘ Purificatory Ceremonies ’, aptly sums up the position: “ To 
the orthodox Hindu, this remark (image-worship is prescribed for 
the undeveloped mind) would appear not to touch even the 
fringe of the subject. The 31st Sutra of Sri Vedavyasa’s 

1 0.1.1 Ttamim scro ^ojaaatnr, cd O or ojjlnT-j 

- jgcol ®-rii u ciDjj-ios«e, .oJ ajsmnWrs to cei aIcts. ” 

StlfR nft I 

gfa u” 

Bhagavadgita, V—1?. 

“ Sages (Pamiitns) look equally on a Btalunana adorned with learning and 
humility, a cow, an elephant, and even a dog and an out-caste.” 

Sankarananda, in his commentary on the Bhagavatgita, explains Panditas as 
< 'a-.tcCQ_j’ffl(0*®Jajiesw:cn <►.- atrs” 

or “ those who have a perfect knowledge of the oueueea 
of para and apara." 
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Sutrabhashya of Sri Madhva’s text 1 puts into a nut-she!I all that 
can be said on the subject. It refers to the three-fold forms of 
worship according to the capabilities of the devotee as guided 
and matured by the training or Sarmkara gathered by him in the 
course of his past life. To this effect is the following extract from 
qjflSStra (Kamatasruti). ‘ aiDaoiigdgam: «i uvignjr* (8» 

gDrcO oeojoajoat—(SjiiorawifafDStowftffic^gjaD zm 
sroa®^*) mioisiBCJCOo oi/iooajjo .oJogj mg^uceairai 

srfsss vm — srskswrg ^Na-tKHtsrstfom^j 

qsTt^Fir travanrapt t” It will appear from some com¬ 

mentaries on the above Sruti that it is given to Devas only to 
realise communion with the all-pervading Being as manifested 
in all objects of the universe. It stands to reason in the light 
of this passage then to believe that for almost all men external 
worship is recommended by Sri Vedavyasa.” 

11. There is a separate class of Sastraic works devoted to 
tthe subject of temples and temple-worship. They are known as 
Agamas. It is those temples that are con- 
/ Agamas . structed and consecrated, and in which the 

services (Pujas etc.) and worship are con¬ 
ducted, according to the directions contained in the Agamas that 
1. The reference in obviously to Ihe Bhashya of Sri Madhvaeharya on the 
31st Sutra of the 1st Adhyaya, 1st Pada, of Badarayana’s Bralunasulra. 
The Acharya says : ‘WofflsriJ rlg^dicora® ® il. 

ei.au ao -Is l a u sntAO^s'O.uofrj;'^ xjo'u,,g a .vt/muo 

m e n (fflao“®a ” <e 3f^rlf|^>rac^gq-WTlf%«Tra;. 

sjr^rrflTgqr^: 

51 tf 3T5T which means “ there are three kinds of Vpasana, the first in 
cue’s mind, secondly outside oneself, and thirdly as all pervading ”, 
Sri Madhya, in this connection, quotes ihe very vense : 

‘‘taro- otcirs) ^lauoijcmco (seflajo 
al.ifl aaonjj BcrfMsrooo 
ajimlfflocrojgjooiaoloooo 

emi.co'lcnoo ogesw oobIs, ” 

“smfftiWclt^T 

2 #idl fc$ ff<: II” 
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are known as caste-Hindu temples or Savarna temples. There 
are innumerable Agamic works. A list of some of the more 
important among them, especially those which are accepted as 
authorities in Kerala, would include Pancharatra, Pasupata 
Vishnusamhita, Kamikagama, Vaikhanasdgama, Isanagurudeoa- 
paddhati, Talvapradipika, Tantrasamuchaya,Tanlraprayaschitta, 
Karuttaparanushttand , Prayaschittaoimarsini, Yogiarprayas - 
chitta and others. Some of them are not original works, but 
Nibandhas treated as authoritative expositions of the Agamic 
doctrines and rules. Tantrasamuchaya is the Nibandha most 
widely accepted in Kerala. It is the work of Chennassu Nara¬ 
yanan Namputiri who lived in the first half of the 15th century 
A. ». Most of the Tantris, the arch-priests of the temples in 
Kerala, take that as their main guide. 

12. The idea underlying the consecration of the image is 
explained in the Tantrasamuchaya in the following verse which 

means “just as the atmospheric air is made 

Idea underlying capable of being sensed by the action of 
Pratishta. the fan, and the hidden Ere in the fire-sticks 

is generated by friction, so the all-pervading 
Divine energy is transfused by me into the image by the process 
of the Aoahana rites.” 

“.-rudioscosrrcn eCCOJoA cBf'H) a»ejn_fl 

aorLlOoDODOCi^ aO\ (fi.lOO OJjBSXCD ajOCtye 

«y3ficuoo cansiffltooj GrtDSMDy 

aO^oojQarTiaTOaa-i^ arH ®tQ3«rjc55**G_jifla\ .aichjyoe, ** 

“rrirantsw zrsrrT tsrr- 

rTT^Ttrarfrt f§r i 

wsRrjyra’ 

f| rPircsrgrffa n”i 

13. It is not that any power is induced in the image which 
does not already exist. But what exists in a diffused and 

therefore imperceptible state is concen- 

Dioine spirit in trated so as to come within the capacity of 
the image how the ordinary person to perceive. It is by 
maintained- the force of the Mantras and Tantras 

(passes) that are used in the ceremony 
of Pratishta or consecration that this concentration of the 

1. Tantrasamuchchaya, 6tb. Patala, verse 65. 
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all-pervading power is effected and Sannidhyam (presence of the 
Divine spirit) is produced in the image. Once that is done, 
care has to be taken that the power is not dissipated or lost. 
For its effective maintenance are prescribed the daily services of 
pujas and the periodical special services such as UtsaVas, etc. 
The effectiveness of the puja is proportionate to the spiritual 
power of the Pajari or Tantri. He must be a Brahmin with 
the necessary knowledge of Mantras and Tantras and of unim¬ 
peachable character. 

‘‘iPoJS cfoaiW t g ) ro>!TOoao u ^)'laca'i)oa)8 
firo jo oJt rm s .u S o a> 0 rora J S OJ oraio 

oj : (og) 0 o o in q-i« ro ocu'l a°l a iWB o 

edMdjjjajrruj 0 ) H/aieoqjpsafoao^, 

?iu6feti*nsr: 

^vbsru mk wirfsTsiah' 
srsratreti- n”i 

“The Guru should be a Brahmin descended from a noble 
family who has undergone all the sacraments, properly 
studied, and realised the inwardness of Vedas, Agamas, 
a rigourous follower of the observances laid down for 
all castes and Asramas, devoted, skilful and practised in 
self-restraint and a believer.’’ 

The power has also to be protected from dissipation by 
the action of adverse influences. The events that create such 
disturbing influences are called Nimitlas and they cause what 
is technically known as defilement ( Asuddhi ); and the Agamas 
prescribe elaborate rules as to Nimittas and the rites which 
have to be performed to counteract their evil influence. These 
rites are known as Prayaschittas or purificatory ceremonies. 

14. It is in dealing with Nimittas that the Agamas lay 
down the rules regulating the entry of persons into the temple 
for worship. Nimittas are many, and 
Texts relating to among them is the entry of certain classes 
the entry of certain of people into the temple premises. Some 
classes. of the texts relating to this last point are 

extracted below:— 
l.TautrasamueMiaya Patala 1, verse 5. 
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(I) <*aj3mj.oa?su»olajojm3o 

ju smo: aj ru -sO ot : a"! ^ 

(ffrocmjg (hlJ i_n?tf|3fyfy fflioa 

SB® 1 * mjjOro' ®*od B&dairrs?” 

(1) “srrarr^^pqioTr 

■5TirgTg;cr%rtif^r i 
rp-n 

URj: 5pn^r?”i 

“When Chandalas, Palitas, and other classes of a similar 
nature enter into temples, by what ceremony is the 
purification to be performed ?” 

( 2 ) “SeSOil© @'O>lscira) 2 S 1 STO 0 SmOaJC 6 'i 3 , !J 

^©-CJjCDOS^a- iWd o_l dD oce^SclitfOS 


ogroocol OT^Am'iyocrn crfli'iwomccnd 
sssibcbicdI ic © sgiraaioafflajresajcwf!. 
(2) “@?T 

^rramis , 'T?R i 


i{n 11H T^rrra^rfJT 

ijr*m% rra h”2 

“Births and deaths in Kshetram, the dropping of urine, blood 
and the like, and the entry of Patitas, etc., in Ankflna 
or Mandapas, etc. etc., are the Nimittas enumerated in 
Tantrie works. The difference in their degrees of 
gravity should be known.’’ 

(3) “-SOOiW/OsmOo -a) o-JOtu^S'D 

snJao1sa6mju aia 3 o snj ini s 

©CQ$T^ (O.UlO (O'© 

o-i^'njoeTltjvJiS.-uc^crso* ** 

(3) “n^wncnT ^ 

l 

3pjt weg ?r«rc asr 

n ” 3 

l- Vridha Harita Smriti. 

2. Tantrasaimichchaya, 10th Patala verse 2, 

3 Tantra Prayascfcitta, 







“Births and deaths of men, cows, etc., outside the Bahir- 
mandala and the entry there of Pulkasas, etc,, (constitute 
pollution).” 

(4) f, nOOo3-n.'JO!Maa6fYU) !ajLO .nj s.'^aoeou 

oj3 <& os-jod^ oj3fl-6mjjli>a^ u ig)or)3o itsssmy 

BSUOcosBlQJljgmjOoojJBccfro, ^ 
a^gloO rrgvOao fiiOra ^jstrujoajSooOo ©Bonn” JO 1 ®- " 

Tra^pn5trt%<n | srrS^q , t;gyTt ^ i 

*^3wi asg^rarf^tfattrsfirer ^ 

5M3>i^t%3>T3irrp3' r ?r^r<Ti asrrr^g 1 ? u” 

“When those who have committed sins (P a taki)> those who 
undergo birth and death pollution, those who have no 
belief in Hinduism ( Pashandi ), barbers, washermen, 
Mlechhas, weavers ( Tantuoayas ), those who are out¬ 
side the pale of Chalurvarnya, women in menses, women 
newly delivered, artisans ( Kdru ) and chanddlds enter 
the several Haras, the Anlarmandala and the Prasadas 
of temples, the Nimilia gradually increases in gravity.” 

otc^o ^n_i3oa?6rrun jHsnu’O^ce'l ^(Scijododo 

a'gSMtn.aJiscnjxU ail0S2flR«UO £;W v aJ3»0 fflfi!g£GQ0«£je3S 4 19 
' ! ^RErt^TtTifv^na^t5srf^5r%jr4' 

qgr ^ 3?qT<TT l)”‘ 

“The entry (into temples) of dogs, thieves, Vratyas, 
Pashandirts and Chandalas and other Nimittas should 
be considered as being greatly harmful.” 

£6) '‘^etTUjosiaajfQcrmj^aaasiccuai nsimasiacftjg (Q^rnltfajozsisiffig 

0^as'^ifDCffi u jxJ afl^_aifirfUio®e>aj<lig(tscf> 1 osDe^g^ari«a'(W s 
Q^cuaiaelelfC^iiaoOiffis i oa: osp aTs«oiKJs 

e^-^ao®cn crocao a^ssoe&ocsaj e&ociscn ** 

‘g^itR^i^r rroistr: i 

II 

*5tt «mjT =5 ^rih n”2 


. Vishnusaruhila, Patala 25 
2, Enrigu Samhita, 


10 . 
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“When (the image) is touched or wheii (the temple (is 
entered into by such untouchables as Chandalas, Antys- 
jas, and other classes of the Pratildma type, Mlechhas 
Nlcha-chandalas, (as opposed to grama-chandalas men¬ 
tioned before), those who are guilty of reviling their 
preceptors, etc,, a Nimitta arises, as also when they see 
the image at the time of Pvja. 

(71 “jajemuiain-itn'affiioeofcjo cnjrufls&002raE<s,oe^eh 

o^-SST, TOScig (gQJ^smoo <r$cmcr> <amo 
<ss;o»205ai STUgOCOO SinJOaSKBlO cylOcfit. o^lCdot,’' 



irferg sag crar i 

gNrisr irtTfrf u”i 

“When chandalas, Patitas, women in their menses 
Women newly delivered, lunatics, etc., thieves, impure 
persons, Vratyas, Pashandis and Divalas enter temples, 
come in contact with pujas and touch the materials to 
be used for puja, Tantras distinctly declare; that evils of 
many kinds arise.” 

( 8 ) 

cTu“g!o_no rroeo-nJffiioin.''” 

“jrf^^PTTVHSfisrfai 
Scjrg resrr i” 1 2 

“Ptatihmajas and Antyajas have to satisfy themselves with 
the sight of the metal-dome ( Stupi ).’’ 

(9) Ai«iu>oa*ceT gjffiQJaioo ^tnaoajroasm croroT 

aioci^8if>oao imsmoebo ojo aoorraf'saoafflo roiasmai m 

ejWlcaoajmssm ®saJcu cfgsa-iroo tpyomi caatrfgel s 
oooooTlo ©roflatB-sajh .ajaciriccrora1e~<$t.oo. 


swt g Ksuwi wra i 

%g ^rtqir Tssfo l 
ani-cr ^^frasfq- 'stgra^tfm'^nTT n 


1. Pasupata. 

2. Vaikhanasagama. 
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■oJjafflia.'Qjrossm .oisnJl ejoasstaos AsuaaatfQjmo 


a-Jirttj23 u'ossm ■aloa-.'l ejoassoDS cfcaisnoosogjiao 


n31®o£^ {Oljofurtxssm .aJOa/l (TUOgj®QS S, a) ® ’ OOO^tO 0 

cn.iy aocutissm .ojon.i't orusc^-aiaziQjl 

tifltnisrorojl (cyaojisoti ® an <sg:&g crujom? AsCjjoo” 


TUfflaT'JT 'grftr 313%; II 


TS =5717 ^t'vr: I 

=3rfs srasRfa h^^II 
srreframr ssst 3 *t 31s: ^sjf^ ^3ravt i”i 

“When Chandalas, etc. enter inside the first Prakara of a 
temple, certain purificatory ceremonies have to be per¬ 
formed ; and when they enter inside the second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth P ra\aras, those ceremonies may 
be of a progressively lighter kind. Every one may freely 
go inside the 7th Prakara, and there is no evil at any 
time if they enter the Vithis there.” 

(10) jmzn 

oejocns o_ic«4i6mi.'t&o oj<begj,o ff£jim®ecfflcn;i?fflEcut8 
Sceojr&ag o_i®TWo mcttfl o4<gf'B'0 .oJ <o>»S'LQoj jxi 
ffS-o-cgj <rooa , l(cg)l5isra)ti«i«i(»^(cogi5\®SaD'a«'jjaj aJmS f 
sbj-li auorjlnotaKDi njsn® 040)8 «6,aixm.oeOj8 
@®(a>2./cfajC£cino.n acm {Od9«Bosta_;itf>"l«{0' totno 
(Brog38n»ci«<a(a,®a®»5rr>'u 0000000 ceieg:sjl_aiifiaism8. ’’ 

SITVf: 'TISfi'^T TfadT II 

'sn-g'tr; st?f?tr vrt# jjRstrr ^ ^ 1 

3^ JT: SES3WWT3'- 

n^ifrerct' risji 11 

?n% fqrfg^^vr: i”2 


1, Vaikh»nasag»ma. 

2. Tatvapradipika. 
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“Thieves, those who have committed sin, Chandalas, those 
outside the pale of Chaturoarnya, dogs, Pashandis,. those 
who are born in the countries of Mlichhas, Jackals, 
Patitas and women in their menses have to be excluded 
(from temples). If the image is directly seen or 
touched by them and others mingling with them and by 
Antyajas, Kalasa ceremony has to be performed. If a 
person dies inside the temple, if a house in which a 
person dies is in close proximity to it, or if blood, etc., 
are spilt in the tempi e, Atbhuihasanti has to be performed.” 

cruocny&so':©) Arsis 60iic6mi£5ad'aa! accamScm/’l 


wrcgfCj'^&arr it” 

‘ ‘In the event of touch, etc., by Chandalas, Patitas, women 
in their menses and bad people, Snana-sudhi and Bimba- 
sadhi have to be performed.” 

(12) “aJ° fcoioatTOS njsaisoB 

iBto^eols. o^cns «aarTi(iHzi6irujjJcrujcoi! s OTrsaiAoaliryeajsios 
(804©ElA>’. 8°)a_jOMai02iOIZnn>8 raSAcfl^A® CK!>a4|JCQDe’ ! )lXs0o 


lajsojtao aftscseo"U. a^or rkenaojr 
.04 iU®^!ffl3®OT , 9.ajTa_iO,9:6fluA SOaC 

.oi gjjs.uaa# raises apt crojo«4”.2 


o_j emu aj orro o a e caj 

jggsmcogjEcnrm, 


“rrr^uFa': sr^t g?t: 


spsBcfsptisrr^faT sratt 'Tgjrwryg ^ 

TidflisitfaTr^r'T-^-4J^tj>r<0*ti 


wra;” 


“The entry of women in their periods, women recently 
delivered, Baudhas, Pulkasas, etc., into the enclosure 
walls is pollution; the entry of carpenters and other 
mechanics into the Bahirmandala is pollution; the 
entry of washermen, barbers, weavers and artisans 
generally within Dipasala is pollution; and the entry of 


1. Joauodaya. 

2. Karuttapara- 


ht&uam 
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Patitos, men in death-pollution, Pashandis, cremators, 
etc., into Madhyahara and Pancha-prasadas is 
pollution. ” 

15. A perusal of these texts would show that none of them 
attempts an elaborate enumeration of the classes of people whose 

entry is regarded as taboo. The term “etc.” 

Texts not ex- affixed to the names in each text would 
haustioe. indicate that only the general character of 

the prohibition is mentioned. This is borne 
out by the concluding stanza of the 1 Oth patalam of the Tantra- 
samuchaya which states that the Tantri should consult persons 
versed [in Smriti, Sruti, etc., about portents, as regards those 
mentioned and not mentioned, and devise appropriate purificatory 
rites. 1 

16. The point which is of some importance to us in the 
extracts given above is whether they would help to identify the 

communities whose names are enumerated 

Observance of in the texts with any or all of the present- 
theendal a*long- day Avarna or non-caste Hindu commu- 

standing custom. nities to which temple-entry is denied by 

custom. These latter are all considered to 
have theendal which may be translated as distance-pollution or 
unapproachability. Their approach within a prescribed distance 


<£ g(samaiijnosaji»oi>'jo_n «^joq_iqoio®©. 
o5Jj:®ei0j^ffl)5>5iS£i5.8 <ruao m.'0cu<2iS>(Q3s 
OOjOCflJO-l*61(08 

rtsOTrtn^iai u ©i1<nra o o^o^anDiO (0>6i*ioai.” 
tilt: thri'+.-S: I 

trrstfspri dfo ii” 

Tantrasarouohaya, Patala 10, verse 105. 

Let tire Tantri, though he he of the highest attainments; consult persons 
versed in Sruti, Smriti and Nyaya (logic) about the matter o£ 
portents alike as regards those mentioned and not mentioned, and 
devise the Prayaschitta ceremonies. It is only in .that way that per¬ 
fection caube reached.” 
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causes pollution to a Savarna. At this point it may be noted that 
the texts dealing with distance-pollution refer to the sacrificial 
fire ‘ Vitanagni’ . What applies to the sacrificial fire, applies to 
the Brahmin and the image of God. The latter is often des¬ 
cribed in the Agamas as ‘Vitanagninibham (aj1ra3cnotm1cn1»i>)l 
‘like unto the sacrificial fire’. Though the actual distance which 
each Avarna community has to keep is prescribed only in the 
Smritis, the earliest of which is attributed to the 6th century 
B. C., it is said there are references in the Vedas to a class of 
people outside the four Varnas of Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
Sudra, a class that was deemed to be of lower status than they 
and undeserving of association with them. 2 It is, however, not 
necessary for this Committee’s purpose to go beyond the undis¬ 
puted fact that for the last 2500 years at any rate '.certain classes 
of people have been segregated or not allowed to mix with 
members of the four Varnas. 

17. The earliest text giving the actual distance at which 
pollution begins seems to be that of Brihaspati which is found 
almost in identical form in Parasara Smriti 
Theendal castes too. 3 According to that text, the Patita, the 
according toSmri- woman in her periods, the woman confined of 
tis and Malabar a child and the Chandala have to keep 
texts. beyond one, two, three and four Yugas, 

respectively. A Yaga is explained as 

<< oAaiocnotm''xlee g_ 0®ofinjqrtrfi oj orai g ofatai<> j 
iffrD^foiocaoo oonca3 u ^)t®|0iza^ejo m:cjjtn-; ” 

3TS?TPrf g ll” 

Vishnusamhita, 25th patala, verse 6. 

2. In the Rigveda, in a hymn addressed to Sarasvati, the passage 

occurs au^dgloaj” gffeg” which is interpreted 

by Sayanaas “mWaeo-iaau&o* -at truosfflo o-gpncg (u.ranjosmmoVWs 
laJssoenj” “ftqr^rpqtfr: qair: chTT*eri?-eRT!J SPSTtg.” “The four 

Varnas and Nishadas fonning the fifth which compose humanity.” 

Rigveda, III, 53—16. 

3, ‘‘cqjWo Jit Bjla^CTo (gpqato jjJ jJ a ^CDo 

jaJsnru)oeirr^OTi*ifcOB^jn n-iirolmocnozitt's ©aoni” 

“jpf =4 fi^r ^ ‘vggvn t 

qfvRTHTW: =hqTtf ll” 

Parasara, Chapter 12, verse 54. 
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being equal to four Hastas or ten feeti. This text has lent itself 
to several commentaries, not all easily reconcilable. Those 
which are accepted in Kerala and are in consonance with the 
usage here are the Yogiarprayaschitta of Nilakanta Yogiyar and 
the Prayaschilta oimarsini of Mahisharaangalam Namputiri. 
These works are of comparatively recent origin, baing of the 
16th and 17th centuries A. D., respectively. They are important 
as containing more detailed lists of the theendal classes which 
were in their time considered as corresponding to the names 
found in the Smritis. 


<f gDa>j((0) a^cOELCDo (vUjOfl-ajerruJoejo ant oMS^aJfla 
■ajsmuoemjr^taitcuo ffiEstKcsuo 

«(O>-*0o ® ■tq/coaocnongjoim' rfBgnoJSjoeoBCsracfto 
atj’lroo eajouO geo na-i^TVuojn-Jjiioetas. 
<?^j!l®gg ( SSTTVu'ofc®t9^0GlCgJja^j«C»| BCOjfflOS OT^tOlOg ’’ 


==n>^rarer rarar %*n it 

arct g gnuR i 

tftor uwfcr It 


q n«rrrr: 1 


Pollution-distance is to be calculated by means of the 
Yuga measure. A Yuga is equal to six feet only 
until we reach the Chandalas, Chandalas are of three 
kinds, Mukhya , Madhyama and Heena (high, middle 
and low). In their case, the Yuga is equivalent to six 
feet, nine feet, and twelve feet, respectively. Mrigayus 
(hill tribes), Pulkasas and Svapachas are heenas; 
Soundikas and T hah has are mu\hy&s ; and the remain¬ 
ing Chandalas are madhyamas." 


‘ ( <jej aDroicjp raiQO noscigjo i«n loaosftlroiocet aai^ooo 
co.Ttaasmuo cno.-uHofeo aicosaoj .aj ’’ 

trsrr srnKftsnf^ i 
’tgtw -life^ u” 

M&vkandeyapurana. 


Yogiai'prayasGliitt&. 
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“(ages oH3S u <fco (rafcfco cue Q_i0:cnao 

°ns“*o (Q^cDsaflwr?! we^CDxq tt.ajerc eooriAs '■ ot>'D6rrufU omi 

rai5i®.-9ia w ffliSjCOo o-i%' @cocs e"'oiO.‘IdOTisaioi© tra®cruDO 
na3nMS U (S)”'oCO v cr^itjTlioOrog.u.jaO'.gW >JJ BJj o E. QJO o,a^m5 -Bj 0S.’ J 

“-I?: T3R> 'TT3H?3r=S ; ET f^Jr^STT: 'T^T-fTf^ I 

^rfHrrinjfi' fraiTJTJjsfigsf n 

HaiT 5<-"+ ^ ^ fi ^ /S ^ ■« i-cTT?«rT i i 

f|Td*la3<sHTTfl>lfr?. jj 5ft 5«^?n?tT: ll” 

“A Sudra has to keep himself at a distance of six or three 
feet (the latter if he is a Sat-chhudra), Patilas and 
washermen six feet, women in their menses twelve 
feet, cremators, Somdikas and carpenters twenty-four 
feet, Pulkasas, Mrigayus and Divakirtis (C'handalas) 
forty-eight feet, those placed in society below Soundikas 
and above Pulkasas thirty-six feet, and women who 
have newly delivered eighteen feet. Some say that 
Pulkasas etc., should stand sixty-four feet away.” 
Besides these, there is a translation of the Arlhasastra of Kautilya 
in Malayalam which appears to be not later than the 13th century 
a. d. 2 and a Malayalam rendering of the Prayaschittavimarsini 3 
which contain the then current Malayalam names corresponding 

(1) Prayaschittavimarsini. 

( 2 J “tttimjiuco^cooo aoioos aojsejci§<sco“®i*o ; cn (gajOofflSsmo” 
%3; ’Swft M mfFTh^cnomcs'iaaaascni ojja 
ca>0g-j3a ct>ocqT Aslgjont; (gyonci«mcK)Ocap u *Og-p© =4 obajScoio eoau 
cclsioigj. 1 * “sonaiomiaTOOJcroomi.acosogjaKwjos” “^M#TBlfr : tr'3?'f’31I:= 
@s»o0jOo raraaitoCo a^eamimocttnsg* siaft>oojCce>o.” 

ArtUasastra, 1st prakarana. 

3. A Malayalam summary of this verse is given in Smarts Praj'aschittam 
Bhasha (Kaviyoor Bhasha) as follows :— 

“s)si*a<ea3§*g ; j§saJ0S3iia<flao (raws <cg@<£® coo SI ; 

(058*300) (tgeoioiy .toje© oqT, 

KiflsiBOcnniiBtmaj^s© o/lcul^a-inoOtoerisSl 
mra^oBooc e3n£)**sfl(taQ_iioi»'la3t«!4 

ra-SjV»o (g«Oo(!)l5ii>3|jja4 (tn§ trfl<saj«so ra>mo 
juE^PocootI ajoegg^oim ^ei^osoncitB sonnasOnt 0 
a^Oarri) o_j%n2)3<tao roo'S'Ogicqjo l.rse, mm3 
gjsijyofmo-i<ol 1 a35'Ojn S] g);)o cnoaejsiwsigS 1 grerag, 

aoc* a*iO|jO((5raai»ctfeigjO!) i$g-j'B'ra>oO£ i ®ajsro«ifi ” 
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to those of some of the theendal classes found in the Smritis. 
The Smritis themselves do not, of course, contain the names 
in use today. Evidently, the modern names are, some of 

them at least, Dravidian and local. The fact that the 

word Pulaya or Paraya, for instance, does not occur in the old 

Sanskrit texts is sometimes relied on for the position that these 

texts could not have contemplated them. Such inferences, how¬ 
ever, are obviously not legitimate, for though the word ‘Nampu- 
jiri’, for instance, does not occur in the Smritis, nobody denies 
that what is said there about the Brahmin applies to the Nampu- 
tiri as well. As stated before, the texts give certain generic 
class names, the connotation of which is explained in the Smritis 
and the Puranas. The Chandala or the Anfyaja is described 
as regards his appearance, his habitation, his dress, his ornaments 
and his profession. That description, though it has, by lapse of 
time, become inapt in some respects, is still in a general way 
sufficient to include certain Avarna classes going now by varying 
names in different localities, within the scope of the generic class 
names in the texts. An even more important test of the identity 
is the long unbroken usage, on the one hand, treating them as so 
included, and, on the other, accepting such inclusion. 1 

‘‘^jemisoaicmjajjuocnoo ®. sniaoltbejoacmi 
i8rDaja.Jc@oc®u <8,rate)ayo tocosaaiioo atuco<t§e 0 ; 
ajDfruuoflrcn g.vie^jaionT cjiois a®siru><fij seoscoo 
a-i(cl(QjSjO joj colrojase 

coEsaojjionb 

ayajnoosioo 

ffliwiDSBaMs a-i/osuflcO'j <ssav:> mnoa" elcmeosson 

ismsmcfooub aonio s>5i.aJ:u cnlahsaagiBWI <TU£p®ng, 
roosi©") cn annJ*ffl5)(*cgj sossacaj mcosictfij jxi 
eToja^isrocijiS cftcgpofoo ju'Wo'mo ioos!aeoa\)s>5>cns. 

. njtgjooeau ajlcnj^.ir,ra>o raioojso^o tso-ioesTCitniO 

ojcoiauacruocaul <®afi"srola},8 aBgjo^osronr.Ooo"' .aJ. ” 

=r^si!fl:ra^ i ’ 

3,-qq-t5rr«r q^rr ji , 

HWTit'J.sitarirq; I . 

r^rr?^lterf u 
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18. The next question is about the limit beyond which non¬ 
caste Hindus are not permitted to pass in a temple. From the 
standpoint of temple-entry, Hindus, as 
Limit set for already stated, fall into three main groups, 
Avarnas. (1) those who could enter into the Nalam- 

palam of the temple, (2) those who have 
access up to the P taiakphinavazhi only and (3) those who can 
stand only outside the outer wall. The Vaikhanasagama which 
is a Vaishnavagama deals with this point very elaborately. 

enrFsr# i%n%: u 

h PNvg# mirg =? i 

WTO TFSRire^f: || 

T*J R'g'Wrfcf •J'TIsPTr 1 

^5: ^ 11 

JTauuSmriti, 10th Adhyaya, verses 51-56. 
“The dwellings of Chandulas and Svapaohas shall be outside the village, they 
must be made Apapatras, and their wealth (shall he) dogs and donkeys. Their 
dress (shall be) the garments of the dead, (they shall eat) their food from 
broken dishes, blaolc iron shall be their ornaments, and they must always 
. wander from place to place. A man who fulfils a religious duty shall not 
seek intercourse with them / their transactions (shall be) among themselves, 
and their marriages W’th their equals. Their food shall be given to them 
by others (than the Aryan giver) in a broken dish ; at night they shall not 
walk about in villages and in towns. By day they may go about for the purpose 
of their work, distinguished by marks at the kings’command, and they shall 
carry out the corpses (of persons) who havo no relatives; that is a settled rule. 
By the king’s order they shall always execute the criminals in accordance with 
the law. and they shall take for themselves tile clothes, the beds and the 
ornaments of (such) criminals.” 

£ ‘m^roftogoa>rrooeiD;mo aj4e u (srjosnieo«e>sg)s ASaawm)|)iDlaj(<sjBij 
coMnojjmusn'ndb email & mem anW“ igjiras a^c£joar>“®sro (£ 0=00 sen o/linoscg;- 
©on-fl a>aJOCgja_i®<aij sniroVoSaJOftoafrofl , 

Vaiklrannsa Dhavma Prasua, 14th Kanda. 

*rnrr^ fwrjpuvrrfa i” 

“A Chandala has to wear only ornaments of lead and iron. A leather strap 
should be worn round his neok. Ho should have a small drum in his arm-pit 
and he should walk here and there. He is excluded from all Karmas. His 
occupation is to go into villages, street* and other places every morning and to 
scavenge those places,” 
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“cOSXDos® -aJ SrruOiOioiDt. sio'QjaJocom aaSajose.xg 
eoJ.sosoj^onxi^Qjssrnsc (STOaijiasmuaJs yi; aHroo 
caioflccoc njl^e.9Knocn;io onooBemuo^scroa/lriBo 
®OBffllScfti-) (Q^lstnOo tpiOTi6mu»_8'n..'i.'l.t5io 
snaiao^agQsnoj-uoeo.-nao sruoigiCKruja-ismjaj'l.ao 
rBiSffiCgjoa-Oe Qj'lgeafflrm'o eCOoa-j gg i/Ii/Icoimh 
y^seioeianin.eOiuf'Icnco ' u @a~% gi^Ji mt 

“nsrmi? ^ i 

^T^T^T ; Tl%5rTWf 11 

*i^hrrS*g*refJT*iT i 

11 

^ jTI'^c^TJTI'TT l^TTTH, I 

ws^rii ftvfagr i 

jrra5swrTf?RT ?ff5ri zmr *mra<3; u” 

‘ Brahmins who are Vaikhanasas may worship in the Gar- 
bhagriha, Brahmins able to recite the Vedas in the 
Ardhatnandapa, Sanyasins and devotees ol Vishnu in the 
Mahamandapa, Kshatriyas and women of the Brahmin 
and Kshatriya classes in the Nrithamandapa, Vaisyas, 
Sudras and Anuloma castes in the Bahyamandapa, others 
who are devotees of Vishnu in the Gopura, and Prati- 
lomas and Antyajas by a sight of the Siupi." 


The provision which relates to the Avarnas is contained in the 
/ text “tbironsaioaoainjscrol.' o 0 m cja-'V gc$u t «si" “srftstr- 

Dir^rsnai^rf ll” “ Pratilomajas and the Antyajas 

should see the Stupi (the metal dome) at the top of the roof of 
the shrine and worship ”, which means that they should remain 
outside the walls. To the same effect is the direction of the other 
Agamas too, such as Suprabhedagama, which is a Saivagama. 


19. There is however a sharp difference of opinion about the 
interpretation of the corresponding text in the Tantrasamuchaya. 

As that is the most widely accepted autho- 
Interpretation of rity in Kerala, as we have already remarked, 
texts in the Tantra - it is necessary to deal with the controversy 
samuchaya. at some length. The text in question occurs 

in the course of the enumeration of the vari¬ 
ous Nimiltas or defiling events. It is only one verse that actu¬ 
ally covers our point. But, for purposes of interpretation, it. is 
desirable to have the whole passage. 
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@ ffla'lsaccoeeim'aisrruja-o^e'!) 
ij©0dyco3'inajfuimo a_i®niuioB^sajtms 

eoruo^<fc<Be u (£y=» (OSatJQJiroo-fl^B** 0 ^— 
8©0<ai o s aaiaysmye a4m^®cDiiSiUM8 


savje ■j'Sffio-antOracmT rota ggnsietP 

JJIBljOJOmOn-iSaECy “Osl .TV 0) H° X a 0 CiffiJ 

a^S 3 -lj!aj^ffiQ-n Jjc-n tt 5 oa. 

iftajgo^etsr scno 

a^^cnc-sto oTIaJ csl ?tiio_j§ 
agiroo T ffi(QS)BLD OCT.; trfiCLlnsrwa} Crf 1 

8Est5:(BOcrj1 ffili® Ittejafejcu eu„ ami. ” (1) 

JJin^PTTfB'TtiW TfrlcUffiasi: I 

ii 

ft'MW’Tra^sPrtfiRsi sr^nr: 

^if3sret^in%crn% 5TSJI^§5in% i 
35ti^snf.sr^r^ sgswar 
'TSTT 'JIHR II 

5n%rr^|S- 

^wni^RRJTsfr JT^RTT^ §5?: I 
P^Tpr rt^WIrrilR 

%3Ti% ct?f 3^1514l|” 1. 

Births and deaths in the Kshetram ; the dropping of urine, 
blood and the like, and the entry of Patitas, etc., in the 
Ankana or Mandapas; the entry into the Garbha-gtiha 
of owls, vultures, crows, dogs, donkeys, camels, boars, 
jackals, bears, rat-snakes and the like ; the falling down 
of the idol or its shaking or perspiring, crying or laughing 
or mutilation of its parts, or burning by fire, or the growth 
of mushrooms, ant-hills and honey combs on the idol, the 
omission of puja in the absence of perceptible Nimittas, 
offering of pujas by chanting wicked Mantras or Mantras 
appropriate to a different Devata or the offering of pros¬ 
cribed flowers and the like, or the application to the 
image of pepper, etc., are the Nimittas enumerated in 
Tantric works. The difference in their degrees of gra¬ 
vity should be known.” 


(1) Tantrasanrachaya, 10th Patala, verses 2-4. 
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This text recognises four local divisions in a temple, and 
the occurrence of a set of events in each division is considered 
as a Nimitta calling into requisition certain expiatory rites. 
These local divisions are recounted in a reverse order from 
outside the temple. First, the Kshetra or temple is mentioned. 
Then, the Ankana and Mandapas, the Garbha-griha or sanc¬ 
tuary, and the Bimba or image are enumerated in order. The 
term ‘Kshetram’ includes the whole of the space enclosed by 
the outer walls, Dooms nicao rrvdio ecftas© ffllg/S^co’lcowvcn ’ 

“ All the areas within the outer walls is called Kshelrom ”. 
Births and deaths in this area called Kshetram are said to cause 
pollution. The term Ankana apparently refers to the open space 
lying between the Sreekoil and the Nalampalam. The expres¬ 
sion ‘Mandapas ‘ will include the Pujamandapa, the kitchen, the 
Balimandapa and the Nriitamandapa. With the sanctum or 
Garbha-griha, they make up the Panchaprasadas, and are re¬ 
garded as the gross body of the deity. 1 The spilling of blood, 
urine, etc., and the entrance of Patitas, etc., in the Ankana and 
Mandapas are stated to constitute defilement. The entry of 
owls, hawks, crows, dogs, etc. into the next inner space or 
Garbha-griha and the growth of mushrooms, ant-hills, etc. on the 
image itself are similarly regarded as producing pollution. 

There is divergence of opinion as to whether the expression 
Paiitadioesa” occurring in the second line of the text should be 
read along with “ An\anamandapadou ” or with the word 

{ ) ‘‘igjocrvoeeoA.aJo.aj cii"lec®jctn®/rflo£i cua-ioai’l mifl^ajrrgSoa^j aDa®>o 
. .amo©oa^ffiosco<aeamoe\m®raDesmomjij5)j3jc8Sj<!!n aeoout” 

Tantrasamuchya, X—5. 

“srrcrrtNi ^ 

: “ As the prasada and tho image are respectively (the gross and subtle 
bodies of the Universal Architect, the mischief whioh affects either 
affeots the other ou the ground of the intima'e relationship between 
. the’container and the contained.” 

. ^igLjomjoacOida-J^ooj^oggs^DarauT) cffio(&68 u deisms 
• ajl»aiaii<a»to_iomcioBrie'l8, 

“araK STT^T: I 

rfkzm&r 1^1 r^fTc'TifRTTlm: ii” 

Vishausamhita, 25th Patala, verse 3. 
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“ Kshelre‘ which appears in the first line. The Tantrasamu- 
chaya has two commentaries, one known as ‘Vimarsini’ written by 
the author’s son, Sankara, and the other called ‘Vivaranam’ by 
one of his pupils. The former connects the said expression 
with ‘Kshetre and expounds the passage as ‘‘the entry of Patitas, 
etc. into the Kshetram or outer premises constitutes pollusion.” 
This interpretation is followed by the authors of Tantraprayas- 
chitta and Karuttapara-anushtanam, two of the accepted authori¬ 
ties in Kerala. It has the support of existing custom and is the 
orthodox view. On the other hand, the author of ‘Vivaranam’ 
explains the passage as “the entry of Patitas etc. in the Ankana 
and Mandapa is productive of pollution”. Taking the Niaiitias 
mentioned in each local division as strictly compartmental, this 
latter view is adopted by those holding more advanced views as 
being in consonance with the natural and ordinary grammatical 
interpretation of the passage. In this view, the prohibition does 
not apply to the entry of die Patitas, etc. into the outer open 
space up to the Pradakshinavazhi. 

There is also disagreement as regards the scope of the 
word “adi” occurring in the expression “Patitadi' > . One view 
includes in the expression the four classes of persons grouped in 
the Smritis as having pollution in the text “ of the Chandala, 
Sfitika, Udakya, and Patita, in the reverse order ”, the word 
“adi” literally meaning “and those that follow” in the list. 
This interpretation would make the text apply to Chandalas as 
well. If also the second interpretation of the expression denoting 
the locality to which the text applies is adopted, the result would 
be that the entry of Chandalas is mentioned as a Nimitta only 
if it is into the Nalampalam . But it is maintained on the other 
side that “adi” should be interpreted ejusdem generis and should 
include only those classes whose pollution is of the same kind 
as that of the Patita. A Patita being one who has no pollution 
by birth, but to whom pollution attaches only because he has by 
reprehensible acts fallen from his caste-status and become 
degraded, the expression “adi” can then take in only people 
whose degradation is temporary and can be removed by lapse of 
time or by the performance of expiatory rites or Prayaschilla. 
This interpretation leads to the rather strange result that the entry 
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of the Avarnas Is not mentioned at all as a polluting event, as 
this is the only passage in the Tantrasamuchaya enumerating 
such events. But the supporters of the view get over this diffi¬ 
culty by explaining that the Sastra cannot be expected to provide 
for contingencies which are well nigh in the category of the 
impossible. In the face of the very strict injunction as to 
Chandalas being kept far away from even the Savarna village 1 
and as to Savarnas having no sort of association with them, the 
event of a Chandala entering a temple could not have been con¬ 
templated. 

20. It is difficult definitely ito choose between these two sets 
of interpretations. But, apart from the interpretation of the 
particular words used, there is the fact that 
Interpretation of the other Agamic works, many of which are 
Tantrasamuchaya of an earlier date than the Tantrasamuchaya 
in consonance with and probably constituted the sources from 
other authorities. which the Tantrasamuchaya was compiled 
specifically ruled the theendal classes out of 
the pra.\ara> the whole area within the walls. Further, the later 


] t ‘‘jjjsmjuiejjnjn^jij;cnoo @ 

mi liigjoaoioi o g *’ 

Mauu, 10th Adhyaya, verse 51. 

jj 

“ Chandalas and Svapachas should live outside the villago ”. 

■•agjOaoajscQ) cue ssgjoscm cuo 
mjcmltmauujoaiajsBsms ” 

Isaiia-sivagtirudova Padhati • 

“ The huts of Chandalas should be built at a distance of two bosat or one 

<£ jU6muoaiaooeo As'lieoarrii 
si^ootQiijoaat!) ej*a|®cai«i ” 

Kamitagama. 

“The huts of Chandalas should he built at a distance of one krosa.fa hrosa 
being equivalent to one fourth of a Yojana)-” 
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Kerala commentaries and compilations which accept the authority 
of the Tantrasamuchaya also clearly lay down that rule. Taken 
along with the uniform practice throughout Kerala, these facts 
lead us to the conclusion that, on a doubtful point of interpreta¬ 
tion, it will be unsafe to attribute to the author of the Tantra¬ 
samuchaya the opinion that the Avarnas could be admitted up to 
the Nalampalam ot the Balimttam. 

21. The present position then is that, as an immemorial usage, 
the Avarnas have been allowed to worship at Savarna temples 
only from outside the prakara and that they 
Summing up. are not admitted within the outer walls. It 
is also clear that the Agama works which 
are the section of the Sastra relating to temples and worship in 
temples, expressly prohibit the entry of the Avarnas and treat 
such entry as a polluting or defiling event necessitating the per¬ 
formance of purificatory ceremonies. 



CHAPTER II. 


TEMPLES—DECISIONS OF THE COURTS RELATING TO 
TEMPLE-ENTRY. 

22. The law is in many cases but codified custom. In the 
Hindu law especially,, there is express authority that a valid 

custom has the full force of law. Such a 

Importance of custom, even if it is in variation of textual 
custom. authority, is allowed to override the latter in 

the locality where the custom is found. The 
Privy Council has accepted the rule and crystallised it into the 
maxim “Under the Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage 
will outweigh the written text of the law.” 

23. The Courts in India have, in the matter of temple-entry, 
recognised and enforced the customary law. There are rulings 

of the courts in British India as well as in 

Custom as to Travancore which have acted upon it in the 

temple-entry en- administration of criminal as well as Civil 
forced by courts. law. 

24. The rationale of the usage as we have seen is that the 
entry of the Avarnas is prohibited by the Sastras and treated as 

causing pollution to the temple and the deity 
Entry of installed therein. In otherwords, the temple 
Atarnas treated as is ‘defiled’ by such entry. The Criminal 
defilement under law protects places of worship from defile- 

the Penal Code. ment by making it an offence under the 

Penal Code. Section 295 of the Indian 
Penal Code corresponding to Section 294 of the Travancore 
Penal Code, reads : 

“ Whoever destroys, damages or defiles any place of wor¬ 
ship, or any object held sacred by any class of persons, 
with the intention of thereby insulting the religion of any 
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class of persons, or with the knowledge that any class of 
persons is likely to consider such destruction, damage or 
defilement as an insult to their religion, shall he punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both.” 

25. The Courts in British India and in Travancore have 
repeatedly held that the entry of Avarnas into temples constitutes 
defilement. We shall refer to a few of 
Decided cases. those decisions. 

As early as 1885 a. d.. Justice Muthuswami Aiyar of the 
Madras High Court, in the case reported in 1 Weir p. 253, held 
that “ defilement ” includes ceremonial pollution also. His Lord- 
ship said: “ The words are ‘whoever defiles a place of worship 
or an object held sacred by a certain class of persons.’ The 
object with which the legislature framed this section was as 
indicated by the section itself ‘to prevent wanton insult to the 
religious notions of that class of persons. It seems to me that 
the word ‘defile’ ought to be taken in the sense in which such 
class of worshippers usually understand it when it is applied to a 
place or an object of worship.” “ Nor do I see sufficient ground 
for holding that Sections 295 to 298 are applicable only as 
between those who follow different religions and not 'as between 
different sects or classes of Hindus who are animated by 
sectarian feelings." This ruling has since been consistently 
followed in British. India. One of the latest decisions is in 
25 Crl. Law Journal, page 155, where the entry of a Mahr into 
a temple was considered to cause defilement. 

The Travancore High Court has followed the i interpretation v 
of defilement given by Justice Muthuswami Aiyar. In a case 
where some Ezhavas entered into the Kadakkavoor temple in the J 
Chirainkizh taluk, the High Court held that their entry was 
punishable under section 294 of the Penal Code as it constituted 
defilement of the temple. An argument was advanced on behalf 
of the Ezhavas that their entry might have offended against caste 
feelings, but would not outrage any religious susceptibilities. 
The court overruled this contention on the ground that “in 
matters of worship and social observances secular conventions 
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and sacred precepts as they are popularly understood and practised 
are too closely associated' and intertwined with one another 
amongst die Hindus to admit of clear and well defined demarca¬ 
tion and detachment.’’ 

On the civil side, the question arises in two ways, where 
the right. to> enter is directly claimed or denied by way of a 
declaration and- where damages on account of expenses on puri¬ 
ficatory ceremonies caused by the entry of the Avarnas are 
claimed. 

In the case reported tin I. L. R. 31 Madras 236, both 
these aspects, arose for consideration. The - Raja of Ramnad was 
the hereditary trustee of the Kamudi temple. Certain Nadars 
entered the temple alleging a right to do so, The- Raja brought 
a suit against them as representing their community for a declara¬ 
tion that the community was not entitled to enter the temple, and 
that the entry of the defendants, Nadars, caused ; pollution- He 
also claimed as damages the expenses incurred in purifying the 
temple. The courts in India decreed the suit, and on appeal, the 
Privy Council upheld, their decision. Incidentally, that decision 
also shows, that the right to see that the temple is not polluted by 
the entry of the Avarnas is one that can be exercised not only by 
die trustee, but also by the Savarna worshippers as beneficiaries. 
In that case, after the suit had been decreed by the Subordinate 
Judge, the Raja of Ramnad, the hereditary trustee, entered into 
i a compromise with- die Nadar defendants . conceding their right 
*ta enter the temple. Some other members of the Raja’s family 
and some worshippers were, at their own- request, brought in as 
additional parties to the case, and Their Lordships of the Privy 
Council approved of the course and observed 5 “the court on being 
applied to, very properly reinforced the cause of the worshippers 
of the temple by joining certain new plaintiffs to the original 
plaintiff”. 

26. The rationale of these decisions is that a Hindu temple 
is not a public place in the sense that, a, public school or a public 
road is, and that worship in the temple is to 
Rationale of be regulated by the usage which, in the 
decisions. absence of documentary evidence as to the 

original intention of the foundation, may be 
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taken as showing that intention. In the ease reported in I. L. R. 
13 Madras 293, the right in question was that of an outcaste 
Brahmin to enter into the Sree Markandesvaraswami temple in 
Rajamandri. The same texts that prohibit the entry of the 
Avarnas prohibit also the entry of Patitas, and the trustees 
of the temple contested his right. In the course of the judgment 
upholding the trustees’ contention, Justice Muthuswami Aiyar 
observed “the right asserted is not an exclusive personal right or 
a right of domestic or family worship or a right of property which 
may be conceived to exist independently of caste or religion. 
But it is a joint right to -be exercised in a religious institution 
conformably to caste usage to the extent recognised by it.” He 
adopted the rule laid down by tbe Privy Council in Gridhari 
Doss o. Nundkosore Doss (II M. I. A. 405) as determining the 
law applicable to Mutts. “A rule of determination is looked 
for in the case of suclv institutions in their usage, because it is 
an index to the intention of those who founded and endowed 
them and who have, since kept them up. A compliance with such 
intention is the accepted basis on which those who claim the 
benefit of worshipping in these institutions can sustain their right 
to such benefit.” 

27. Nor can courts discard such usage on the ground of its 
being inequitable. In the words of Justice Sadasiva Aiyar in 
Gopala Mooppanar o. Dharmakota Subra- 
Custom not to be monia]Aiyar “ A court of law cannot reject 
rejected on indi~ a custom because it is not in accordance 
didual notions of with the principles of equity, or individual 
right and wrong. notions of right and wrong. Courts of law 
have recognised and enforced customs of 
this character although they may be repugnant to generally 
received notions of what is just and proper. It is not for this 
court to examine whether the doctrines or usages obtaining in a 
particular temple are defensible from a logical or equitable stand¬ 
point in the light of modern enlightenment and civilisation, but to 
ascertain correctly, so far as the materials placed at its disposal 
permit, what the custom and usage is, as observed and practised 
by the community lor whose use and benefit the temple which is 
the subject of the litigation is dedicated and to be guided by 
them.” 
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28. No doubt, Hindu temples are intended for the benefit of 
all Hindus, but subject to the restrictions imposed by usage as 

to the places to which the various com- 
Imention oj munities can go for worship. In Gopala 

founder may be in- Mooppanar o. Dharmatota Subramonia 
/erred from usage. Aiyar (1914 M. W. N. p 822) cited above, 
Justice Sadasiva Aiyar says : “ Temples 

were intended for the worship of people belonging to all the four 
castes without exception. Even outcastes were not wholly left 
out of the benefits of temple worship, their mode of worship 
being, however, made subject to severe restrictions as they could 
not pass beyond the Dhvajasthambham and sometimes not beyond 
the temple outer gate.’’ Justice Tyabji in the same case observes 
“ the question ” (of temple entry) depends upon the original 
dedication. In the absence of specific evidence contra, it may 
be taken to be a redex of the general religious notions prevailing 
amongst the members of the community for whose benefit the 
temple was dedicated. It is reasonable to presume that the 
dedication would follow thelcurrent of the prevailing religious 
views." 

Most of .the temples now in existence must have come into 
being within the last 2000 years. We have seen that for more 
than that period Avarnas have been treated as polluting com¬ 
munities in accordance with Achara or custom supported by the 
Sastras. The dedication of the temples must therefore be 
presumed to have been for worship according to that custom. 

29. To sum up the position, the courts have treated the right 
of the Savarnas to keep Avarnas out of their temples according 

to their faith to save them from pollution, as 
Summing up. a civil right capable of adjudication in a 
court of law. On the merits, they have 
held that, according to longstanding'usage and religious authority, 
the Avarnas have no right to enter the temples and that they are 
entitled to offer worship only from the position outside the temples 
assigned to them by usage. 



CHAPTER III. 


LOCAL PRACTICES REGARDING ENTRY OF NON-CASTE 
HINDUS INTO CASTE HINDU TEMPLES. 

30. Though this is the general rule applicable to all Savarna 
temples, it is said there are exceptions to it based on local 

practice— Kshetrachara —in some temples. 

Local practices. Some of the witnesses have given statements 
regarding them. Those statements were 
referred to the Devaswom Department and the necessary informa¬ 
tion regarding them was ^obtained. 

31. Among the temples the names of which were mentioned 
to us in this connection, the Siva temple at Vettikkavala calls for 

special notice. According to some wit- 
Vettifzavala nesses examined at Kottarakkara, a back- 
temple■ ward community of unapproachables called 

Kuravas has entry within the compound 
walls of this temple as far as the Kalittattu which stands outside 
the eastern Pradafchinavazhi. The Devaswom Superintendent 
of Vettikkavala writes that the members of the Kurava community 
do not enter into this temple up to the limit mentioned by 
the witnesses. In the south-eastern corner of the premises 
close to the compound wall, a small area has been demarcated 
and enclosed by a dwarf-wall, to which alone they are said to 
have admission. They enter into this area and withdraw from 
it through a small door opened for the purpose in the eastern 
compound wall. They-conduct here as offering a dance called 
Kuraoarkali• The entry is unrestricted and no purificatory 

ceremony is performed on that account. The Superintendent 
has also enclosed a communication received from the Tantri of 
this temple, which states that the admission of this prohibited 
caste to the allotted area does not pollute the temple, as the 
compound wall encloses more outer premises than what is 
sastraically necessary for such a temple, and as the allotted area 
is more than 60 ft. away from the outer Pradakshinavazhi. This 
practice cannottherefore be treated as contravening the general rule. 
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32. The other temples mentioned in this connection are the 
Savarna temples of Kumarakoii and Sabarimala. The Avarnas. 

it is said, freely enter these temples. This 
Kumarakoii alleged practice is spoken to by some Savarna 

and Sabarimala witnesses. The Devasworn Department 

Temples. denies the practice. It is not improbable 

that an Avarna might now and then be found 
among die worshippers and those who know him and can identify 
him may themselves be in sympathy with the temple-entry move¬ 
ment or may not like to make a fuss by reporting the matter to the 
f temple authorities. But there is no recognised practice of admit¬ 
ting Avarnas for worship into any of these temples. 

33. In the Savarna temples of Sasthamkotta, Ayiroor Puthia- 
kavoo and Ambaiappuzha, non-caste Hindus are said to have 

entry on particular days. According to 
Sasthamkotta some witnesses, Pulayas have admission to 
temple. the outer premises of the Sasthamkotta temple 

within the enclosure walls on a particular 
iSaturday of the year known as Pula^ Saturday. The Devasworn 
authorities contradict the statement and state that the Pulayas 
regard the 4th Saturday of the month of Dhanu as an auspicious 
I occasion to worship the deity of this , temple, and they accord- 
! ingly make offerings to the God, waiting outside the enclosure 
walls at a distance of about one furlong from the western 
Gopuram. 

34. In the Ayiroor Puthiakavoo temple, there is an annual 
festival called Patayani, during which, it is alleged, a few Ezhava 

families enter into the outer premises and 
Ayiroor Palhia - proceed as far as the Nalampalam to touch 
kaooo temple. it with a sword. Patayani is defined by 
Mr. V. Nagamayyah, in die Travancore 
State Manual, as “ a torchlight dance practised by the Karakkars 
(people of the village) and held after the Aral procession in 
Bhagavathi temples symbolising a mock fight to commemorate die 
(heroic deeds of die Goddess against a host of Asuras or demons,” 
IThe Devasworn authorities state that a few Ezhava families used 
I to enter into the outer premises of the Ayiroor Puthiakavoo 
I temple on the Patayani day, but that the practice has since fallen 
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into-disuse. The festival of Patayani still goes on and a puri¬ 
ficatory ceremony is performed at its close. Whatever might • 
havp been the origin of this practice, the performance of the 
purificatory ceremony makes it an exception, if at all, which only 
proves the rule. 

35. In the Ambalappuzha temple, on the last day of a cere¬ 
mony called Pallipparta performed every twelve years, Vslans 

(An Avama community) enjoy the privilege 
Ambalappuzha of entering within the compound wall and 
temple. proceeding as far as the Manthrasala in the 

outer premises for the purpose of a semi- 
religious function known as Velan-Pravarti. The Velans 
coming for this rite are ceremonially received by Ambanat! 
Panickar, a member of a local Ezhava family, who has also the 
duty of supplying the toddy necessary for a part of the rite. On 
the close of this rite, a purification ceremony on the highest scale * 
(Dravyakalasam) is performed to remove the pollution. 

36. Some witnesses have referred us to instances of non- 
caste Hindus supplying the Kanniakumari, Vaikam and other 

temples with Kodikayaru (flagstaff rope). 
Supply of arti- Kodik.oor& (flag), Udayada (cloth for the 
cles by Avarnas. deity), etc.., as vestiges of the^old custom of 
non-caste Hindus entering into temples and 
taking part in Utsavom, Vishu and other functions. In the 
absence of connecting facts, it would be an unwarranted inference 
that such instances are relics of a custom not consistent with 
present-day practices. From days of old, the making of cloths, 
ropes, bows and arrows, and such other articles was the pro¬ 
fession of communities like Panans (weavers), Ezhavas, car¬ 
penters and other iheendal classes. But the articles they manu¬ 
factured were freely used by the Savarnas without any idea of 
pollution attaching to the articles themselves. Bodhayana says 
that “ articles made by artisans are pure ” nn.^s.” 

Like the Savarnas, the temples also were utilising these articles 
and they were using them not because the makers thereof were 
men having the right to. enter the temples but because the articles 
themselves were declared by the Smritis as having no pollution. 
To ensure supplies and services, every temple, in olden days, 

9 
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employed the Karanma system (service inam) by which temple 
lands were given to certain families who were employed for the 
performance of the services and the supply of the articles- The 
hereditary right to render such services and supplies could have 
meant no more than that. 

37, Our conclusion is that in Travancore, there is no 
Savarna temple where there is a local 
Conclusion? practice allowing the entry of non-caste 
Hindus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE-ENTRY MOVEMENT. 

38. The present agitation for temple-entry which we find 
throughout India is not conducted by the Avarnas so much as by 

their Savarna sympathisers. Many"circum- 
The agitation stances have contributed to the great change 
for temple-entry in the mentality of a large number of the 
conducted more by Savarnas in recent years. The most im- 
Saoarnas than by portant of them is the impact of western y 
Avarnas. ideas. The theory of equality of all human 

beings has been for a century and a half the 
lever in social and political movements in the west. With the 
introduction into India of education on western lines, this idea of 
equality began to be more and more accepted by the educated 
young men of India. Added to this is the fact that, during the 
last fifty years during which political-minded India has been 
claiming political equality with the Britisher, the 'social inequali¬ 
ties in India have more insistently thrust] themselves to the 
front. 

39. The first direction in which this idea began to work was 
that of securing for the depressed classes the public conveniences 

which, as citizens, it was felt they had a 
The Savarnas' rightjjho enjoy. Gradually, the Avarnas 
sympathy for the were accorded the same right of entry into 
Avarnas. public roads, markets, courts, schools, and 

public offices. Step by step, with the re¬ 
cognition of these rights, the consciousness of the Avarnas as to 
the disabilities they were suffering under, grew. They began to 
feel the position of inferiority, almost of degradation, in which 
they were placed and they began to aspire to an equal status 
with those who were deemed to belong to the higher classes. 
The more frequent opportunities which they got to mingle with 
the Savarnas served to secure more sympathisers for them among 
the latter. It is worthy of note that today there is no one, be he 
conservative or radical, who is not agreed that all possible steps 
should be taken to facilitate the recovery of the depressed classes 
from their economic and social prostration. 
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40. The aspect In the position of the Avarnas that has struck 
their Savarna supporters as well as non-Hindus most is that of 
unapproachability or theendal. Travellers 
The Indian poli- and historians have been struck by this 
ticians desire to'do phenomenon which is found nowhere else 
away With un - and they have left eloquent appeals to the 
touchahiliiy. sense of justice, equity and brotherliness in 

man for the removal of this custom and for 
the amelioration of the condition of the Avarnas. No doubt, 
social and political inequalities among the several classes of people 
in a country are not peculiar to India. The position of the 
Negro in America is by no means enviable and Indians them¬ 
selves have had bitter experience in Africa and other foreign 
lands to which they have emigrated. Recent years have seen 
the growth of national sentiment in India and earnest attempts are 
being made to raise the status of Indians abroad. In these 
attempts Indian nationalists have been handicapped by the exis¬ 
tence of the custom of unapproachability in India itself. The 
opponents of Indian claims abroad point to the existence of the 
untouchable classes in India as a justification for the maintenance 
of inequalities elsewhere too. The Indian politician meets this 
obstacle at every turn. He is therefore anxious to put an end to 
this custom and to knock off from the hands of his opponents this 
ever-ready weapon. 

41. What has thus drawn the attention of the outer world is 
the custom of unapproachability. Teniple-entry is a smaller 
- question, an internecine question among 

Temple-entry a Hindus. The existence of different deno- 
purely Hindu minations and of different places of worship 
question. for them is found in all important religions. 

The admission of the followers of one reli¬ 
gious denomination or sect into the places of worship of another 
sect, though following in the main the same religion, is a domes- 
tic question. Theremoval of unapproachability or theendal is a 
question in which the whole civilized world is interested, while 

temple-entry is a purely Hindu question. 
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42. From a very early period of Hindu religious history, 
popular. Hinduism believed in usages relating to iheendal and in 

caste distinctions. The impact of Jainism 
Belief in thee n- and Budhism on Sanatana Hinduism had 
dal and c&ste dis- little effect on the faith of the Hindus in 
tinctians a long- these matters. Nor did the religion of the 
standing custom. Mahoroedan emperors of Hindustan- shake 
their belief in unepproachability and caste 
status. But, with the advent of the Christian nations of Europe, 
and the introduction into India of education on western lines, 
there came a change. 

43. Christianity is essentially a proselytising religion. In 
India, the Christian missionaries adopted two methods to procure 

converts to their religion. They praised 
Recent change and preached Christianity on the one hand, 
of mentality and, on the other, decried the social and re*- 
among Hindus in ligious customs of the Hindus. They 
regard to their enlarged upon the ‘inhumanity’ of the obser- 
social and reli - vance of iheendal among the Hindus and 
gious customs. upon the unjustifiability of treating men as of 
higher and lower castes. This mode of 
preaching created gradually in the mind of the Avarnas a 
tendency to disregard the traditional superiority of the Savarnas 
and to look askance at the social and religious customs existing 
in the country. At the same time, among some of the Savarnas 
themselves, faith in* Hinduism, as popularly practised,, gradually 
diminished. 

44. The change of mentality thus initiated did not produce 
any immediate results, in the religious and social usages of the 

Hindus. It lay dormant for some time. 
Disabilities of chiefly due to the conservative spirit of the 
the Avarnas and Hindus which made them unwilling to break 
their gradual [re- away from established usages. But it did 
moval. not fail to show itself now and then in Tra- 

vancore. Custom, at one time, prohibited 
the Avarnas from wearing the same kind of dress as the Savarnas 
and their women from wearing ornaments of gold and silver. 
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These restrictions were removed about a hundred years ago. 
Later, the prohibitions against their entering public places like 
roads, markets, schools, courts and public offices were one by 
one removed. 

45. Within the last fifty years, the idea of unapproachability 
has been gradually losing its hold on the Hindu community 

The orthodox Hindu tried to cling to the 

Unapproachabi- sentiment even at great inconvenience and 
lity losing its hold, even hardship to himself. But each genera¬ 
tion as it came up was less concerned to 
keep up the old custom than the preceding one. Some of us can 
easily remember how in our school days Savarna boys had to 
purify themselves by a bath both noon and evening on their return 
from school. This practice has now almost completely ceased. 
Nowt there may be a few people here and there who religiously 
observe theendal every time they go out into the public road or 
any other place which is freely accessible to theendal classes and 
make a point of taking a purificatory bath before re-entering the 
house. But, in the case of most people, the very idea of pollu¬ 
tion does not enter into their minds in those circumstances. It 
may therefore be taken that generally among Savarnas the senti¬ 
ment of unapproachability in ordinary social" matters is almost 
extinct. 

46. One important aspect of the question we would explain 
here, The term Avarna has been used to include several dis¬ 
tinct communities, merely because all of 

Avarnas not all them are treated as theendal classes having 
socially equal. distance-pollution. But, as we have already 
noticed, they do not all stand on the same 
level. Even according to the Sastraic texts and custom, some of 
them have more and others less pollution. Some have to keep at 
aigreater distance than others. There is gradation among diem 
too, aiid the higher among them observe pollution at the approach 
of die lower. These distinctions are now less .pronounced than 
they were a decade or two ago. But it cannot be said that 
they have ceased to exist. 
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47. The most important and Numerically fhe biggest com¬ 
munity among die Avarnas in Travancore, viz., the Ezhava 

community, stands out from die others on 

Ezhavas. account of its educational and economic 

superiority. Ezhavas, according to die last 
census, number 869,863, a little more than the Nairs who num¬ 
ber 868,411. They are not mere agricultural labourers like the 
other two main Avama communities, the Pulayas and the Para- 
yas, but they are an industrial and trading community. Their 
higher economic status has naturally given them greater educa¬ 
tional facilides, and, on the average, they are much above the 
depressed class Avarnas and but little below the Savarnas in 
their standard of life. The disabilities of the Avarnas were 
therefore first felt by them, and the agitation for their removal 
first came from them. The Ezhavas have for some time been feel¬ 
ing these disabilities as humiliatory and have been organising and 
consolidating themselves with a view to raising their social status. 
The demand to have temples opened to all Hindus for worship 
naturally, therefore, was started by them. 

48. The movement for temple entry was started in Travancore 
before it was thought of in British India. For the last two de¬ 
cades, the Ezhavas have been agitating for 

Movement for the removal of unapproachability and for 
temple-entry start- their admission into Hindu temples. In 
ed in Travancore 1919, at the 15th session of the Sree 
by Ezhavas. Moolam Popular Assembly, the late 

Mr. T. K. Madhavan, then the editor of the 
‘Desabhimani’, a Malayalam weekly, and a prominent member of 
the Ezhava community, brought before the Government a repre¬ 
sentation for the removal of theendal and for admission into Savarna 
temples. Government replied that the matter related to religion, 
and that, as such, they could not interfere. At the next session 
of the Assembly (1920), under the caption ‘hardships experienced 
by Ezhavas in social and political life’ Mr. Kunju Panickar 
another member of the Ezhava community, represented that, as 

Hindus, Ezhavas too had a right of entry into all Hindu temples. 
Government merely noted this proposition. At the 17th session 
of the Assembly (1921), Mr- T. K. Madhavan raised the ques¬ 
tion again, but the Dewan ruled that, being a religious subject, 
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it could not be brought up in the Assembly. In 1923, in British 
India, the Cocanada Congress constituted the Kerala Untoucha- 
bility Committee with a view to work for the uplift of the 
depressed classes. This gave an impetus to the agitation in Tra- 
Vancore. In 1924, the agitators resolved that the prohibited 
classes should enter the roads round the Vaikam temple and walk 
along them. In March 1924, the Satyagraha movement at 
Vaikam was started with the object of getting the prohibition 
against using the roads round the Vaikam temple removed. The 
Satyagraha lasted for about a year. The roads on three sides 
of the temple (excepting the eastern side) were thrown open and 
the Satyagraha stopped. 

49- Since then, there have been similar attempts made with 
regard to roads around temples in a few other places. The 
Guruvayur Satyagraha in 1932 gave a fresh stimulus to the 
movement. 



CHAPTER V. 


TEMPLE ENTRY AND SOCIAL UPLIFT. 

50. Here we come up against the question of the relation 
between this universally accepted movement for the uplift of the 
depressed classes and the hotly contested 
Whether temple move for allowing the Hindus among them 
entry is a sine-qua- to enter temples where only Savarna Hindus 
non for the social are now allowed. According to the 
uplift o/Avarnas. reformer, in the work of the social uplift of 
the Avarnas, there is nothing more important 
than promoting his sense of selfrespect and removing his inferi¬ 
ority-complex. Religious practices exert a great influence on the 
mind of the Hindu, be he Avarna or Savarna, and, so long as 
the Avarna is kept at a greater distance before the God whom he 
worships in common with others, the distinction will continue to 
remind him of his inferiority and prove a serious handicap to his 
progress in all directions. The Sanatanist on the other hand 
maintains that worshipping in the same place is not a sine-qua-non 
of social equality. Even among those who are now admitted 
into temples for worship, equality is not found. There are 
different limits to which the different classes can proceed. Some 
of these classes consider the touch of some others to cause pollu¬ 
tion. Nor does the European, the Christian or the Mohamedan 
consider’himself treated as a social inferior because he is not 
allowed to go into Hindu temples. Religion is a matter of faith 
and the religious faith of no section of the community should be 
attacked under the guise of establishing social equality. Most 
religions have denominational and sectarian cleavages and so has 
the Hindu religion. Sanatana Hindus have for ages accepted 
certain tenets and have ordered their religious worship on them 
and it will be an unwarranted interference with their rights and 
with their freedom of worship if they are forced to act against 
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these accepted tenets. No one can claim to be a member of a 
particular denomination of a religion unless he accepts its 
doctrines, however distasteful or even repugnant they might be to 
others. As soon as a person loses faith in them and refuses to 
recognise them, he ceases to be a member of that denomination 
and cannot thereafter claim to participate in its worship. His 
exclusion from such worship does not affect his isociai status. 
The removal of any disabilities that may still exist as regards the 
use of public places or mixing with other citizens in public insti¬ 
tutions and functions, will secure as much social equality as it is 
possible to have. 

51. It is in this state of divided views that we have to deal 
with this problem. On the threshold of this controversy, we are 
met by the question whether the Avarnas 

Are Aoarnas are Hindus. The demand for temple-entry 
Hindus ? is conditioned primarily upon an affirmative 

answer to this question. It is as Hindus 
that entry is claimed for them into Hindu temples. Some of the 
opponents of temple-entry maintain that, in the sense in which 
alone the question is relevant to the issue, they are not Hindus. 
The term ‘Hindu’, they say, is a vague one which has come into 
use in comparatively recent times. The Aryas never called 
themselves by that name, and we do not find it in early Sanskrit 
literature. The law of the Aryas was called Sanatana Dharma, 
and their religion was Vedic religion. The term ‘Hindu’ was 
brought into use by foreigners as a convenient general appellation 
to denote the people of India, and Hinduism came to mean the 
religion of the Hiudus. Certain religions are found to have risen 
in India subsequently, like Jainism or Budhism, or been intro¬ 
duced into India like Christianity and Mohomedanism. Indians 
who did not follow any of these religions were lumped together 
as followers of Hinduism. 
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52 We may note here that the social and religious system deve- 
oped by the Aryas was mainly meant for themselves. They were 
divided into four Varnas and all others were 
The social and outside the scheme of the Varnas- Varm- 
religious system of bahyasd • The moral and religious precepts 
the Aryas meant and the rules for their observance and 
for the four maintenance were elaborated for those with- 

Varnas. in the Varna fold. There is not the least 

doubt from the historical point of view that 
the Aryans who came to India had to settle down in the midst of 
people who were there before them. As the conquering race 
and the race with a more virile culture, they kept themselves aloof 
from the conquered races who were treated as inferiors, and, 
probably, at least in some cases, as slaves. Naturally, they were 
considered unlit to mix with the conquering races and the law 
therefore segregated them. 

53- The class outside the Aryan social system was added to 
by the influx of those who were frequently expelled from the 
Aryan fold. Breach of social and religious 
Varnabahyas rules was punished by expulsion. The 

and Aoarnas. Varnabahyas arising in both these ways 

evidently form the Avarnas, literally those 

having no Varna. 

54. As we have already remarked, the Avarnas do not 
constitute a homogeneous class. There are several communities 
among them having very little in common in 
Aoarnas not social or religious practices. Some of the 
a homogeneous differences may be local. But there can be 
class. n0 doubt that, in some cases, the differences 

are racial. Some of the Avarna communities 

(l) •‘gyonmirrg ,ea!©''e:B/o a i-ajaO|<n^«a»o ajgns e/lEOroxn/s 
■ajfficio (C®«ea a_simiias”. 

tgfsRt twspn snnT f^srtcra - : i 

'tuft 3 11” 

Menu, Chap;. X, Verse 4. 

“ The three Varnas, Brahmana, Kshatriyo, and v'aisya have two births 
(tney are Dvijas). Sudra has only one birth, There is no fifth Varna.” 
This is explained by Kulluka on the ground that oross-oastes 
iSankirna-jatis) cannot be considered as separate from the castes of 
h’ir mother or father in the same manner aa mules cannot bo 
treated aa a separate species of the animal kingdom apart from horse* 
and donkeys. 
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have their own temples in some places. Mostly, the temples are 
very simple affairs, often some forest glade or grove of trees. 
But there are also here and there, especially among the Ezhavas 
and the Nadars, ancient and substantial temples. 1 In some of 
these temphs, the Gods worshipped are Hindu Gods and the 
mode of worship is analogous to that in Savarna temples. 

55. We have referred to this matter at some length because 
it has been seriously put forward for consideration by some of the 

Savamas in their answers to the questionnaire 
Avarnas taken issued by the Committee. The controversy 

as Hindus. based upon the indefinite use of certain 

words, is, in itself, we think, incapable of 
affecting the actual position on the facts. It is conceded that, in 
recent times, at any rate, the term Hinduism has become current, 
and'that the Avarnas are included within its ambit. It is also 
seen that the Avarnas worship the same Gods as the Savarnas 
either at Savarna temples or in temples of their own, though some 
of them may also have their primitive tribal Gods for worship. 
Foe our present purpose then, the Avarnas have to be taken to 
be Hindus. The only question is how far the demand for their 
admission into temples can be met. 

56. We cannot help noticing in this connection that, to some 
extent, the bitterness that has been imported into this controversy 

is due to the way in which the claim on 
Nature of the behalf of the Avarnas is presented. Some 
claim of Avarnas supporters of the claim seem to think it 

to temple-entry. necessary to put it forward as a clear right 

which has been wrongfully and illegally kept 
from them during all these centuries. We have already noticed 
that, judged by the Sastras and by the usage relating to temples 
and worship in temples or by the law as now administered 
by the courts, the Avarnas cannot be said to have a right to be 
admitted into temples. If, however, the right they claim is not 
a legal right but a moral right based on the fact that they 


1. Barbosa, at the beginning of the 16th Century, says that the JTnvna and 
the Mukkuvas had temples of their own at: that time, Vide East 
Africa and Malabar pp. 137-38, 
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are followers of the same religion and worshippers of the same 
Gods, that position should be made clear. 

57. The patent evils of aggressive proselytism may have 
induced our religious leaders not to resort to it. But there are 

historical instances of large classes of people 

Assimilating like the Bactrians, the Greeks, the Scythians 

power of Hindu and the Huns who were not originally Indo- 

culture. Aryans being gradually admitted into the 

Hindu fold. This illustrates the great 
assimilating power of Hindu culture. 

58. The Varnahahyas might not at first have had any part in 
the social or religious life of the Savarnas. But the genius of 

the Aryan culture was all-embracing and 
Savarna temples not exclusive. Gradually, the Varnahahyas 
meant for Avar- must have been drawn closer to the 

nas also though Aryan scheme of things and the leaders of 

subject to restric- Aryan culture, while maintaining the rule 
tians. against mixture of races (Varnasankora), 

must have been willing to extend to the 
Avarnas the benefit of their social and religious system. The 
worship of the Avarnas at Savarna temples, even from outside 
the walls, could not have become so common without the 
approval and help of the Savarnas. In some temples, special 
conveniences are provided for such worship, and it is not unlikely 
that processions beyond the limits of the temple and even of the 
Savarna village on festive occasions, have been prescribed 
specially for the benefit of the Avarnas. The question of their 
entering into temples apart, it cannot therefore be denied that in 
a restricted sense Savarna temples have been treated as being for 
the benefit of the Avarnas as well. The supporters of temple- 
entry plead that the time has now come for a step in advance being 
taken. 

59. The case for temple-entry is based on certain alternative 
grounds. First, it is claimed that there are no sastraic injunc¬ 
tions in support of the prohibition of the entry 

Sastraic posi- of Avarnas into Savarna temples. It is said 
/ion. that, in the Vedas, which are the most 

authoritative of Hindu religious works, 
there is nothing [on this point. Nor, it is said, are there any 



prohibitions in the Sastras. We have already noticed that, in 
the earliest portions of the Vedas, we do not find any reference 
to temples or image-worship. The view of historians is that 
image-worship arose only in the later vedic] period and that it 
became common only in the Sutra period about the 6th Century 
B. c. In the Dharmasutras we find frequent references to 
temples. 

60. As for the Sastras, there are, as we have shown, many 
texts in the Smritis relating to the Avarnas and their theendal or 

distance-pollution. We have also seen that, 

Prohiition in in the portion of the Sastras especially deal- 
Agamds. ing with temples, viz., the Agamas, there 

are specific texts prohibiting the entry of the 
Avarnas. It is therefore impossible to maintain that the practice 
of excluding the Avarnas from temples is unsupported by textual 
authority. 

61. The next branch of the case is that whatever texts there 
might be on the matter, cannot be taken as referring to the com¬ 
munities which constitute the present-day 

Application of Avarnas. To put it in concrete form, the 
the texts to present- argument is that the texts do not mention 
day Avarnas. Ezhavas, Pulayas or Parayas, or any of the 
other Avarnas by their present names. 
The inference is then drawn that there are no texts relating to 
these people. This point too, we have already considered, and 
we have stated our conclusion that, on any reasonable interpre¬ 
tation, it is indisputable that, though different names are 
employed in them, the prohibitary texts embrace the Avarnas of 
today. 

62. The next argument is that, though there might be texts 
prohibiting temple-entry, there are analogous texts imputing 

theendal or distance-pollution to the Avarna 

Lax observance classes, and that the authority of the two 
of rules of pollu- sets of texts must go together. According 

tion in Society. to the Sastras, the approach of the theendal 
classes to the high-caste. Hindu causes 
pollution to him; and he has to purify himself by bathing and by 
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other ceremonial rites prescribed in the Sastras. In. recent years, 
these rules of social pollution are not being strictly observed. 
As a matter of fact, they are more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. It was the rule of pollution applying, for 
instance, to the sacrificial fire and consequently to the higher 
castes that was applied to the deity and the temples If the rule 
has become practically a dead letter outside the temple, why 
should it be strictly maintained inside the temple alone ? Indeed, 
it is really impossible to observe it within the temple while it is 
not being observed in society. A person who gets polluted out¬ 
side the temple would be polluting the temple by entering it with¬ 
out performing the purificatory rites and it is very rarely that 
people observe that rule. The rule of pollution is thus, in reality, 
not being observed, and its observance in the temple is only a 
pretence, and it is meaningless to try to observe it inside temples 
alone. 

63. As regards this position, it cannot be gainsaid that, in 
recent years, in the matter of observing pollution, the conditions 
have gradually changed. The Sanatanists 
Sanatanists’ ex- also concede this though they do not 
plantion. concede that that change is any justification 

for giving up the rule regarding temple-entry. 
Their reasons for this position are ihree-fold. 

(a). In the first place, the lax practice in the matter of 
observing pollution in public places is itself in accordance with 
sastraic rules. The Dharmasastras themselves allow relaxation 
of the rules in certain cases. They do not insist upon the 
impossible or the impracticable. They lay down what are 
known as Apaddharmas, i. e., rules of conduct in times of danger 
and difficulty. They also recognise exceptions to the strict rule 
of pollution in places and circumstances where it will be ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient, if not impossible, to observe it strictly. 
Instance the following texts;— 

‘ ’as u'ao®oailnj33u-.^) 
grarutfajc&j -cu m oscti^i 
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‘%ptreTr%srit§ 

fasrrr n”i 

“ At religious processions, at marriages and at festivals of 
all kinds, the rule of untouchability for unapproach- 
ability) is not known (not observed).” 

“cmBBisiS 'jLTWiaEi s>s>.ojai 
«a/uoj ojlffiatoaiwi g 

oOgaJg«reo«^> .a) 

cTUosajcroi' tamo effiojum ” , 

%T fircTO: I 

* 

q-sjr 11 ” 2 

“ In calamities or in difficulties, and, especially, in a 
fortress, in a market or in a high road, let what may 
happen (if pollution happens, it does not matter).” 

As regards pollution on the way to a temple, there is a 
special provision in Devala smriti. 


"■‘seaio aitocru a°la_icmoo nk 
®sajsau.'LiO«slQiziocD<o>cnb 
-ajsmnoeioob ajiuflcroarib aiOoJI 


gg<^j3 co cfgocoaojxisnjffli 


^r^T'4rrr»Tcn^, 1 

n ^nsrar^n; h” 


If Chandalas or Patitas, who are found near the temple, 
having come there for worship, happen to be touched 
(by a high caste man), a bath need not be taken by 
the latter.” 


The non-observance of the rules of pollution at the present 
day is, according to them, mainly to be found in cases that fall , 
within these exceptions. 

( b ) In the second place, it is maintained that even now 
there are many Savarna Hindus who strictly follow the rules of 

1 Atrismriti quoted iu Paraiuram&dhaviya. 

2 Samrarta, another old Sinritikara, quoted in Parsaar* Madhavija. 
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pollution and that, in the case of those who do not, as far as 
pollution occurs, it is merely on social occasions, and it is a 
matter of purely individual concern to them. But entry into and 
pollution of the temple is a matter affecting the whole community 
of Savarnas. If an individual chooses not to purify himself after 
being polluted in a public place, it is a matter for himself alone. 
It does not directly affect others who still desire to observe the 
rules. The latter could, whenever they are polluted, purify 
themselves by performing the prescribed rites. But a temple 
polluted affects all those who wish to go to the temple for 
worship. 

(c) Thirdly, the position as regards pollution of the 
temple is altogether different from that of individuals in public 
places. A temple is a sacred place, a place meant for religious 
worship, and the need for absolute purity, material and spiritual, 
is paramount there. The analogy between a public place, e. g„ 
a school or market, and a temple is extremely inapt. Whatever 
may happen outside, the temple if self has to be protected from 
pollution, 

64. The relaxation in practice of the rule regarding pollution 
outside the temple which is a fact that no one can deny has to 
some extent weakened the observance of theendal or distance- 
pollution generally. But, though the observance of theendal 
outside and the prohibition of theendal castes entering temples 
cannot be said to have no connection with each other, the latter 
is based upon specific, independent texts in the authoritative 
works on temple-worship. These authorities have to be reckoned 
with separately from the texts in the Dharmasastras relating to 
theendal outside. 

65. It is then urged by the supporters of the temple-entry 
movement that, if the Savarnas are the beneficiaries who are 

entitled to keep the Avarnas out of the 

Position that temples, the voice of the majority of the 
minority has no Savarnas should prevail in the matter. If 
right to thwart the the majority of the Savarnas are willing to 
will of the majority, permit .the Avarnas to worship with them 
within the temple, the minority cannot have 
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a right to thwart the will of the majority. The law must side 
with the majority of the beneficiaries. 

66. This, however, is not the law. Every religious in¬ 
stitution must have been founded with a view to worship being 

conducted according to certain principles 

Reply. and on the basis of certain tenets accepted 

by the followers of a particular sect or deno¬ 
mination. Whoever ceases to have faith in these tenets, ceases 
to be a member of that persuasion and, ipso facto, loses the right 
to benefit by the foundation. It makes no difference that the 
number of such dissentients is large or that they form the majority. 
The foundation is for the benefit of those who stick to the 
original faith. As long as there is even one such, the law will 
maintain his right against all the dissentients. 

67. This is a legal position which is firmly established by 
the decisions of the courts in England, in British India and in 
Travancore. It is well summed up in the extract from an 
English decision quoted and relied on by the Travancore High 
Court in Vol. 23 of the Travancore Law Reports at page 180': 
“ Where a congregetion become dissentient among themselves, 
the nature of the original institution must alone be looked to as 
the guide for the decision of the court—-and to refer to any other 
criterion as to the sense of the existing majority would be to 
make a new institution, which is altogether beyond the reach 
and inconsistent with the duties and character of this court. ” 

68. The next branch of the argument for temple-entry is 
that, having regard to the changed circumstances today, es¬ 
pecially the change in the attitude of the 

Changed circum- Savarnas to the Avarna communities, the 
stances. prohibitory texts in the Sastras should be 

annulled or modified. The prohibitions in 
the Agama sastras exist side by side with the precepts and rules 
in the Dharmasastras enforcing the social segregation of the 
Avarnas. That social segregation has almost become a thing 
of the past, and what is more, the bulk of the Savarnas them¬ 
selves, far from desiring that segregation, are prepared to work 
for the bridging of the'gulf between the Savarnas and the Avarnas. 
If the Avarnas and the Savarnas can thus freely mix together 
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outside the temples, is there any reason why the Avarnas should 
not be allowed to mix with the Savarnas inside the temples for 
worshipP Even now the Avarnas worship the same Gods, and 
they worship fat the same temples. Only, they are segregated 
and kept outsid the temples and not allowed to mix with the 
Savarnas in the temples. There being free movement outside, 
why should segregation be kept up here alone P 

69. This it seems to us, is the most important point in the 
whole controversy. The question of temple-entry itself would 

perhaps not have arisen but for the breaking 
Movement for down of social barriers and the freedom 
temple-entry the with which all classes of society are brought 
result of social together without any distinction in public 
changes. affairs. Freedom of intercourse between 

the Savarnas and the Avarnas has naturally 
brought about greater sympathy between the classes and a 
stronger desire for the levelling of distinctions. The Savarnas 
themselves have been more and more appreciating the need for 
taking in the Avarnas and strengthening the bonds of Hindu 
society. The movement for temple-entry is, in the main, the 
result of this change. 

70. It is sometimes said that, as the Avarnas have their 
own temples, there is no need to admit them into Savarna 

temples. No doubt, there are some Avarna 
temples, and the Avarna witnesses who 
The plea that have been examined avow their faith in 
Aoarnas have tern - the efficacy of worship in such temples. 
pies of their own. The number of those temples, however, is 
very small and they are quite inadequate 
to serve die religious needs of the Avarna communities. Further¬ 
more, the Avarnas feel that some of the Savarna temples have 
a reputation for great sanctity and Hindus who have faith in 
temples cannot but attach superior efficacy to the worship in 
those temples. Their desire to share in the benefit of worship 
in them cannot be met by the plea that there are other temples 
where they have the right to worship. 
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71. The question of efficacy apart, from die point of view 
of the Avarnas—the educated Avarnas—the question, as re¬ 
cently it has come to be treated, is one of 

Communal self - communal self-respect. They are Hindus, 
respect they worship the Gods of Hinduism, and 

yet they are not allowed the use of Hindu 
places of worship. The more impatient among them feel that 
it is disgraceful that, in the face of this denial by the Savarnas 
of opportunities for worship, they should still call themselves 
Hindus. Some of them would, as a protest, cease to be Hindus 
and attach themselves to some other religion. No doubt, the 
present practice is not one for which any one today is responsible, 
as it has been in existence for several centuries. But, as a 
matter of psychology, this attitude of theirs is easily under¬ 
standable. 

72. A consideration of the decennial census reports of the last 

half century proves that there has been a * 

Conoersion of very heavy landslide among the Avarnas 
Avarnas to other which has reduced the number of the 
religions. Hindus and added to that of other religion¬ 

ists, especially, Christians. The Avarnas 
in Travancore that have thus left Hinduism in the last fifty years 
are seen to be approximately five lakhs. 1 The figures are 
somewhat disquieting and they are beginning to make an im¬ 
pression even on the conservative Hindu. The need for doing 
something to check this outflow is widely felt. But there is no 
agreement as to the remedy to be applied. 

73. The Sanatanists’ reply is that it is unfortunate that the 
Avarnas should think that their exclusion from temples is insult¬ 
ing them. That feeling is based upon a 

Worship in serious misconception. The division of 
temples a question Hindu society into various strata is based 
of faith. on the Karma theory which is one of the 

most universally accepted and fundamental 
principles of Hinduism. The caste into which a person is bom 
is determined by the effect of the acts of the Jiva or the soul in 
1. Census Report of Travancore for 193] F. 389. ~~~ 
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its previous lives. 1 The caste position does not depend on the 
person’s acts or conduct in this life. Nor can such acts or 
conduct suffice to alter the caste status except for a future life. 
A recognition of a person’s caste does not therefore imply 
personal admiration or contempt, for it does not depend at all 
upon the qualities of the person in this life. Whether this position 
is appreciated or not, the sacredness cf temples should not be 
allowed to be marred by breaking the rules of the Agamas. 
The entry of the Avarnas into temples is prohibited by the 
Agama sastras, and such entry, it is declared, will, if expiatory 
ceremonies as prescribed are not performed, destroy the sanctity. 
If the sanctity ( Chaitanya) of the image is lost, the temple be¬ 
comes a mere empty building and must certainly cease to serve 
the purpose of a temple. Temples are intended for the benefit of 
those who have faith in the Divinity of the Pratishta (installa¬ 
tion) in the temple and the sanctity of the temple as the abode of 
the Divinity. Temples themselves have been consecrated ac¬ 
cording to the Agama sastras; the deity is installed in accordance 
with the rites prescribed by Agama sastras; and the sanctity attach¬ 
ing to thf temple and the deity installed therein is, according to 
the faith of the worshipping Hindu, induced by the performance 
of rites and ceremonies prescribed by the Agama sastras. In 
order to maintain that sanctity, the rules prescribed or the con¬ 
ditions laid down in the Agama sastras must be observed. If 
we have faith in temples, in the deities installed in the temples, 

i u^o-TiOG on <u(C0njiDlcP-ir c . ■S'm.'cfiUjc * 

(Circrs EcJcHogja-c i eniAio 

aatuao ejssranjo to^sOl. " 

“*ptsPTOT q?iPTKl%3 tfW; act: IRftfr 

tfavr apff sra- 5pTT Sfi wggwitft l” 

Apastauiba’a Dharmasutras, II T’rasna, 1st Patala, -'"l Khamla, 3rd Sutra. 

‘KjDESaj^jc&o ajgns ougneoo_s^ro 

St 3a-”l 1. (tfiry « mo V j (Staxim jiJSja!;: riwggj Rooimjo 

^vff l” : 

Ibid. II Prasua, 5th Patala, 11th Knamla, Sutras 10 and II- 
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and in the forms of worship observed in the temples, we cannot 
withdraw our faith from these conditions alone. These are all 
equally matters' of faith, and it will be improper and illogical to 
attempt to apply the test of reason to one part of them alone. 
Just as we cannot reason as to how or why the ceremonies of 
installation induce sanctity in the image or why the daily cere¬ 
monies prescribed by the Agamas are needed to maintain the 
sanctity of the image, we should not attempt to reason how or 
why restrictions as regards temple-entry are necessary in order 
not to destroy that sanctity. 

74. The Sanatanists do not attribute conversions of the 
Avarnas to other religions to their not being allowed to enter 

temples. There were many conversions 
Are Conversions before the temple-entry question was mooted. 
due to prohibition Conversions have, in fact, been less nu- 
to enter temples ? merous in recent years, because of the 
general improvement in the social and eco¬ 
nomic position of the Avarnas. Conversions have been due not 
to any religious considerations at all. Converts have been 
attracted by the chances of easier or more lucrative empl oyment, 
and, no doubt, an improved social position. And conversions 
will cease when the social and economic position of the Hindu 
Avarnas is improved. 

75. It may be conceded that conversions in the past have not 
always been due to the converts’ conviction that the religion 

which they accepted was better than the 
Social disabili- religion which they were giving up. They 
ties one of the knew equally little perhaps about either 
reasons for cornier- religion. But, with the awakening that has 
sion. now taken place among the Avarnas, then- 

consciousness of the disabilities which they 
have to suffer in Hindu society is likely to prove an irritating 
cause for a desire to get out of it. This is not an aspect that can 
be ignored. At the same time, it is indisputable that the removal 
of inequalities in public social life and the carrying out of 
measures to improve the economic condition of the Avarnas will 
go a long way to relieve the irritation. 
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76. It is then urged by the supporters of temple-entry 
that, according to the Sastras them- 
Different rales selves, the rules and practices which 
and practices for were followed in one age may have 
different ages . to be given up or modified in another age: 

05,905 ffi-o com-. 

<105© aw Sj'iacs 

CnlcsO CO &CTB1CUJ5 

<%CD53oJ0 orfl 9.T5 SjIbos ” 

^ $ vrrrl- 

*35 35 <5 3 ffsrt: I 
cTTT 13*37 3 ^r®rr 

gnw ft 3 fs^r: u” i 

“Special are the rules of conduct for each cyclical age, and 
the regenerate castes are guided by the rules that govern 
the age; no censure can therefore attach to them, for the 
regenerate conform to the spirit of the age.’’ 

< l <sraecnj cut sac. 

e <<Xg.ST:S•» o SJCo.Jc ID <5 S05 
Ws.'r^ cftej^cqtSCO tr^rrOo 
ccyCO©a-;OCtsrfuo«fly8 ” 

“5**5 fcrgh srar- 
iaicfraf gurr grr I 
ssfwgfr Hoit 

53^Tig?TF*3: tt” 2 

“In conformity with the character of the age, the rules of 
law suitable for men differ from age to age. The rules 
for Krita differ from the Treta rules; the Doapara laws 
are not identical with the Kali rules.” 

g esxfuo cuJema- 
Gi^moacc ffCO'cro-Eos clot's 
pj a-Cs CBCc&JafWtacs 


1. Parasara, I, 33. 

2. Parasara, I, 22. 
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% g ’=tw- 

dram: i 

gjrq^ ?iTfi%!%gr: 

ee^V qr<mn ?^rr: n” 1 2 3 

‘For the Ktita age, the laws of Manu are suited, for the 
Treta, those by Gautama, for the Doapafa, those by 
Sankha and Likhita, and for the Kali, those by Parasara 
are prescribed.” 

‘‘mja-sisgato <gj«BC);eco 

Sjra:c»3o (joracjcf'rQjsS«i 

it usTOO'cfTO) •ft-j'&s'O cqjsrr, 

ijrcrgn 

qgTqi i 

ircRf^Eg 

‘In the Krita, one should quit the "country itself of one who 
has perpetrated an offence; in the Treta it is enough 
to quit the village of the perpetrator; in the Doapara, 
the family of the perpetrator alone need be shunned; and, 
in the Kali, the offender alone.” 

‘ATCUO on"' 1-3 aruoseajjo 
@cgj.!s3i nrggjSroru'' 1 -oJ 

CD tCS [£-}0 2 o Cgj TV G (2fOlQ J0— 

■'T.tsf if qiqsnpd 
55# rrpJSsfq sj i 
5RI: !TI«fteq^Rr«qf- 
#qrj?§t%i^rqr ti 

mqiarrr srarra =q |3 

‘In the Kali age, an enormity of sin is both seen and 
contemplated. Men are mostly of meagre capacity and it 


1. Parasara, I, 24. 

2. Parasara, I, 25. 

3. Parasaramadhaviva, Madhava’s introduction. 
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is with a view to benefit them that Achara, Prayaschitta 
and Vritas have been circumscribed.” 

77- The Smritis also contain instances of such changes. 

The following are some of the texts 
Instances of enumerating the changes made for the Kali 
change of rules Yuga, 
in Smritis. 

Sgjo^O OOa dCDOCUCUo (VllOO 
<a>6iai'o ajoED cd cBidflsa 
gj0ig)8oco>0o oftasnuejo.” 

‘•'srarar: 

ssrsHr ctsrr t 
s 5csr ra *T 

wnjraRi n” 1 

“Re-marriage of girls, an additional share for the eldest son, 
the killing of animals, the Niyoga form of begetting 
children and Sannyasa, these five should not be done.” 

t! ai”lcuai0si0 » Q^effiOeicUSlfBKJl'D 
asairoooj oD'emaacno 
anoailtfio taflats)acD.'OG^jacffiu 
cujfflsmaaaojcn rrvorjg.tJi'lf. 


oj'l®)0 ^©oj^sicsfficuoaj 
truOfiaOimco Bsmu^ajano 
CQiSmS (TOOH’o ©nOOTUO 
C^»"ls'lajjOTJ^.Tn“ Q _lS>S)«;s. 
ng.-oiocnT sajo*2J° 8 |_J IB i°° 

*SBJfDOoia'D OoDOSmsTg 

roVuoial i'oco"' d3>™3sirTl 

ajjajniooo^djcfco sDjaaaiS, 
oruaait«aioa_ri troccyoDOa 

e^aosmo aliens" eaoja6, ’’ 
“i%'asrrai nOTcT^rr 

I 

sm%3rr sfr^jftwjVa 
^an?nfr tl 


l. V»yupuran». 
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*reh ?tni g??# ^ 

^fftliKsMdAk: U 

«5&?rff flfi'flw: i 

ErsrPhrrft ^rrlror 

ST^r #S I! 

surcanfir sr^ijrf 
sflfui 3d,^n. vta<t n” 1 

‘The Niyo/ja form of procreating children, the re-marriage 
of virgin widows, etc., etc., etc,, the punishment of 
witnesses in the event of a quarrel between a father and 
son, and last, the wandering of a Sannyasin without 
lodging and food, these have been declared by great 
sages at the beginning of the Kali Yuga by means of a 
definite decision in view to the protection of the world 
to ?be Achards which should not be observed. The 
decisions of good men are as much authority as the 
Vedas themselves.” 

‘‘aeoiSrosm ovisiDiociojotcn s 
0)0 cr>(&) true oj afl© nos 


e"! 001*00) igojncijij gsjo 
COCO IS 2) OJ Coo J82) CD ® tfla ^ 
efcaara tsjsro <n>j>aoa4 tuemooi 
tuso^jomo^iacDlniPsrr)!,^ 
“i^or 5^1571%: 


1. Adityapnrana tj noted in Kamalakara Bhatta’s Nirnayasindhu, 
pp. 275-7. The passage is very long and it is only a few verses at 
the beginning and the end that have been extracted here. 
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<?rsh5T®oT§ra*r 

srefruraMpr i 

53 sfiMig 4 «fifaw: ll”l 

“The Niyoga form of procreating children, the acceptance 
of the Vanaprastasrama, the performance of Brahma- 
ckdrya for any considerable period and human and horse 
sacrifices, these have been declared by learned men to be 
Dharma which should not be observed in the Kali age-” 
78. It is also seen that, on grounds, evidently, of expediency, 
exceptions to general rules are liberally 
Exceptions to provided for in the Smritis. For instance, 

general rules. though specific periods of pollution are pres¬ 

cribed for near relations at births and deaths, 
in certain cases instantaneous Sudhhi or purification is declared. 

“oolapcns ®6>.usp scirrutaorruacoa odoojWcs 

®osjocnffi | ^o©'t(mo ; 5'ac®inj oruejs aaov^jos injfel.OTinroos. 
nvocyrois iffi^aD^faocrrn'^iu eayc Ojiss 

masera'-au cnoc^l canroj a-iorofo'lan, 

g6|«»o onta>scr> eoacn «®eiOT»a .Osin^a crflz ©gi'tois 
loisaejOJ gje&Tle'ibgtgj-i counoeftosaj m maty-nfl,, ” 

■‘fViiM: M 3rr?fi Tr-HT-sar ^nq-frr: i 

• ^rsn^: stiMlNr *ra: ^tr=un it 

5ts5f: ^ra^sr snferrfjia *fr tpr: s 
xm% vn% mfiref: n 

fvnw 3R straf Mr MM; i 
aft?’ ^CPTPTtE H SJ-'gerfo II ”2 

‘Artists, artisans of all classes, physicians, female and male 
servants, barbers, kings and srotriya Brahmins who had a 
sanctified religious life, all these are purified without a 
moment’s delay. A person observing a religious vow, a 
person purified by being engaged in a sacrificial right, 
one of a regenerate caste who has set up a sacred fire in 
his house and a person whose services are requisitioned 
by the king, these and a sovereign have no impurity on 


1. Smrityartliau&ra. 

2. Parasara, Prayaschiita katida, TIX—20-23. 
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account of birth. A person who is about to be engaged 
in a battle or who has made preparations for making a 
gift, one who is distressed or a Brahmin who has been 
invited to participate in a religious feast, these become 
pure then and there—as pure as if they have observed 
the full prescribed term of purification.” 

Madhavacharya, in his commentary on these verses, states that 
these exceptions are provided to obviate the great inconvenience 
that would otherwise be caused to the public. 

f (® ih 0 (0 0 Sj 5 0 

*ioa tarsi auouxninByaJo 
®i«4 afcibeia cnoscojo sacnoffifl 
(oitrgonrt ®soo8 crvjAitiaasrrfl 
“ajW1m!®i9>o anioi ifcmsnri 
ffiiesmjm m ciDs.jfflrai 
(rorrj^-i^pcft.’liciirucSiS rrysicro 
aa«@uc eairafl crTIfTOjcros ” 

‘ ■'ra'&rsrra^rrrftr: 

tTOtra; 35T: Ii” 


sr smef i 

n”t 

“The work that artists like painters do is not known to 
others, and therefore they are pure so far as their work is 
concerned. Again, the work that a physician does is one 
which is not possible for another to perform, and therefore 
a physician is always pure so far as his touch is concerned.” 
So too, in the case of juntouchability and unapproachability, 
exceptions are provided. Vide texts quoted in paragraph 63. 

79. Generally, in imposing penalties for breach of sastraic 
rules, it is provided that; differences of place, time and other 
circumstances must be considered. 


1. Adifcyapureraa. 
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‘‘ezeoao ofcOejo ojco's dB<eflsrio 
njon-JsroiitffinjoftfHJ cantmras 

I^JCCQI'JBlIcWo @-|<&gj [ _ 3 Jo <TOjO» 
Bj© ®jjoa<Dio cn coW'cgiiBfla ” 
5UT% 


^hsr si fapsfrar: n”i 

“Prayaschitta has to be fixed carefully with due regard to 
place, time, age, capacity and sin in all cases and also in 
cases in which no prayaschitta has been prescribed under 
the rules.” 

80. As the Dharmasastras give great weight to Achsras, 
it is natural to expect that they would not 
Validity of insist on anything being done that would 

Acharas. outrage ,the moral sense of the people. The 

following texts show that this position wa$ 
expressly recognised by the Sastras : 

1 * oJ ftT’ (gy © R e KJlQ {& 161 £ *0 
®cof , D crojcrooo a'Cffla)(b®sf'6'®> < 9 
CD naOTUo try sajoe <ffea 
aaioftan^o^®e.oj *’ 

srerafs&r ^ n”2 


1. Ynjnavalkyasmriti, Prayaschittadhyaya—verso 283-. 

2. Manu IV—176. Ivnllukabhatta’s gloss on the above verse is as 

follows :— 

‘ { iBticnj®oJOB<£feo ;;:; avuiDa_j©oe')ajg5®aJc t ^<ij;««BOXj croditrujeocno ; 
saictajvjl^oyo = cn;© ®a)o«ft.ccoOo Qj1$^)Oc®s • cnioo asi two 
acDociituosI, ’’ 

ct ail€M=5rsir n4«r<w; at^®s=?r5r 

s?fa>wt ittlfr; wr gssf nt^rrR i” 

Kulluka refers to the giving away of lrin whole property by a 
person who has to proteot his children, etc ■ as an act which 
may cause pain in the future, and animal sacrifice in the 
JIadhyamashtaka Yaga as an act offensive to men in the Kali 
Tuga. 
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“Let him avoid the acquisition of wealth and the gratifica¬ 
tion of (his desires if they are opposed to the sacred law 
and even lawful acts which may cause pain in the future 
or be offensive to men.” 

“isracrojAcOjo «aioa oXle.T'-igo 
cuAemoaJ |0_ajc!<cicm 

ufo T.Whr 3 |i 

“Let him not do acts which are not conducive to his ad¬ 
vancement heaven-ward or which are opposed to public 
opinion.” 

“ nj rot aj a n e mio a o® ffl <d 
UJefcn_fliu):*SKD'0 cgo_is 

=5 n”2 

81. On the other side, it is argued that these texts only prove 
that acts which had been ordained as duties in one age have 
been given up in a later age as being un- 
Can Adharma suited to the weaker character of the people, 
be changed into and that there are no texts which turn into 
Dharma ? Dharma in a subsequent age what has been 

prohibited as Adharma in a previous age. 
Desirable acts prescribed may be allowed to be dropped. But 
acts prohibited as bad and sinful are never subsequently ap¬ 
proved. Further, in any case, they are matters specifically pro¬ 
vided for in the Sastras. As regards the texts relating to 
1. Yajnavalkyasmriti, Acharadhyaya, verso 156. “a“3*>afieJingo” 
" ” (Not accept 1 by all men) according to 

Visvarupa, and ‘hsma<fcee\ac(^BCD<a o’’ “’ 

. (produative of public outcry) according to Vijnanesvara. Vijna- 
ncsvara cites AWehara (incautation), govadha (killing of animals) 
on the occasion of madhuparlsa , etc., and niyoga form of remarriage 
and the marriage of a Sudra -woman among Asvargya and Lnlca- 
vidviehta acts and states that those should not be performed, especi¬ 
ally, in the Kali age, although ordained by. the Sastras. 

%■ Viahnupnr&na, 
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practices “which are disapproved by the world” it is main¬ 
tained that they are not to be taken in any general sense, but as 
the, illustrations in the texts themselves show, as mere matters of 
detail. Lastly, even the changes that the texts mention as having 
been made are, according to them, not made by a lay body, but 
by a body of experts in the Vedas and Dharmasastras. Vayu- 
purana, in the passage quoted above, says that the change therein 
mentioned was, as already referred to, effected by Budhas 
(learned men). So also the Smrityarthasara says: “The 
learned declared these acts to be prohibited in the Kali Yuga.” 
The Dharmasastras themselves define the nature of the body 
which should' clear doubts as to the Dharmas and make rules 
suitable to new conditions. Such a body is}known as a ParishaL 
The nature of the Parishat is defined as follows :— 

eCJOOOJCOO CUO oJltHoilSjo CVSElo 

dt^jutoo cu?<0 fymao kj>o ojceio cio oj'.njoejc8cQj«4. 

asjOO'ttfiAuio coetoeuj:o<&s ( 
a^ecii nvjigaDoajffio, 

gs njaajtej^iian^j tn.tKSuaoj'sB.u .aj 
• ©j d_ido o-iKn^e^Sssia-ao cuieBauocio-sciDlgpgsitm , 
®.u8ajlaoaa.o auo cyuamygjlseaoowat 
ms ajlssstiacBS ajsroo co/bseeij ac.oS£imoaDoqaneiroo^(®siioi8.'’ 

an qr?*# g# <rfcpsirc?i; i 
wpnr ^rfir n 

•r^tCT i 

vjnm ti 

7j aqrar^ flfartrw: i 

rr raanr: <rcf n”t 

“Whatever an assembly consisting of ten or of at least three 
persons who follow their prescribed occupations declares 
to be law, the legal force of that declaration should not 
be disputed by any person. Three persons who each 
know one of the three principal Vedas, a logician, a 
Mimamsaka, one who knows the Nirukta, one who recites 


M»uu, XXI, 110-113. 
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the sacred law, and three men belonging to the first three 
Asramas shall constitute a legal assembly consisting of at 
least ten members. One who knows the Rigveda, one who 
knows the Yajurveda and one who knows the Samaveda 
shall form an assembly consisting of at least three persons 
competent to decide doubtful points of Dharma. Even 
that which one Brahmin versed in the Veda declares to 
be law must be considered to have supreme legal force, 
but not that which is proclaimed by myriads of ignorant 
men.” 

sojacolaBSsrraos 
ojosa6!a@njjBj <saOJ ojo 
cruo (gy^araxffo tn> cut eajfyjo 
aasiAo cuoaujoroaojlofoias” 

<<! 9Rcrrct 

qntftraJra sn i 
hi sjSra 

^si sti^nstrf^H: ||” i 

“At least four persons who are versed in the Vedas and 
Dharmasastras or at least three persons one of whom is 
learned in the Rigveda, another in the Yajurveda and a 
third in the Samaveda can form a Paris hat. Whatever 
such aParishat declares is Dharma. Dharma can also 
be proclaimed by even a single individual if he is very 
well versed in Vedanta.” 

“-oJimjaaeo ojo ©ocmo ai./a-i’' am (go^cqjcbsajSaJOffiCDog 
ito co4aa {DmO ojlsssisiscfflo scnraasxcc^ <ruor>(jjyc®8. 
^j(TOjo®<oo ojo ©sumo cucia_n 0 cu«omosi/io' l Snnc@'Vr ,8 
IgcyodcmrjoaDoo rnxErtrioo ©cm aJrtTlaaato* cruo ajlcx^aajartji ” 

‘^Tfr m tfsft n STS^qriHTT: | 

H WT ^RT HfII 

^«ih 1 swr 5im t^^?ijrsfir^iB(ui: i 
snuoirwi HHstf ^ hi u”2 

“Whatever is declared by four or three persons who are 
well versed in the Vedas, that is the Dharma and not 
what is declared by others though they may be thousands 

1. Yajnavalkya, Acharadhvaya, verse 9. 

3. Paraaara, PrayaBohittakanda. chapter VIII, verBes 7 and It- 
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in number. Four or three persons who know the Vedas 
and who perform Agnihotra and who are men of ability 
in the Brahmin community may form a Parishat." 

cp:oh /\ Ig)ieiifejaaacipjj:ea 3-v 
cn,OB:nn:a>oaiaj cxT'@aaoc A-ejS) x.c<*s [ajcipcro,®< b>. 
ojdziSL-rpo raaos uj njlgjss .■ jgjg) anhamj . 

•rrgTcr i rrfjj, i 

w^rtPcftJfrar i%5 5 tr ?rf: srerew n 
3i[^f fear: i”* 

“Even though a perron 4s very well versed in the Vedas, 
he is not fit to declare what is the proper prayaschitla. 
In the Kali age, an assembly of men of equanimity and 
learning is considered to be better for dealing with such 
questions and hence several Brahmins who know the 
Dharma should declare the proper prayaschitia." 

82. According to the Sanatanists, it is such a Parishat alone 
that has jurisdiction, if at all, to consider 
Changes how the question of a change in the existing 
to be effected. practices based upon sastraic injunctions. 


ald a rrgjCe'Wlr.nJrcS gs-pmS 
0115 ao’cEgO © 0 oB,II 13 (©^s 


i 

^ rtw »Ti?nnT 55: 

?? 11”- 

‘When no mention has been made about certain I Dharmas 
what is to be the rule ? "Whatever Brahmins who are 
Sishtas declare, that is doubtlessly; the Dharma in such 
cases.” 


1. 'Dev&Iasmriti- 

2. Mann XII—108 





CHAPTER VI. 

EXTENT OF FEELING IN THE COUNTRY. 


83. We have now to see what extent of support each of 
these two views has in the country. We have toured the State 

and taken some evidence, but nothing in the 
Extent of public nature of a referendum. The inference that 
support to the we draw from the evidence before us is 
temple-entry move- therefore more in the nature of the general 
ment. impression we have been able to form from 

it. Naturally, the impression varies with 
individuals. While some of us think that the preponderance of 
opinion is on one side, others think that it is the other way. Of 
course, this divergence has become possible only because there is 
strong opinion on either side. 

84, A mere comparison of the numbers of opinions on either 
side that the Committee have been able to collect will not serve 

correctly to gauge the country’s opinion. It 
Feeling of is however somewhat instructive. We have 
Avarnas on the issued a questionnaire and secured replies 
question of temple - from 3,122 persons. Of these, 2,867 are 
entry as disclosed Savarnas and 255 Avarnas. The Avarnas 
by evidence . who sent us replies are in favour of temple- 

entry being allowed and this is not at all sur¬ 
prising. To-day it is not likely that there will be many among 
the Avarnas themselves who would harbour the feeling which, till 
a few years ago, was general among them, that entering temples 
and “polluting” them would bring down on their heads divine 
wrath and its concomitant evils. No doubt, some Savarna 
witnesses of position have stated that even now there are some 
Avarnas who have that feeling. But their number is, even 
according to them, very small. Further, it is only the more or 
• Jess educated and modernised among them that would be in a 
position to answer the questionnaire, and among them the desire 
for temple-entry, especially, as a symbol of social equality, is 
very staong. 
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85. We give below a statement showing the number of 
members of the several classes of Avarnas 
Analysis of who have sent replies and given oral 
the evidence of evidence. 

Avarnas . 




86. All the Avarnas who have answered the questionnaire 
are of opinon that religious worship or rites performed within the 
temples will be more efficacious than religi- 
Feeling of ous worship or rites done from outside the 

Avarnas on effi- premises. The same view is expressed also 

cacy of worship. by all Avarna witnesses who gave oral 

evidence. The reason they give is that a 
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sight of the image is necessary to derive full benefit from worship 
and that an unobstructed view of the image can be had only from 
within the temple. 

87. Among the 123 non-caste Hindu witnesses who gave 
oral evidence, 3 were non-believers in the cult of image-worship. 

A large majority of the rest were persons 
Nature of who admitted that they were not in the habit 

Avarna witnesses, of visiting caste-Hindu temples for worship, 
as they felt that the disability laid on them 
in the matter of entry into such temples jis derogatory to their 
self-respect. 

? 88. All the Avarnas who gave evidence, except one Ezhava 
gentleman, were desirous of being allowed entry into caste-Hindu 
temples. The exceptional Ezhava witness 
Oral evidence of was a Vakil practising at Kottarakara. He 
Avarnas. opposed temple-entry because of his con¬ 

viction that it would eventually end in 
entangling the Avarnas in the caste-web of the Savarna Hindus, 
and in exploiting the Avarnas’ wealth. 

89. On the whole, from the evidence before us, we are in a 
position to say that the trend of opinion among the non-caste 
Hindus is 'that religious worship and rites 
Trend of opinion will be more efficacious if they are per- 
among Avarnas. formed from within the temple, in sight of 
the image. * 

90. A large body of Savarnas believe, on the basis of the 
Agamas, that the entry of the Avarnas into the Savarna temples 
would cause defilement of the temples. They 
hold the view that, if non-caste Hindus are 
given admission into the temples, there will 
be no efficacy in the worship or rites per¬ 
formed in them. There is, on the other side, 
a large number of Savarnas who think that 
the admission of non-caste Hindus into caste 
Hindu temples will not only not reduce their sanctity and the 
efficacy of the worship or rites performed in them, but will really 
enhance them by the worship of a larger number of people. The 
former are against the temple-entry movement and the latter 
support it. A majority of the written answers received from 


Feeling of 
Savarnas on effi¬ 
cacy of worship, 
if temple-entry is 
allowed. 
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Savarnas supports the former view, while a large majority of the 
Savarna witnesses examined hold the latter view. 

91. The following statement gives an analysis of the written 
answers. 

Analysis of the 
Written answers of 
Saoarnas. 



It will be seen from the above statement that, of the Savarnas 
who have answered the questionnaire, 525 believe that die effi¬ 
cacy of worship will diminish if entry is given to the Avarnas, 
while 468 are of the opposite opinion. 

92. The above figures cover only the answers of those to 
whom the questionnaire was individually sent by the Committee. 
Besides these, the Committee have received 1,874 answers 
evidently in response to the general notification published in 
the Government Gazette requesting the Hindu public in Travan- 
core to submit answers to the questionnaire. No doubt those 
who sent answers in response to the general invitation in the 
Gazette, may not, in general, (there being several exceptions of 
course) be holding as important a place in the public life of the 
State as those to whom individual requisitions were sent by the 
Committee. But, they too are persons equally entided to voice 
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their opinion on the question, and their answers also demand con¬ 
sideration. As however, the Committee do not^ base their con¬ 
clusion on the mere numbers on either side, it is not necessary 
to determine the comparative weight to be given to the two sets 
of answers. We may note here that about 1,500 answers have 
been left out of consideration in tbe calculation made above, as 
they are either from people who neither belong to nor have 
any interest in Travancore or are subscribed by persons without 
bouse names, profession or other means of identification bein£ 
added. 

t 93. Of the 325 Savarna witnesses examined, 238 favour 
temple-entry and 87 are against it. The 
Analysis of the following statement contains an analysis of 
oral eoidence of the oral evidence :— 

Saoarna Witnesses. 
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94. The Committee wished to get the views of women 
separately as far as possible. It is difficult to get either answers 
or oral evidence from Savarna Hindu women 

Feeling among who, as a general rule, avoid appearing in 
women. public. It is only the few who have had 

English education or have had occasion to 
take part in public movements that would be willing to come for¬ 
ward to state their opinion. The number of opinions collected 
from Savarna ladies has therefore been very small. The 
questionnaire was sent to 10 ladies. Only 3 answers were 
received, and they were all in favour of temple-entry. The 
Committee in the first instance issued invitations to 8 ladies to 
give oral evidence. Only 2 of them appeared and they were in 
favour of temple-entry. At some of the stations where the Com¬ 
mittee examined witnesses, offers were made by or on behalf of 
certain ladies that they would give evidence and the Committee 
invited them. The evidence of 22 ladies has been recorded in 
that way. They were all in favour of temple- entry. 

93. Many of the men who gave evidence were 'asked about 
the feeling among 'women on the question. Their statements 
support the position that would naturally be expected, uiz., that 
there is more opposition to the temple-entry movement among 
women than among men. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that there is a fairly large section among the women too that 
favour the admission of Avamas into Savarna temples. 

96. The Committee took steps to get the views of communal 

and other associations. The questionnaire 

Views of com- was sent to 108 Brahmin Samuhams and 
munal and oiler 355 Karayogams, mostly Nair organisations. 
associations. Replies were received from 9 Samuhams, 

all of which were against temple-entry, and 
from 30 Karayogams, of which 29 were in favour of temple- 
entry and one against it. 

97. Notices were issued to 15 Samuhams, 33 Karayogams 
and 24 other Savarna associations to depute representatives to 

appear before the Committee to give evidence. 

V iews of Kara- Only one representative of a Brahmin 
yogams, Same- Samuham appeared, and he opposed temple- 
hams etc. entry. 14 representatives of Karayogams 
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appeared and gave evidence in favour of temple-entry. Ten 
other associations* sent their representatives of whom eight 
deposed in favour of and two against temple-entry. 

98. From the preponderance of die oral evidence and the 
information as to general feeling in the country which we have 

been able to gather from that evidence, it is 

General feeling clear that there is a strong feeling among 
among Savarnas. Savarnas in favour of temple-entry being 
allowed. At the same time, it has to be 
recognised that there is considerable opposition from a large body 
of Savarnas on die other side. 

99. On a consideration of all these points, the Committee are 
of opinion that there is such a change from the past in the circum¬ 
stances of the present day as to make it 

A properly con - desirable that whatever steps are possible 
stitutedParishat to should be taken to give the Avarnas greater 
advise the Sove- facilities for worshipping at Savarna temples 
reign in the matter and thus to help them to get over the feeling 
of relaxation of that though they are Hindus they are treated 
rules. by the Savarnas as outside the pale of 

Hinduism. At the same time, it is necessary 
that the faith of the orthodox Hindus in temples and in the 
sanctity of the deity installed in them should not be weakened. 
Many of the witnesses, who gave their opinion against temple- 
entry, were prepared to concede that if a properly constituted 
P arishat were to approve of any relaxation in the rules prohibit¬ 
ing the entry of Avarnas they would be satisfied that entry to 
that extent would not derogate from the sanctity of the temple 
and die image. We think any step in that direction should he 
taken under the advice and with the concurrence of a Parishat. 

0 1. Travanci.re Narolmtiri Samajam, Xtavelikara. 

2. N. S- Society, Changanassevi. 

3. Nambntiri Yogakshema Sabha. 

4. Hindu Samajam, Muvattupuzha, 

5. Brahmasaunrajyam, Oheiigaumir. 

’6. Haindava Yuvajana Samitlii, Cheuganmir 

7. Haiudava Ladies Association.. 

8. Hair llahasabha, Timvaila. 

9. Savarna Kshetrodain&sta Saraiti, Tecchanikkad. 

10. Avhara Samrakehini Sablia, Alwaye. 
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Any change in the Smritis should be made by the body to whom 
that {unction is assigned in the Smritis themselves. The extent 
to which the present rule prohibiting the entry of Avarnas int o 
temples may be modified should be determined by the Sovereign 
on the advice of a Parishat. It may consist of Tantris, Vadhyans, 
Vaidikans and the Azhvancheri Tamprakkal, and of men learned 
in the Sastras and conversant with present-day world-movements 1 . 

ICO. Meanwhile, as we have already remarked, everybody 
is agreed that Hindu society is bound to take immediate and 
adequate measures for the uplift of the 
Scheme for up- Avarnas socially and economically. It is 
lift of Avarnas. also agreed that greater facilities should be 
- provided for their secular as well as religi¬ 

ous education. It is possible to work out a scheme for the 
attainment of these objects independently of the question of 

(1) In the past. Pttrighatu have functioned effectively. Ap&sthamba says 
that the decisions of learnul well after due deliberation (rruacot or 
^ a _'u<m<s n aacQ?\ »y.T.crure) or qi^sfr is authority 

along with the Vedas. He further observes that, though in the 
Vajasaneya-Brahm uia it is stated that the Vedas may be studied when 
thunder is heard, that injunction should not be followed, because it is 
opposed to the decision of the elders (aryasamaya pratiahiddha). Theie 
were also Pandits attached to tin courts of Kings who decided what 
were the appropriate Dharmas to be observed, as could be seen from 
the* following passage extracted from Sukranitisara : 


Qr^efij <2=e> rru^g r^c oj rtBSUjSfwn -oj fre&cyxo 
*06 *QT^aj"lrt8i3!)0 OtAi/ a_.erm/ta c^rab a-Hodlecu#^ ^ 

ii Tv f nrr grft: k 


% ?rg%r ft;g*rr i 

if 'rfvsvTsira; 

'rcsff li” 


A leurupd man should decide what the present and past Dharmas are, 
what Dlarmas are observed by men, what has been ordained in the 
Sastras, and what Dharmas are in practice opposed to those, as al»n 
what Diannas are at variance with present-day observance* and the 
■injunoti ns in the Sastras, and then inform the King of the D harm as 
which are productive of good, both hereafter and here (in after-life 
and in this life). 
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temple-entry. The Committee suggest for this;pu r P ose action on 
the following lines 

(i) Distance-pollution or theendal should be removed by 
appropriate legislative measures, subject to reservations 
in the matter of entry into temples and into their 
adjuncts like temple-tanks, temple-wells, Homapuras, 
Anakottils, etc., and subject to the following provi- 

(a) Public tanks used for bathing purposes should 
be thrown open, after separate cisterns are attached 
to them or portions of them are walled off, where 
people could wash their clothes, etc., before getting 
into the tanks for bath. 

(i) Public wells should be thrown open, after they are 
provided with cisterns, in which water should be 
stored from the wells by Municipal or Health 
Department employees, and from which water should 
be drawn through taps. 

(c) Government Satroms should be thrown open, after 
they are provided with separate kitchens, as in the 
case of such as are already open to all classes. 

The Committee think that prompt action should be taken as 
regards these three items. 

(ii) Arrangements should be made for providing Bhajana- 
madoms, instituting religious lectures, opening schools 
for adult instruction, and having proper housing and 
sanitation and the adequate supply of wells and tanks 
for such Avarna communities as in the opinion of 
Government require such assistance. This item may 
be so worked as to be completed in a definite period, 
say, ten years. 

(iii) In important centres, temples may be built and conse¬ 
crated, where Savarnas and Avarnas may worship 
together, such Savarnas retaining their full rights of wor¬ 
ship, etc., in temples where Avarnas are not now 
admitted. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PROBABLE RESULTS OF ALLOWING TEMPLE-ENTRY. 

101. It is of course not possible to anticipate with any degree 
of certainty or even approximation the results of temple-entry 

being allowed. The possible results can 

Results can be be stated only vaguely and in a general 
stated only way. The probable consequences are noted 

vaguely. below. 

102. It has already been said that there is a fairly large 
section of Savamas who are opposed to the entry of Avarnas 

into temples. If temple-entry is allowed, 

Breaches of the one result apprehended is that the opposition 
peace. is likely to lead to breaches of the peace. 

But the Government should be able to take 
the necessary precautionary measures. 

103. A large body of Savarnas may keep away and a large 
body of Avarnas may go to the temples for worship. It is very 

doubtful, however, if this result would be 

Keeping away lasting. Some of the Savarnas who keep 

of Savarnas and away at first may go back later ; at the same 

coming in of time, when the novelty wears off, the number 

Avarnas. of Avarnas going to temples will be reduced. 

The Committee do not, however, think it 
likely that the total number of people worshipping in temples will 
fall below the number doing so at present. 

104. The priests now officiating as Tantris, Santhikars 
(Poojaris), &c., in temples are likely to give up their services. 

The Vaidiks are among the most orthodox 

Attitude of people in the Savarna communities. 

Tantris and Especially is this the case in Kerala. With 

Santhikars. the exception of a few who depend entirely 

upon their work in temples for their liveli¬ 
hood, they will go with the orthodox section. The complaint 
that, at present, there are priests in some temples who are fit 
neither by learning nor by character for the work, cannot be said 
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to be baseless; but, as a class, the Tantris and Santhikars are 
efficient and good men. We may be able to get people from the 
same community to take their places, but it is unlikely that the 
new recruits will command the same respect. 

105. Along with the priests, some of the other servants in 
temples, such as the Kazhakakfl r s> many of whom are remune¬ 
rated by gift of portions of the daily cooked 

Attitude of other rice nioedyam (offering to the deity), may 
temple servants. give up their work. Even if they elect to 
continue, they may claim cash salaries,instead 
of cooked rice allowances, as the cooked nivedyam may be con¬ 
sidered polluted. It is after all not likely to prove a great 
difficulty. 

106. The temple-tanks and the temple-premises, it is feared, 
will become unclean. Though no doubt there are very clean 

persons among the Avarnas and very un- 

Temph'ianks clean persons among the Savarnas, the 
and wells. average standard of cleanliness is lower 

among the Avarnas. To a great extent, 
cleanliness is a matter of habit that has to be acquired by 
practice. Throwing temples, temple-tanks, etc., immediately 
open to the Avarnas, will therefore, it is said, tend to lower the 
general standard of cleanliness in them. It cannot be asserted 
that this fear is groundless. But it only means that special 
measures will have to be taken to avert that result. 

107. According to the orthodox Savarnas, the admission of 
Avarnas into temples will destory their sanctity, as the Agamas 

declare that it will cause pollution to the 

Sanctity of temples necessitating the performance of 
temples. purificatory ceremonies. Failure to perform 

or even delay in the performance of these 
rites will destroy the sanctity of the image and bring about 
calamities to the worshippers and the country. This matter, we 
have already dealt with, and we do not" wish to say anything, 
more about it. 
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108. The orthodox prophesy that, it temple-entry is allowed, 
temples will be deserted both by the conservative and the 

advanced sections of the Hindus, the former 
Fear of desertion losing their faith in the temples and the 
of temples by latter having no real faith in them. Nor 

Avamas and. will they be long patronised by the 
Savarnas, whether Avarnas. To them who usually live far 
reasonable. away from the existing temples, and whose 

mode of life leaves little leisure, going to 
temples wiil be in the nature of a task. At first, they may flock 
to the temples, but, when the novelty wears off, their attendance 
will also fall away. The Aroor temple at Shertala is referred 
to by some of the witnesses as an instance in point. Till 
recently, ihe Pattaryas (a class of weavers) had, it is said, no 
admission into that temple. But, in a recent case where some 
Pattaryas were prosecuted for entering the temple, the Travancore 
Hig}i Court acquitted them, holding that it had not been proved 
that they were a prohibited class. Since then both the Savarnas 
who used to frequent the temple before, and the Pattaryas them¬ 
selves have been keeping away from the temple, which has thus 
become practically deserted. This, it is said, will be the fate of 
all temples if temple-entry is allowed. We do not, however, 
think that the case of the Aroor temple can be treated as afford¬ 
ing a correct index to the result of allowing temple-entry. The 
Savarnas of the place might naturally resent what they consider a 
breach of the rule or custom in the case of their temple alone, 
while, if it is done in the case of all temples, they may have no 
objection to share the common fate. 

109. The Committee are of opinion that the evil results, 

even to the extent they are anticipated 
Evil results mini- above, will ensue only if temple-entry is 
mised, if change effected against the will of the orthodox 
made on advice of Savarnas. If any advance that is effected 
Parishat. is made on the advice and with the concur¬ 

rence of a Parishat, the undesirable results 
will' be very greatly reduced. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


GOVERNMENT’S POWER OF INTERFERENCE, 

110. The Sovereign, as Parens Patriae, has, under many 
systems of law, special rights and duties for the protection of those 
who sure deemed incapable of safeguarding 
Mdkoima right, their own interests. Religious and chari¬ 
table trusts are usually classed under this 
head. In English law, the Sovereign exercised this right of 
superintendence over trusts through the Chancellor and his 
court. In India, the Hindu Rajas have, from ancient times, 
exercised this right of superintendence over charitable trusts and 
Devasthanams (religious trusts) and it has been recognised by 
-the courts in India and by the Privy Council. This right of the 
ruler is known in Malabar as the Melkoima right. Mdkoima 
has been defined as “the right which the Sovereign power 
possesses over property of which ownership is in others. It is a 
right of superintendence, an incident of Sovereignty.”* It has 
been further explained by justice Holloway in the following terms : 
“It is not only not the same, but absolutely incompatible with 
ownership. It was the right the Sovereign power possessed over 
property of which the legal ownership was in others.” It is thus a 
right exercised by the Sovereign in order to protect the funds of 
charitable trusts from being misused or misappropriated by the 
trustees. In exercising this right, tlie Sovereign sweeps aside the 
trustees and steps into their place with the object of administering 
the trust property so as to carry out the intentions of the founder 
of the trust. In the case of Devasthanoms managed by private 
trustees, the Malabar Rajas always exercised powers of super¬ 
vision over, and in extreme cases, assumption of management of, 
the religious institutions. In Travancore, the Sovereign has, in the 
exercise of . this right, assumed the management of several 
religious institutions. By this assumption the Government have 
stepped into the shoes of the trustees and have been managing 
the institutions in their best interests. 

*Raja Muthuraraalinga Sethupathi v Perianayagom Pillai, 

I Indian Appeals 209 at page 233. 
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111. The most prominent instance of such assumption was 
the act of the Government in 987 M. E., whereby the manage¬ 
ment of 378 temples was assumed by 

Assumption of Government. The only contemporaneous 
administration of records relating to this assumption that are 
temples in now in existence are two orders issued by 

987 M. E. the then Dewan Col. Munro. 1 Theyexplain 

the reason for the assumption as being the 
earnest desire of the ruler to see that these temples were properly 
administered. In the Proclamation of 1097 M. E, by which 
the separation of the Devaswoms from the Revenue Department 
was effected, the nature of this assumption is referred to in the 
following terms :— “In virtue of the Melkoima right, the 
administration of certain Devaswoms along with their endowments 
was, owing to their mismanagement by the Ooralers, assumed 
by Government in 987 M. E„ with a view to their better 
management and to the maintenance of the said temples and their 
appurtenances in good condition.” The Press Communique 
which accompanied the Proclamation added that the State’s 
assumption of the Hindu religious institutions in the days of Col. 
Munro was an act done in the exercise of the traditional right 
of Melkoima inherent in the Hindu Sovereigns of the State and 
that it was not an act of confiscation. 

112. Subsequent to 987 M. E. too, the management of some 
temples has been assumed by Government. To define and re¬ 
gulate the procedure for such assumption, 

Hindu Religious Regulation III of 107911903, The Hindu 
Endowments Religious Endowments Regulation, was 

Regulation III of passed. Its operation was confined to 
107911903. temples and religious endowments in the 
hands of more trustees than one, endowments 
in the hands of a single individual or family being excluded. 
The Regulation did not confer any new rights or powers on the 
Government. Its object was only to regulate the proceedure for 
the exercise of the already eixsting right of Melkoima. Since 
then, some religious institutions have been taken over under its 
provisions. 

1. Appendix IV »nd appendix V 





113. It will thus be seen that the Melkpima right exercised 
by the Hindu Sovereign over Hindu religious institutions is only 

the right which the Sovereign as Parens 
Melkoima right Patriae has of superintendence, over all 
co-extensioe with charitable and religious institutions in the 
the right of a trustee. State. The extent of that right, as explained 
before, is co-extensive with that of the trustees 
or the Ooralers of a temple, the Sovereign by the assumption 
of management substituting himself for them. 

114. In the temples the management of which has been 
assumed from time to time, certain reforms have been effected. 

Many of the witnesses who support temple- 
Inslances of entry have referred to these as instances 

interference. where the Government have exercised a 

right to alter the mode of worship in the 
temples and to modify longstanding usages and practices. The 
instances referred to are : 

(i) admission of Chakkala Nairs into temples; 

(ii) throwing open of roads in the vicinity of temples to 

Avarnas; 

(iii) abolition of animal sacrifice ; 

(iv) ! admission into temples of those who have made sea- 

voyages ; 

(v) abolition of Purappattu in the Shertala temple ; and 

(vi) abolition of the Devadasi system. We shall briefly 

deal with each of these. 

115. Chakkala Nairs were not used to entering within 
the Nalambalam of many of the caste Hindu temples in the 

State. Disputes arose when they entered 
Admission of into the Thiruvalla, Kalkulam Ramasvami- 
Chakk a ^ a Nairs kovil and Aranmula temples. The Vaidi- 

into temples. kans and the Tanlris of the State, to whom 

the matter was referred, declared that they 
were Nairs and had the right of entry. Orders were passed by 
the Government accordingly. In spite of this, there was some 
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trouble subsequently about a few other temples and the Govern¬ 
ment in their order No. 169JD., dated 8th January 1918, de¬ 
clared their previous orders in the matter applicable to all temples 
and tanks in the State. 1 A specific exception was, however, 
made of the Sree Padmanabhaswami temple and the Padmatirtham 
tank at Trivandrum. 

116. Roads around some temples and feeder roads till recently 
considered as approach roads to temples and closed to Avarnas are 

now being used by them. They have been 

Throwing open allowed to use the roads passing round the 
of roads in the Vaikom temple. The approach of non-caste 
vicinity of temples. Hindus to the temple gates and their going 
along Sanketam roads were deemed, it is said, 
to have the effect of polluting the temple. The permission granted 
to diem to use those roads has therefore introduced a decided 
innovation in custom. 

117. It does not seem, however, correct to maintain that the 
. prohibition against the Avarnas using the roads outside the outer 

walls of certain temples was for fear of polluting them. The 
Tantris themselves do not say that. The protection of the 
rSanketam roads was for the convenience of the Savarnas.going to 
.the temples for worship. They could reach the temple without 
i being polluted on the way by the approach of Avarnas. The 
. relaxation of the rule has been made without altogether losing 
sight of this object. In Vaikom, for instance, the road on the 
■. eastern side is still closed to the Avarnas. Orthodox Savarnas 
can bathe in the eastern tank and enter the temple without meeting 
Avarnas. Though therefore it is a change in a longstanding 
.practice, it cannot be said to be a change in the usages directly 
^affecting the temples. 

118. In some shrines dedicated to Bhagavathi, the custom 
obtained in the past, of sacrificing goats and fowls. This pra¬ 
ctice was put an end to by Government by 

AMitirm of their order dated 9th March 1925.' 
animal sacrifice. Cucumber now takes the place of the animal 
victims in the ritual. Animal sacrifices are 

1. Appendix VI. • 

2 Appendix VII* 
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not prescribed in the Agamas for temples consecrated according 
to them. This too, therfore, though a change in past practice is 
. .not an interference with Agamic regulations. 

119. According to the Smriti texts, s'ea-voyage puts a caste- 
Hindu out of the pale of his Varna. Consistently with this rule, 
there prevailed in Travancore a practice that 
Seavoyage■ Savarnas who crossed the sea did not enter 
temples. This custom has become a dead- 
letter now, as caste Hindus who have made sea-voyages freely 
enter temples for worship. 

1 20. During Utiavoms in the Shertala temple, particularly 
on the Pfiram day, obscene songs* used to be sung by the Karak- 
kars of the place in the belief that the deity’s 
Abolition of blessings could be won thereby. This was 
Purapp&ltu. a longstanding practice. In spite of some 

opposition, Government stopped this custom 
by their order dated 4th March 1927. 1 It is not possible to 
say how this practice first arose, but it is not one prescribed by 
the Agama Sastras. 

121. The Agama works make Nriitam or dancing of Deva- 
dasis a jjecessary part of temple rituals. Agreeably to this rule, 
the east coast temples maintain on their staff 
Abolition of dancing girls fo perform this function. But- 
Deoadasi system. in Malabar temples, this practice is now un¬ 
known, and if it ever existed, must have 
died out long ago. In the temples of South Travancore and 
Shencotta, owing perhaps to their proximity to the Tinnevelly 
District, the Devadasi system persisted till very recently. It was 
abolished by Government by their order dated 15th August 
1931, 2 for the reason that the Davadasi system had outlived its 
time and degenerated into an undesirable institution. But, 
among the various rites constituting the Puja service is one offer- 
. ing a Mantric and Manasic Nritta to the deity, and that still 
continues. 

1. Appendix VIII. 

Appendix IX,- 
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122. It may be seen from the foregoing paragraphs that 
Government have at times interfered with social usages and even 

religious practices when they were found 
Interference not to be undesirable. Such interference cannot 
beyond the powers be said to be beyond the powers of a trustee 
of a trustee. desirous of administering the trust properly. 

The Government, when they effected the 
changes acted as they have always purported to act with regard 
to the temples in their management, in the excercise of the right 
of Melfioima which gives them the full powers of trustees or 
Ooralers. 

123. If a trustee can, wjthout being guilty of a breach of 
trust, effect [these changes, can he not also effect the further 

change involved in allowing Avarnas to 
Whether trustees enter temples ? That is the question that is 
can allow Anar* asked by those who put forward the changes 
nas to enter tern - above mentioned as showing interference in 
pies. the religious practices in temples. In an¬ 

swering this question, the difference between 
what is of fundamental importance and what is of secondary im¬ 
portance has to be kept in view. Changes in subsidiary matters 
and in matters of mere practice, may, in the interests of the insti¬ 
tution, be effected by the trustees, but not changes contravening 
important rules of the Sastras. We have seen that many of the 
reforms effected cannot be definitely said to contravene the rules 
of the Smritis or of the Agama Sastras. The admission of the 
Avarnas into temples would stand on a different footing. It 
would go directly against the principles of the Smritis and the 
express rules of the Agamas. As Justice Beaman has observed 
in the decision reported in I. L. R. 33 Bombay 509 : “Any 
extension or limitation of the scope of a trust so as to exclude those 
who were intended to be included or to include those who were 
intended to be excluded is really a breach—and a very serious 
breach—of trust” 
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124. Is a Government, it may be asked, then powerless in 
any circumstances to deal with religious institutions except withr 
in the scope of the rights and powers of a 
How far Goo- trustee ? Obviously not. The theoretical 
ernment can consti- right of the Sovereign to legislate for the 
tutionally interfere. State is absolute and unrestricted. The 
question, however, which we are consider¬ 
ing here is how far the Government can without exercising that 
extraordinary right interfere in the administration of Hindu reli¬ 
gious institutions ? We have seen that they have, by virtues of 
their exercising the Melkoima right, the full .powers of a trustee 
in the temples under their management. As regards temples 
under private management again, they can exercise the Melkoima 
right of superintendence to see that the trustees administer the 
temples properly and, when that st£p becomes necessary to en» 
sure proper administration, they can take over the management 
themselves. In the case of purely private temples belonging to 
individuals or single families, the Government have no right of 
interference.: The Melkoima right is confined to public temples, 
that is to say. temples in which any section of the public at least 
is interested as. of right. 



CHAPTER IX. 


COMMITMENTS MADE BY GOVERNMENT. 

125. We have seen that, legally, the Government’s position 
with regard to Savarna temples in their management is that of 
trustees, a position which they have attained 
Alleged commit- by the exercise of the Melkoima right of 
mertis. the Sovereign. We have also seen that, in 

the past, the Government have changed the 
customary practices in certain temples in the exercise of their 
Melkoima right. On the question whether, in exercise of that 
right, the Government may allow the Avarnas to enter Savarna 
temples, we have indicated our view that, in the present state of 
the law and the Sastraic authorities, the Government cannot, as 
Melkoimai make such a change in the existing custom. It is 
contended on behalf of the Sanatanists that even if the Govern¬ 
ment ordinarily would have the power to do so, they have, by 
conduct and express declarations in the past, committed them- 
sehres to the existing usages and are pledged to see that they are 
not altered. The main items of conduct and declaration which 
are relied on for this purpose are, as gathered from the answers 
to the questionnaire and the oral evidence of witnesses, the 
foliowing:— 

i- The dedication of the State to Sri Padmanahha by 
Maharaja Marthanda Varma; 

ii. The treaties with the Rajas of Alengad and Parur by 

virtue of which the Government got the manage-' 
ment of the temples in those areas ; 

iii. Col. Munro’s orders at the time of the assumption of 

the Devaswoms in 987 M. e., and 

iv. The Devaswom. Proclamation of 1097 and the Com- 

munique dated 12th April 1922 accompanying it-, 

126'. The dedication of the State to Sripadmanabha: is an act 
of great political significance. But it is difficult to.see how it is 
relevant to the present question. By the 
Thrippadidanam dedication, the Maharaja became the servant 
of S25 M. E. of Sripadmanabha, ruling the State as.His 
'Vicegerent. Tins fact does'not, it seems to’ 
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us> in any way affect his relation to the various creeds and com* 
munities in the State. As regards Hindu religious institutions, 
this does not give him greater rights or lay upon him more oner¬ 
ous duties than as a Hindu ruler he would have. 

127. The treaties and other records mentioned above, in this 
connection, merely show that the ruler of Travancore has under¬ 
taken to administer the Hindu religious 

Records relating institutions concerned in accordance with 
to treaty relations recognised custom and usage. As Mel¬ 
icit h other Rajas, as we have already stated, he has to 

etc. administer them in accordance with custom 

and usage as any trustee has to do. These 
papers too, therefore, do not in any- way add to his rights or 
duties. We are, therefore, of opinion that none of these inci¬ 
dents constitute any special commitment by the Government as 
regards the customs and usages of temples. 

128. Special emphasis is laid by the Sanatanists upon the 
Royal Proclamation of 1097 effecting the separation of Deva- 

swoms from the Revenue Department. That 

The Royal Proclamation contains the statement “Our 

Proclamation of Government shall.—administer the 

1097 M. E. Devaswoms in accordance with such usage 
and custom as may be recognised by our 
Government.” This, it is urged, is a definite undertaking by the 
ruler that the Devaswoms shall be administered in accordance 
with existing customs and usages. It may be said in reply that 
the proviso “as may be recognised by our Government” makes 
this undertaking practically valueless, as the Government may, as 
they like, recognise or refuse to recognise any custom or usage. 
But, it is very doubtful if that is the correct interpretation of the 
clause. Evidently, the proviso is intended to save the Govern¬ 
ment from disputes as to the existence of particular customs. No 
one should be allowed to contend that there is a particluar 
custom if the Government say that there is not. The clause ob¬ 
viously has reference to the question of fact as to the existence of 
a particular custom or usage. In the Proclamation itself the 
position taken up is that the Government control the Devaswoms 
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only in the exercise of the Melkoima right of the Sovereign. It 
will be inconsistent with that position to interpret the clause in 
question as indicating an intention on the part of the Government 
to take a power to over-ride even the fundamental practices of 
religious worship in temples. The statement extracted above, 
however, does not, in our opinion, mean any special commitment 
beyond what a trustee, by his position as such, undertakes. 



CHAPTER X. 


COMPROMISE 

129. On the question of temple-entry we find two extreme 
views. The supporters of temple-entry are for extending to the 

Avarnas the privilege that the Savarnas 

View of suppoft- generally have, of going up to the Sopana 
ers of temple for worship ; and that position they want 

entry. to be conceded at once. With them, it is a 

matter of principle and self-respect, and 
they say they cannot accept anything less. 

130. On the other side, the Sanatanists maintain that the 
present practice cannot be modified to the slightest extent. With 

them it is not a matter for logic or argument; 

View of Sana- it is a matter of faith. Any interference 

tanists. with the system of worship established by 

the Sastras, however mystic and unintelligible 
to the lay mind the basis of it might be, will, in their view, be 
destructive of the whole scheme of temples and image-worship. 

131. This is the attitude of the majority of witnesses on either 
side. A compromise in the sense of each of the two parties to a 

controversy willingly yielding part of its 

Middle courses, claim so as to arrive at an agreed via media 
is, therefore, out of th: question. And 
most of of the witnesses have, in so many words, declared a com¬ 
promise to be impossible. But, we have to see whether it is 
possible to suggest a course which, while to some extent at least 
' satisfying the aspirations of the Avarnas, does so without destroy¬ 
ing the faith of the Sanatanists and making them feel that they 
are deprived forcibly of their freedom of worship. That would 
be a middle course, and, in that sense, a compromise between 
the two extreme views. 
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132. Some of the answers to the questionnaire and some of 
the witnesses have suggested certain ways of doing this. One 

method is to allow the Avarnas to enter 
Allowing entry up within the walls but not to go within the 
to Nalampalam. Nalatnpalam. They might go as far as the 
Ptadahshinacazhi or Balioatlom. Even now, 
there are certain classes of Hindus who have access only up to 
that line. The Avarnas, it is said, may be given that right. 
According to the texts of the Agama Sastras, this too would 
cause pollution. But, the intensity of the pollution is according 
to the nearness of the place to the image in the temple. If the 
pollution is outside the Balioattom it is much less serious than if it 
were inside. This restricted admission would also meet the 
objection to temple-entry based on the lower average standard 
of cleanliness of the Avarnas and their ignorance of the etiquette 
of temple-worship. This stage would serve as one of 
apprenticeship. 

133. Another middle course suggested by some witnesses is 
to throw open some temples in the several parts of the State for 

common worship by Avarnas and such 
Throwing open Savarnas as are prepared to worship with 

of some temples. them. The Avarnas may here be allowed 

to proceed up to the S opdna, like the 
Savarnas. This will make the idea of the mingliug of Avarnas 
and Savarnas for common worship familiar, and it is claimed, 
will, in course of time serve to demonstrate die baselessness of 
the fears of the Sanatanists that the temples will lose their sanctity 
and importance if Avarnas are admitted into them and will be 
deserted by Savarnas as well as Avarnas, 

134. A third suggestion is that fresh temples be built where 
all classes of Hindus without distinction may be admitted for 

worship. Many of the Sanatanist witnesses 
Building of new were in favour of this. This suggestion is 
temples for common worthy of consideration. It meets to some 
Worship. extent the need for proper places of worship 

for the Avarnas. It also serves to illustrate 
in practice the sympathy of the Savarna supporters of the 



movement who declare their readiness to worship with the 
Avarnas. And what is more, it will have very great effect as 
propaganda. Nothing will familiarise the idea of common 
worship so much as the practice of Savarnas of status and position 
mixing with Avarnas in such temples. «But, it does not, to any 
extent, meet the desire of the Avarnas to be allowed to worship 
in the existing Savarna temples, many of which have a great 
reputation for sanctity. It cannot also strictly be said to be a 
compromise on the question of temple-entry, though it is a com¬ 
promise in the matter of common worship, which may serve as a 
stepping stone to the other. The Committee accept this as a 
useful suggestion so far as it goes. 

135. A fourth course which a few witnesses suggested is to 
allow the Avarnas to enter into all temples for worship, but to 

allot different times in the day to the 

Throwing open Sanatanists and the Avarnas. The Com- 

0/ temples with mtttee are of opinion that this will alienate 

time specification, the Sanatanists from all temples and lead in 
practice to innumerable ■ difficulties. In 
certain temples, or, on certain days, some particular time is 
considered most propitious for worship. Which party is to have 
that time ? And to enforce the quitting of the premises by all 
members of certain communities at a specified time every day 
will also be difficult. The Committee feel that this suggestion is 
impracticable. 

136. As they have already indicated, the Committee think 
that it is.' desirable that some advance should be made. At the 

same time, they are not in favour of any 

Possible forms sweeping change being effected. In the 
of compromise also opinion of the Committee, the two possible 
to be referred to forms of compromise in the matter are : 
the Parishat. (i) entry being allowed as far as Balioatiom 

in all Savarna temples and (ii) throwing 
open of some of the existing temples in the several taluks for all 
Hindus, the others being reserved for the exclusive worship of 
the Savarnas. 

137. These two methods might also be referred to the 
Parishat suggested in paragraph 99 supra. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

We may now summarise the conclusions we have arrived 
at. This may best be done by answering the points raised 
by the Government in their proceedings constituting the Com¬ 
mit teee. We shall take the points in order and record our 
answers to them. 

1. “Whether, in all or any of the temples within the State 
the caste Hindus have either an exclusive right of worship or 
recognisable civil rights in the matter of such worship, e. g. as 
being sole beneliciraies, owners, etc.” 

The right of the Savarnas to keep the Avarnas out of 
Savarna temples is a recongnisable civil right capable of adjudi¬ 
cation in a court of law. That right the Savarnas have, as the 
only beneficiaries entitled to worship inside the temples, and not 
as owners. Certain persons, as individuals, may be owners 
of certain Savarna temples, but there is no temple of which the 
Savarna community is, as such, the owner. 

According to longstanding usage and religious authority, 
the Avarnas are entitled to worship at Savarna temples from the 
position outside the temples assigned to them by usage. 

2. “Whether in any particular caste Hindu temple there is J 
any local practice with regard to the entry of non-caste] Hindus 
into such temple.” 

In Travancore, there is no Savarna temple in which there 
is a local practice allowing the entry of non-caste Hindus. 

3. (a) “The general feeling among non-caste Hindus about 
the efficacy of religious worship or rites within the temple itself 
or within its precincts in the case of temples now open to caste 
Hindus alone.” 

There is a general feeling among non-caste Hindus that 
religious worship or rites performed within a temple will be 
more efficacious than such worship or rites performed outside 
its precincts. 
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3. ( b ) ‘‘The general feeling among caste Hindus about the 

efficacy of religious worship or rites if temple-entry is allowed 
to non-caste Hindus.” 

The feeling among the Savarnas is divided. The general 
feeling among those who favour temple-entry is that there will 
be no loss of efficacy in worship if Avarnas are admitted into 
Savarna temples. The feeling among those who are against 
temple-entry is that efficacy will be lost if Avarnas are admitted 
into Savarna temples. 

4. “The extent of any feeling among (I) caste Hindus and 
(2) non-caste Hindus in regard to the creation of social and 
religious equality by allowing temple-entry and whether the 
movement fcr temple-entry is a separable or integral part of such 
a programme/' 

From the preponderance of oral evidence of the Savarna 
witnesses and the information as to the general feeling in the 
country, which we have been able to gather from that evidence, 
it is clear that there is a strong feeling among Savarnas in favour 
of temple-entry being allowed. At the same time, it has to be 
recognised that there is considerable opposition from a large 
body of Savarnas on the other side. 

The general feeling among Avarnas is in favour of temple- 
entry. 

Though it is conceded that temple-entry will not by itself 
produce social and religious equality, allowing temple-entry will, 
to that extent, remove the inequality in those respects. It is 
possible to work out a scheme for the social uplift of the Avarnas 
independently of the temple-entry movement. The Committee 
suggestifor this purpose action on the following lines- — 

i. Distance pollution or theendal should be removed by 
appropriate legislative measures subject to reservations in the 
matter of entry into temples and into their adjuncts like temple- 
tanks, temple- wells, Homapuras, Anakottils, etc, and subject to 
the following provisos:— 

(a) Public tanks used for bathing purposes should be 
thrown open, after separate cisterns are attached to them or 
portions of them are walled off, where people could wash their 
clothes, ete before betting into the tanks for bath 
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( b ) Public wells should be thrown open, after they are 
provided with cisterns, in which water should be stored from the 
wells by Municipal or Health Department employees and from 
which water should be drawn through taps. 

(c) Government Satrams should be thrown open, after 
they are provided with separate kitchens, as in the case of such 
as are already open to all classes. 

The Committee think that prompt action should be taken as 
regards these items. 

ii. Arrangements should be made for providing Bhajana- 
madams, instituting religious lectures, opening schools for adult 
instruction, and for proper housing and sanitation and the 
adequate supply of wells and tanks, for such Avarna communities 
as, in the opinion of Government, require such assistance. This 
item may be so worked as to be completed in a definite period, 
say, ten years. 

iii. In important centres, temples may be built and conse¬ 
crated where Savarnas and Avarnas may worship together, such 
Savarnas retaining their full rights of worship, etc., in temples 
where Avarnas are not now admitted. 

5. “The probable results (a) temporary (b) permanent, of 
allowing temple entry.” 

The following results are likely to ensue. 

i. Some breaches of the peace may occur. But, it will 
be possible to prevent them by proper precautionary measures. 

ii. A large number of Savarnas will keep out of the 
temples and a large number of Avarnas will ccme in. 

iii. Many of the priests, (Pujaris and Tantris) will be 
unwilling to continue their services. Other persons belonging 
to the communities from which they are recruited may be willing 
to take their places. But they may not in general command the 
same respect. 

iv. Some of the temple servants may discontinue their 
services or demand remuneration in cash instead of cooked-rice 
allowance. The Government may fix cash remuneration and 
get over this difficulty. 
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v. Of the Savarnas who first keep away, some may in 
course of time come back. The number of Avarnas going to 
temples for worship may also be reduced. But the total number 
of worshippers is not likely to be less than at present. 

If any entry that is allowed is with the con¬ 
currence of a Parishat, the evil results anticipated will be 
considerably minimised. 

6. “ The possibility of a compromise being arrived at 
between the orthodox Hindu community and other Hindus with 
regard to the question of temple-entry or any aspect of it. And, 
if there is a possibility, the best methods of effecting at 
compromise.” 

A compromise in the strict sense does not seem 
to be possible. But, a few middle courses have been suggested, 
of which, the Committee think, the following two deserve to be 
considered: — 

(i) Entry being allowed to Avarnas as far as the Balioattam 
in all Savarna temples and (ii) throwing open of some of the ex¬ 
isting temples in the several taluks, for all Hindus, the others 
being reserved for the exclusive worship of the Savarnas. 

The Committee suggest that these two middle 
courses also may be referred to the Parishat 

7. “ The bearing on the question of temple-entry, of the 
principles, rules and practices regulating religious worship and 
rites in caste Hindu temples. ” 

The principles and rules regulating religious wor¬ 
ship in caste Hindu temples are set forth in the Agamas; and the 
Agamas prohibit the entry of the Avarnas. The practice in 
temples is also to the same effect. 

8. “ The extent to which Government can interfere or has 
interfered in private temples whether or not under Government 
management.’’ 

The Government have assumed the management 
of many Savarna temples in the exercise of the Sovereign’s right 
of Mdkoima■ In administering these temples, they have the full 
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rights of trustees. Over Savarna temples not managed by 
Government, they have, by virtue of the Melkoima right, the 
power of supervision and of assuming the management, if that 
step is necessary for the proper administration of these temples. 
In the capacity of Melkoima, Government have modified a few 
practices in some temples. But, no changes in practice or usage 
involving modification of important principles of the Smritis or 
mportant rules of the Agamas can be effected, except by the 
Sovereign on the advice of a Parishal. 

9. “ The commitments if any, made by Government.'’ 

In the opinion of the Committee, no commit¬ 
ment has been made by Government which restricts their 
freedom of action in the matter. 

On the general question of temple-entry, the 
Committee are of opinion that there is such a change from the 
past in the circumstances of the present day as to make it 
desirable that whatever steps are possible should be taken to give 
the Avarnas greater facilities for worshipping at Savarna temples, 
but that it is necessary that the faith of the orthodox Hindus in 
temples and in the sanctity of the deity installed in them should 
not be weakened. The Committee think that the extent to 
which the present rule prohibiting the entry of Avarnas into 
temples may be modified should be determined by the Sovereign 
on the advice of a Parishat. 

Trivandrum, 

27th Dhanu 1109 111 th January 1934. 

(Sd.) V. S. Subramonia Aiyer 
President. 

Subject to my dissenting minute. 

(Sd.) K. Parameswaran Pillai. 

n£<moc»o crooerucruTl^ ea® 6>a®2moocanao 

crrxcf’cro gorsTtam <Bracro^aTle9acm. 

(Sd.) Chingan Narayanan Bhattathirippad. 

(Sd.) Punnasseri Nambi Neelakanta Sarnia. 
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^as *<® o^a^-joct^o a^j<flomD6n§ t, i 

(Sd.) Punnasseri Nambi Neelakanta Sarma. 
Subject) to my dissenting note 

(Sd.) M. Govindan. 

Subject to my supplementary memorandum. 

(Sd.) T. K. Velu Pillai. 

A supplementary note is to be appended. 

(Sd.) S. K. Mahadeva Aiyer. 

jiOai iei®s"'e = S''cni6Basi&gJool era aoDO|^sl crua a ^«rm«i35m u . 

(Sd.) T. Kesavan Sastri. 

A supplementary note will be attached. 

(Sd.) S. Parameswara AiyarJ 
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Note Added to the Temple Entry Enquiry Committee's 
report by the President. 


There are two points in the dissenting minute appended to 
the Committee’s report by Messrs Parameswaran Pillai 'and 
Govindan which are likely to be misleading. 1 am adding this 
short note to prevent misunderstanding. 

In the first paragraph of the' dissenting minute appears the 
following remark “In this matter, he’’ (His Highness the 
Maharaja') “has chosen to appoint this Committee to advise him 
and this recommendation of the Committee for the constitution of 
a different body" (a Parishat) “with whose advice and con¬ 
currence alone he is to act is therefore unwarranted and ultra 
vires." A reading of the terms of the reference made by the 
Government to the Committee leaves, it seems to me, no room 
fof such a statement. In the first place, by clause 7 theCom- 
mittee have been asked to report what hearing the principles 
rules and practice-regarding religious worship and rites in caste 
Hindu temples have on the question of temple-entry. It is a 
perfectly relevant and good answer to that question that there are 
rules prohibiting entry of Avarnas into temples, but that there 
are'also 3astraic ; texts permitting rules of conduct to he altered on- 
the recommendation of a Parishat Again in clause 6 the Com¬ 
mittee have- been asked to state whether a compromise between 
the orthodox Hindus and other Hindus is possible on this subject 
and if so to suggest the best methods of effecting the compromise. 
One method of compromise the •Committee suggest is to secure a 
relaxation of the existing rules of prohibition with the help of a 
Parishat. In these circumstances it is difficult to see how the 
above answers are unwarranted or ultra oires of the Committee. 
It may also be noted that there is nothing in the Government 
Communique constituting the Committee to show that the 
Committee, as Messrs Parameswaran Pillai and Govindan 
evidently believe, was meant to be the final arbiter in this im¬ 
portant religious matter. 

The other point to which I would devote a few words is 
the way in which a remark made in the Committee’s report ha s 



evidently been misread. After referring to passages in the 
Smritis and the Puranas describing the habitations and mode of 
life of communities designated as Chandalas, Antyajas, etc., the 
report says that “ the description, though it has by lapse of time 
become inapt in some respects is still in a way sufficient to in¬ 
clude certain Avarua classes going now by varying names in 
different localities within the scope of the generic class names in 
the texts.” The remark is very guarded and can by no stretch 
of language be said to apply to all the Avaraa classes. On the 
other hand, in dealing with the Ezhavas, for instance, the report 
states in paragraph 47, that they are racially different from the 
Avarnas lower in the scale and are “ but little below the Savarnas 
in their standard of life.” The dissenting minute referring to 
this part of the report says: “ As the report assumes the des¬ 
cription 'of Chandalas given in the Smritis and Puranas was 
sufficient to include the several classes of Avarnas ” (the italics 

is mine)...“ we challenge the authors of the report 

to show how that description applies to Kammalas, Ezhavas, 
Kanians, etc.” This comment is based, as it expressly says, on 
die assumption that the report says that the description applies to 
all the Avarna classes. The report, as I have said above, does 
not say so. The mistake may have been due to a not careful 
reading of that part of the report. But it has the effect of pre¬ 
senting the remark of the Committee in a rather unfair light and 
in the present state of communal nervousness is likely to cause 
unnecessary heart-burning. 


V, S. Sh^ahmanya Ajyau. 




APPENDIX I. 

Press Communique. 

Government have decided to appoint a Committee, 
mainly of non-officials, to report on the subject of Temple Entry. 
They will tour the State and elicit public opinion. Dewan 
Bahadur V. S. Subramonia Aiyar B. a., b. l,, retired Dewan, 
has kindly consented to be President of the Committee. The 
Committee has not been quite fully constituted but the following 
gentlemen have already agreed to serve. 

1. Mr. K. Parameswaran Pillai B. a„ b. l., Puisne 
Judge, High Court. 

2. Mr. M. Govindan B. a., b. l;, Member, Legislative 
Council. 

3. Mr. T. K. Velu Pillai b. a., b, l., High Court 
Vakil. 

4. Rao Sahib S. Parameswara Aiyar m. a., b. l., Retired 
Dewan Peishkar. 

5. Mr. T. Kesavan Sastri (Pulaya representative.) 
Government hope to complete the personnel of the 

Committee within a few days by the addition of representatives 
of the orthodox sections and to receive their report in two 
months. 

K. GEORGE, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

Huzur Cutcherry, 

Trivandrum, 8th November 1932. 
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Proceedings of the Government of His Highness 
the Maha Raja of Travancore.. 

Read :— 

Press Communique dated the 8th November 1932, announc¬ 
ing the decision of Government to appoint a Committee mainly 
of Non-officials to report on the subject of temple-entry. 

R. Dis. No. 648|Devaswom, dated, Trivandrum, 

25th November 1932. 

In accordance with the decision announced in the Commu¬ 
nique read above, the Government of His Highness the Maha 
Raja are pleased to constitute the Committee to enquire about 
and report on the question of Temple Entry. The composition 
of the Committee will be as follows:— 

President. 

Dewan Bahadur V. S. Subramanya Aiyar, B. A-, B. i... 

Retired Dewan of Travancore. 
Members. 

1. Mr. K. Parameswaran Pillai, b. a., b. l„ 

Judge, High Court. 

2. Mr. K. Anantanarayana Aiyar, b.' a., B. L„ 

Retired Land Revenue Commissioner, 

3. Mr. M. Govindan, b. a., b. l„ m. l. c., 

Retired District Judge. 

4. Rao Sabib Oolloor S. Parameswara Aiyar, M. a,, b. r,.. 

Retired Dewan Peishkar. 

5. Mr. T. K. Velu Pillai, B. a., b. L., 

High Court Vakil. 

6. Mr. T. Kesavan Sastri. 

7. One gentleman nominated by the Tharananalloor 

Nambudiripad- 

8. Brahmasri Chingan Narayanan Bhattathiripad, Tantri, 

Parampur lllom, Tiruvella. 

2. The Committee will tour the State and elicit public opinion 
by examining individuals and representatives of associations. The 
Committee may also examine lindividuais representing the trustees 
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or other responsible authorities of selecteditemples. In particular, 
the Committee will report on the following points:— 

(1) Whether in all or any of the temples within the 
State the caste Hindus have either an exclusive right of worship 
or recognisable civil rights in the matter of such worship, e. g.. 
as being sole beneficiaries, owners, etc. 

(2) Whether in any particular caste Hindu temple there 
is any local practice with regard to the entry of non-caste Hindus 
into such temple. 

(3) (a) The general feeling among non-caste Hindus 
about the efficacy of religious worship or rites within the temple 
itself or within its precincts in the case of temples now open to 
caste Hindus alone. 

( b ) The general feeling among caste Hindus about 
the efficacy of religious worship or rites if Temple Entry is 
allowed to non-caste Hindus. 

(4) The extent of any feeling among (1) Caste Hindus 
aud (2) non-caste Hindus, in regard to the creation of social and 
religious equality by allowing Temple Entry and whether the 
movement for Temple Entry is a separable or integral part of 
such a programme. 

(5) The probable results (a) temporary, (A) permanent, 
of allowing Temple Entry. 

(6) The possibility of a compromise being arrived a 
between the orthodox Hindu community and other Hindus with 
regard to the question of Temple Entry or any aspect of it. And, 
if there is a possibility, the best methods of effecting a compromise 

, (7) The bearing, on the question of Temple Entry, of 

the principles, rules and practice regulating religious worship and 
rites in caste Hindu temples. 

(8) The extent to which Government can interfere or 
has interfered in private temples whether or not under Govern 
ment management. 

(9) The commitments, if any, made by Government. 

3. The Committee will start work immediately and report in 
two months. 
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4. The President will draw travelling allowance at the rates 
allowed to him while he was Dewan. The official member of 
the Committee will draw the allowance admissible to him by the 
T. S. R. The non-official members of the Committee will be 
treated as first class officers and will.be given the daily allowance 
and mileage admissible to such officers under the Service Regu¬ 
lations, viz., D. A. Rs. 5 and mileage Chs. 11. 

5. Mr. S. Sanku Aiyar, Ag. Assistant Devaswom Commis¬ 
sioner, is appointed as Secretary to the Committee. He will 
draw in addition to his salary a deputation allowance of one-fifth 
of his salary. The Devaswom Commissioner is requested to 
relieve him at once and to direct him to report himself to the 
President forthwith. 

6. The following staff is sanctioned for the present 

2 clerks on Rs. 75 and 40 per mensem ; 

1 stenographer on Rs. 30 per mensem, attd 

4 peons on Rs. 10 each per mensem. 

7. A lump sum of Rs. 8,832 is sanctioned for the expenses 
connected with the Committee as noted below : — 

Salaries ... Rs. 6,032 

T. A. ... Rs. 2,500 

Contingencies — Rs. 300 

8. Government trust that all persons, official and nOn-official 
who are interested in the question will readily come forward and 
offer their views and suggestions before the Committee, and render 
them every help. 

(By order) 

K. GEORGE, 

Chief Secretary to Government, 

1. The President, Temple Entry Enquiry Committee. 

2. The Official and non-official members of EX). 

3. The Registrar, High Court. 

4. The Devaswom Commissioner. 

5. The Account Officer. 

6. Gazette. 

7. The Press Room. 

.8. Judicial Section. 
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APPENDIX III. 

The Temple-entry Enquiry Committee 
Questionnaire. 

1. What classes or communities of Hindus are considered 
caste Hindus and what non-caste Hindus ? 

2. In all or any of the temples within the State into which 
caste Hindus alone are now admitted, have the caste Hindus 
(a) an exclusive right of worship (b) any recognisable civil 
rights in the matter of such worship ? Can you refer to decisions 
of courts recognising such right? 

3. With regard to all or any of such temples, please state— 

(i) when and by whom they were founded ;] 

(ii) whether they were founded for the benefit of all 

Hindus or only for the benefit of particular castes of 
Hindus and, in the latter case, the caste or castes 
meant to be benefited ; 

(ni) whether it was’the intention ofthe founder or founders 
that certain classes of Hindus alone should worship 
inside the temples; ' 

; (iv) whether the classes of Hindus who are not now ad¬ 
mitted inside the temples have had such admission 
at any time, and, if they had, how and on what 
grounds they came to be excluded subsequently; 

(v) whether any classes of Hindus who had no temple 
entry before have been 'subsequently admitted into 
temples, giving instances, if any, and the grounds on 
which they were previously excluded and subse¬ 
quently admitted; 

(vi) whether they have been endowed by caste Hindus 
only or whether non-caste Hindus also have made 
any endowments for them ; 

(vii) what the customs and usages are relating to the ad¬ 
mission of worshippers into the temples, with special 
reference to the different limits, if any, to which the 
different classes or castes are admitted, and whether 
* there are any temples where there is difference in 
admissibility on account of sex; 
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(viii) what the origin is of the usages and customs mentioned 
in (vii); 

(ix) what the extent is of the right of worship now claimed 
for those who have no temple entry; 

(x) whether caste Hindus or any section or sections of 
them are owners of such temples; 

(xi) whether the caste Hindus are the sole beneficiaries of 

such temples; and 

(xii) whether there is any other'! basis (besides ownership 

and sole beneficiaryship) on which the exclusive 
right of caste Hindus to worship inside such temples 
can be supported, and if so, what. 

4. Are there temples founded for the benefit of some parti¬ 
cular sections of the caste Hindus ? If so, have the other 
sections of the caste Hindus any right of entry or worship in 
such temples P 

5. Are there temples founded by caste Hindus for the sole 
worship of non-caste Hindus ? 

6. Are there temples founded by non-caste Hindus for the 
sole worship of caste Hindus P 

Please refer to whatever evidence there is in support of 
your answers to questions 2 to 6. Information regarding as 
many temples as possible may be given. 

7. Is there in any of the caste Hindu temples any local 
practice allowing entry to non-caste Hindus without any restric¬ 
tion or under restrictions ? In the latter case, on what occasions 
and up to what limit ? Is there any difference in the pooja and 
other rites on such occasions ? Are any purificatory ceremonies 
conducted after such"entry? Give the particulars separately 
regarding each such temple. 

8. What is the origin of such local ipractice ? 

9. Is there any difference in the form of the pooja and other 

connected rites between exclusive caste Hindu temples and those 
into which non-caste Hindus are generally admitted without any 
restriction ? t 

10. Is there any general desire among non-caste Hindus that 
entry into caste Hindu temples should be allowed to them ? If 
so, what are the grounds for that desire ?j 
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11. Are there temples owned by non-caste Hindus ? What 
is their feeling with regard to the efficacy of the worship in these 
temples ? 

12. Do non-caste Hindus now worship and perform religious 
rites at caste Hindu temples from outside the premises ? Do 
they feel that such worship is not sufficiently efficacious P 

13. Do the non-caste Hindus feel that their worship in caste 
Hindu temples will be more efficacious if they are allowed to 
enter such temples p 

14. Do they feel that their worship from inside the Balivattom 
(Pradakshinaoazhi) if permitted, would be more efficacious than 
that from inside the temple premises, but outside the BalivattomP 

15. Is there any feeling among any [non-caste Hindus that 
their entry into caste Hindu temples contrary to existing practice 
will be productive of any adverse results to themselves or will 
prejudicially affect the sanctity of the temples ? 

16. Is there any general feeling among caste Hindus that the 
efficacy of worship or religious rites in temples will be prejudicially 
affected by the entry of non-caste Hindus into such [temples ? If 
so, on what grounds ? 

17. Does that feeling apply only to entry within the Bali¬ 
vattom or to entry into the outer premises as well P 

18. Is the object of the movement for temple entry the 
creation of social and religious equality between caste Hindus 
and non-caste Hindus or is there any other object } 

19. What are the matters in which there is social and 
religious inequality at present (a) as between caste Hindus and 
non-caste Hindus, (f>) as between different sections of caste 
Hindus and (c) as between different sections of non-caste 
Hindus ? 

20. Do you think that any or all of these inequalities will be 
removed by allowing temple entry ? If so, to what extent ? 

21. What is the extent of 'feeling among caste Hindus as to 
the removal of these inequalities by allowing temple-entry ? 

22. What is the extent of feeling among non-caste Hindus 
on that point ? J 
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23. Can you suggest any definite constructive programme for 
bringing about social and religious equality between caste Hindus 
and non-caste Hindus ? If so, explain it. 

24. Is the movement for temple entry a separable or an 
integral part of the programme for bringing about social and 
religious equality between caste Hindus and non-caste Hindus ? 

25. Are all classes of non-caste Hindus now allowed to 
worship in temples belonging to particular classes of non-caste 
Hindus ? (If not, and if the witness is a non-caste Hindu, he 
will please state whether he is in 'favour of all non caste Hindu 
temples being thrown open to all non-caste Hindus alike). 

26. If temple entry is allowed to non-caste Hindus, will any 
caste Hindus or non-caste Hindus cease to worship in caste 
Hindu temples as before ? 

27. Will the r sanctity of the temples be affected, and if so, 
how ? 

28. Will it create any difficulty in getting the pooja and other 
services in the temples performed ? 

29. If temple entry is allowed to non-caste Hindus without 
restriction, will it affect the sanitation of the temple land its pre¬ 
mises, temple wells, temple tanks, etc., and if so, how ? 

30. Will all or any of the above results be temporary or 
permanent ? 

31. Will there be other results, temporary or permanent ? If 
so, what ? 

32. If temple entry is allowed, do you think that, in course 
of Mime, the accession of strength to the temple-going population 
by the inclusion of non-caste Hindus will serve to increase the 
importance and usefulness of the temples, or do you think that 
both classes will lose interest in the temples and that they will 
gradually lose their importance ? 

33. Is it possible to arrive at a compromise between the 
orthodox Hindus and the other Hindus with regard to the ques¬ 
tion of temple entry or any aspect of it ? 

34. If so, what are the best methods of effecting a com¬ 
promise ? 

35. What is the connotation of the term “ Hindu temple " as 
commonly understood ? 
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36. What religious rites impart to and preserve in the Bimbom 
sanctity according to Hindu belief ? 

37. What are the authoritative Sastras and Agamas that 
define these rites P 

38. What nimittams (events or happenings) according to 
them reduce or destroy the sanctity of temples ? 

39. Is entry of non-caste Hindus into temples prohibited by 
these authorities ? Please refer to the texts containing the prohi¬ 
bition, if any, and state, with reasons, what terms in them denote 
the non-caste Hindus. 

40. Are the rules of these Agamas and Sastras having a 
direct bearing on the question of temple entry being substantially 
observed in practice at present ? 

41. Do these Agamas and Sastras provide for the alteration 
of the rules to suit changed times and conditions ? If so, under 
what conditions and by whom ? 

42. According to these Sastras and Agamas, what is the 
position of temples in the scheme of Hindu religious worship ? 

43. How far are Kshetracharams authoritative in the matter 
of regulating religious worship in temples ? 

44. What is the bearing, if any, on the question lof temple 
entry, of the difference between Pratishta temples and Kudiyiru- 
thal temples ? 

45. What is the extent to which Government can interfere 
in private religious institutions ? How far can they interfere in (i) 
private temples under their management, and (ii) private temples 
not under their management ? Have the Government interfered in 
such temples in the past ? If so, give instances and particulars of 
such interference. 

46. Have the Government already made any commitments 
on the question of the maintenance or alteration of the existing 
customs and usages in temples ? If so, what ? 

47. What is the effect of these commitments, if any, on the 
freedom of action of the Government. in the matter of temple 
entry ? 

48. Are you in favour of allowing non-caste Hindus entry 
into caste Hindu temples ? If so, to what extent ? 
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&tsi t0s3^ca®oo«s aflAioaO^ SQjer^oejafcOfflo cc5«io1^«Ao^gOTo, flifetm 
micro ffieaoQJCT omH azaj.SBi'ia.fflncuij^o ggg <sros'i®©oS6Co onBflmcrriisP."* 
agairoan^jo aiV-aJajcraawi 1610^.0^00 * s^eaocooaifflnxsiifiscsng groraira.voe 
imra"loo^sai(olA"tc !Sr0-a®. zcn^Tlioo gsn» 3 n»l 8aaai5®Ocn.!trr'cti|prio 

(fecrinrojo’iocgjesaOj e».sa tgo saienatggtt.craG ai"1.3jD(tri-2^cnStt«E .-oi® wo'mbio 
< o^§TOBil , anDB0)1a4ci ^^ajitstncTl-jmoaisse&^mi ®0ca;@> gDcmosncmo gScii 
raisi.-m cn0<sa a^jicnsanicc^l^-p.sjOffii (srooisro iWBstyoOorosicm gag) Decimal 
wicn'lcfloo ai’-f>a*.cij l 'tja A igjo, |Drai|yasiOT a eoJcrv-i cajan crilei«EC-go o-jitaa.1 

s®e§o ugooajo g6«0c8=oi*:6r^' <ff@ca.5><!3)05i<65ics!i ! o cjii^T'cugito -£j 

a§<a®l^-' tCisnsSracufe m(o'jE*ls<»:n: coleisssOotfs cute * 

eTavo eaisTn^ro-rim siac =@t; cn'orariacesiangtnr) ofoccgcsjzrerrn.aj giwuxtaj 
®*:§oioiia^'l(cr'oSsTn<3^n2|nno eeajm\Jonjce-,ain«icn^cffco ^ADSylc^ scft^S© 
odIahsgOo e^cflazgo siroig'lgjijy tgi-iaTa^o cnSonj)"^ o_isisC(OOj=a geyrnolcaa 
c8.a*00o6ffl c05^O^g5io&5§o3fflrma8o_lOSiai eSD-lCTOjo <fti£lce-,OOc0ao <ft -aiD lSfP) 
a^ocQTls6BiBOo djjsnsngyac-.6n§cm cruqcomleifbceng o^jj 19 rnTnarD 

<oWni<ofla»g£o.«ea:eTVjo<4fficans«»$ » tB-.st6m<gso\t-si *B«&§ior'Ca fe <fisOit o 

IO)»Cfn qoiiri. ojlrolg-p-C^ agaal-S^ EStrootaSQo SBO*^ 1 QJCf^lBixSGlOilKi'l 
gCosi,y§ AsmssscC! o-isnsoroajtfcifla =^' ( tyo/la!*aMfl.gj 6i t a>o§iBitt<B.ijgk s cm'S 
aeoj-tv joiuoSjijgk tfijsm.tjoofc^o sciDSUdH-^ gsnosoi an(g ) rol«rfi«'<fcO«. 
or® o _^i'<8jv^*cq;o sajerro. ju'lei ffieainvjaifcOo teas crooenrcruLfijy (tfl<fl5i»c8j0 

en§’ BTOTui-sisml.triiyeg i?^-ra»*c.<4«sraOo gCbi'gjgxictiuiftOo asiflaa^r, itegiOo 
mjz^oj'l.njS.cri’lc’Woo SEO^l^viaj sen* a>S@02)catete;cBsaj o a 1 ® swbjo gens 
BDacBjjgacQi'lgaAcensSQ-iCiEbrrr.isJifcKCo cr>ig<aa aroo<ro~to''.tTfWmt 1 a®m®. 
aia>o6rB'* sa5>r>i§'D>’lca;!gjie>c<co oej miosmcnc'-&p.»' l s e»cro c«M4©fflaOo 
sizmao itrooTlascegg qontjDcftDcgjscOq g«isia_j§ ai<ft*Cb ^nr:CoAcrosi®n»o 
uii^LiOffll^ aflj^oi’laicma*® a© o-i<ft.e&.Oo cr^^Mo'aijcmionno cnoca-cnioaio ag)fflTl 
ajc c/o^a-iomilzioaffl m.asOajo ffliateartiKoDno goto. (Ca 1 jac&>o§«no.c!iiifl6'e% u ®.a_q^o 
a£ mo eft cy 9 c6.on\ cn-ono- afljSaflsa®, 


*^* 405 * 3 ( 50 . 
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Order No. 139 dated 18th Thulam 987 M. E., (Huzur 
Central Vernacular Records). 

aecucri o-n^oooerJi 

ceaioroomota’sm uflgg 
«wggjyriba_flgg 

ansog-jsaooq^' 1 
^QJ caa^aoJCooT 
raraurfmlai o ®o-i oo o'! 
moifiasnisojooo'l. 

<ftajZoeoai<BlOiaa-iaoo'' 

ssruorujooj* ggSsiojg&ocgiajaOo oj'-ajsiDl.^ mama affruocu'g-Pcescm 
roW cdI«bo»S afcoaloo'lsiaii.T ajl-ciaj/l.gpra'WiTO. r^ifmsLSitaoo^ <m.&>a 
S!o QjljijoiosmsiaJ^ cosiea aenjoai^g-j''g-jan!; gj<D i£f,§@."ro g imDiiDaT'oiigj 
*C(8o cnsm&sx&aggsrnio. aBai(Tu j3 *ora 0 stugOccoaccoi'l ccag-s zcr.gjjl«i 
aflaiam zocoflitfltflacYm, wra®. njggjaA-.sisrB’Tmsioj goDrao®;®;?. senjcrujo 
AOigraaOofla auoassoiaaignjo ai 4 j'l§'l£i. i?a I'CTUjo.&oojjSBsg'lrai .ajmsom 
oiA g OTitcijco5aa35i® retsa eJ*<gjt&,o arocolaoiOEacoTl ^srraajrrrf'iitBrrro. 
r8ifi@.5ic&a6n8 ae 1 ictujshg§£!(0b caosKOcr® iBtosenj^smaja cr^ca^ajo gOf-yOOTEn 
cBjOfflsmwianaoOiot rwjOKsrg^ c^igjscnjoas^o, Aslgjpouoko -ajBroiuqfo ucMa 
©oajsmlift»'^lt«.Daro^o (nTIracuoerosroo ijiOiai-wE .-^| 0 e.ajo o^jrayomjiiO 
<nT)|o cDSmauamo. isra© cejoicsrazocang «eaiaujaregn®iggg ctnaiajo a_j 
rocoTlsajo ®Ok!)o® aarwiu«^oOjc.Vaj<fta1mia.ajimro «eajfnjjoifl.rcgo a«iu> 
oj^SoTj'aasiai *ogjflOaoOaao«s Ojl^uo®3^sio&oggims69saigno ooos gicra® 
oj»Aa§«io)1®l«irfrci. gn^Aoroo ju§osi*§A-oo« 4 aaai.-njjOTagloi ailimj 
cnls30Do ; a^a fflos"ltaKSg)o, aacmanaso-an^ i®g>g.ijlsaDoiio ®>”li®j9<isrunjo 

i8®Qlaioca1|o 2 . 0 -iqgg «rsasOo mx&aiffio ®o%ei t±)*.c<c a saiaijoai 
jflgo cosmosmsiocffto isrogjoiia. (iiM®ricD.;can| colcojcDn^aj^pffllcaecm oj®/! 
oaiAo^angiBsmTiamo' roq*j coios,®:® ®Ba\} 0 B>ia 4 iBlgj. a®anom <*> 
ffljss rame'la-pcmo aro'ljea'matmiiaffl.mod) -smtsio® seru.-n.'jMsa'W o-'twloje 
<nn|cDsnB-i)«s-m a^s rares'laingBjMaoi, (B>aelcmoco)";|@g«ro-,a6i«cq; 0 
<8i0®o njlJcffiaajaataJl cnS(fi®smsiatitOo roSitmAasisrosiarrao aeaEcrojarag'siai 
oJzroWgoa-aigfl.fi^ sajfiraoejifta®,) tr^ e Ma1g = p c oa t nrjS'aniBo rarosi© fiiacfemo. 

aaaifrojoQJt& rolaio a-iroaflsaiaO) ao^sc^o B«muojg®!oajO©as)aj,e J g,' , ,«st sjxi 
^satfaisiadacuggo gutm.tQj ffl «&og®iB(n>.al<ol J «am>® 8 jc. ■ affl®1a) 0 e 
ag-joOo ®8aice J |aac3/1®'la»£maraiara»mo«!s eoa ro o sea,-n jareaV; cnl^ 
cn'aoco. j a^Braras1cmiQgio } Qoimajlsaoosio iBiBgaTlacfflAo raOasgfflruaJo q® 
iu3iu (Bies 1 QI( 9 S )0 cossaaostoTicitio «ecu:njjo,fcocg 0 oJljua^onionrao (Biboj 
caiqefi^agjaCDmUKaoasas fiSao!*^., a® ojmflaj ro'lo&Aoto* «j*aen|tro 
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>s''i.'n>o iwgajf^itaoo^RriaBftont, -.^/•ma.iieibcsng •frzaoo”lcffO(& ao*^: , 'eaj.r.'j 
«e&"l«A cdIi^cd^socOo cL^aiBms'ln.fggjD, ooanaflacjtr&c, Gnggafisaonaac g. 
wruajo fflrgeWo'B^ aoaqgg t6R>s'lcswgB)®GCe<flac> (TOoJ’iSti^serora'cea cEgsia® 
siflia .--^orogja gsgjocDCfunroaoefei 8 (® ojrafl 4 cDlamico/l-sy iB®5'6n22f're<0» 
^©^i^ajeaiaTslo-JraaiacnB aj ^©TlcnaaB ffisacangjl^oicfecggsmo, jifim 
seaiarujaaO# cfta^AgTlajo aj093T>ri|@£ eWj&gpejc seacrcjo 

aiA cutnlaj tfeo?(g E ‘in|fmunaDgja sojfini ru|mo cns-mscni a_i<o>laj gcamnn 
ais^ a sn%ctnro'rroo cn|yScLj3®^fu\ojatsm5>.a)0^ cn^Ea osnisaa'g-p^fflAO 
ggssmo. fDffi)|^osiE) aecunrj'Bea'W aj9iaja§aj | fl s ai-ocBn§ (06rBffl<§rnBaic&a3o 
irgo-iaajffl.tago a-j«n*o®oJc8»cQrie4cr)1cmc aiftc^OToajiEmB. iBTOoOtBgTno 

taacoioci o_i«nsotDQjift.(j^ cnr^ajo.,.ao®nro^c0scr» ang>a<eiOsn§ col 

sbbQo ct>gj8o_ics)Si oJljLiCMt6m»ji'c^ tt.-BB3itcuofcEOa35rrBnrtioa!n^ii a£@.&pai 
afl§i.arib <8i®QJ3^aoii.’"'<tPtaafnt>®Qj8 (0TO(@<«so Sim oJssflaj crfl:©.'cnjl.g^ 
«ia»cucmccyo ooaaa ssruocuigjl^a^oaajjrro. raasygig g'SSoaffl oi 

<8»< g> 0 o-iicmcDotnini a«a oJraAc^ <xHccuca1^ocA-^0*^0002^® Wcno. <arcg> 
o4)CKrTlcoo«ei afljcmoroi giagjaOo cnsmoaiiacm e-Kofla^ offlooojo leiocu^ 
zocaTffl'loeaaK), a^ggase n_icm"laj ai.afl<tfl<flffltnt<8cu3 ibts©^o gts|a-i(OOj* 
ig^4iJleJa40<feor)"lgjo > gOmgyoeio>c£j;o <D'll 104^01 oftm^ fl©a. Mji f>ggffi®a_o 
aai (Biogjoam ciDmJSeaeiaaacsgo (STBancfcaomn^ aj-aj Iro'WttK'. iBrs@.T>dB;aCT^ 
g'Dga-jrD.ujtbigk oi® o£) gg .a/l ej 04 (S.xaslaJdaa.icmaffij wg<ai,ar)re 

a-ra QjoAajo o<ni an ajcfe ©B5>a_it ^enjcffljofflo_i3' ej soj 

6t^tmciofTUgi0fflao«s o^,©®ca)cmcr)’lca'jajcQ71^j“ (srs.-aOnD atma-i^lc^o oaTli^. ^vu 
eiai^cDOo SOTjaoT'^ieaaT-ttsnnB 6'<fca§<aroian(g{ 6 srao. 
rib'y ® «oao5<ij aoiaaorruo ,p(y-r«*-. 

o&sfnrai aeniago. 
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Copy of C. 0. No. 169 D. dated 8-1-1918. 

miraAioncm>a.j<Bo 

seaj'lsonnmsi^Qji'l mftculffl." 

•B^jtQsiaei riOucooii aitooeiadsaa® OTOiUoinucQ/ol 0aBa)i>a6.s>lifl»cmra>1cioo 

«*M©oaj<9j a g ©foil«), <s« gi *arm ,oO<» 0 ^o1.iyai<»an(oi'l®aj crS in,<moiict> ®.aj 
Sj<vTi6iarffl)o 000,0 ai<k*t0!>Bie«>uora ioi1®L30Dgjj I'leaWcmrai'lcm msca^j 
onspoijo oj<asJi ajW™1.fl»»lcifl§ini acoao-i terih cnaroaeaisroanko 8!0rol<fl®3A „ 
ooo. coomrasaroa^aaei aifcaromoaota' aiaoeiffidiii © w’ei croaimisjm(B;i 
coAgrgaauol eiboocoo* fflooottjjo ^(rfb®^m!nre5>ra,«sKi)'W rftigWcii,i n ra-aio^tm 

.-u.-on^iSiiCTocmo ooa, aioco’aaaiimsjyaseu s^Mingats^lnri ejanuafUiKioaemti 

fflraaan&o Ciio-id>»a>«rs|<o^^ta.C>o awsatufl^iadrBrmio i8»,afloo aflafflacoziOta/l 
tu^Ssiiu ju@imlioiQ B®aW!ffl4 ftal-aarm.iflsx njtoaajS^aigjroraTio* fejaai 
ao'l^ e-laoooo«B-.«Wmi<!iO#05ajo rainnaD’lmS Borns,, iuooaise.xavj., (Cj0)%,og| 
osoonso ,fflS.niro®jur^r'olj» on® m;»>s^ornon oou c»oco;«Tsio<iKt;®rj_jo®)BLi 
ooi«n<flsoiD,s>aio Ba.onc«a3.3>oajo •4aw®mo'l«ifl 1 ca)0 , 1 flirmaiSCTnraW 

jui^mlroiocralffli AglA.m-iwWo <ng<b^a§ ® u-^smmocmio eon.,, 
yrftifyaOo ooas oOcasojo sogjosioiDi acoaaHaaai raoiDacnismnk © Clas 
SsniDcu'lgjT^ -voalajjn i.nnii lang .anoiaYotl^jtai'lirii aoBjlfimog onosiroo 
«fl»l^ga «P°9 <T 0 J «p o cvjn- 5B <o m®(in|i) ) a'1iie J cD.ud 

aaerif roflri^cftOo imsoonxo'l^ a.ai,fl®aaixa.ao3sjcQ» aoMa©68Bgl*i igja.Tj 
rra'aaonvoilers .-mjorro^iqeamo-ai a saw ms an© oflrb^fiOo sieiai 

alAraoraas rmaelejacaio raracmmirol-cy <&gjX(iy«8iami) gsra cuuosusiminrtio 
Asra' aosfU§ 0 ooa«*o<fl9ku o'l.saoiajjAjo rmocor^o a oiei1,flffloiai®s 
BoralcBsorisaS ig^axiCfflcnsimiDi ro>s<nao° ® j 3 j^cm.oTlrffl qouocaH ^,ojjjaann.-o 
asoilacoigjooT CDcij4so6ng msnoaiosfflrarocg^s'l ojjfflgjsna.oioaiiWmii eg) 
oma S'o m;ocn®Oa*si ta®.®aj®io aTiaKoooasn ana oTsg-jockSj «rocmii»o«ius jg 

racrrxmTtaiifla cmarsooWearrasis tnioaaioaso a-tararol snitni<Qsi«m»aiaitto ngjgofl 
ijtsan^ylnsan.ttnno a^gaimmi.s^tocmosTjairito ajrMaioeytioroflajsjia suunwiaaicrso 
aacoi4 croooai.sjiicnD a*1®“ods^1(h<d SiMJiEpjojoromoflroo nu'laraocoaoaof' aj 
c&iai jiiig ) rm’liBiloi»ao(ijilioJ AgWcmiBTlnB# rarooruJiruroOiot acqjo'I cnosucmai . 
nmslcnA^ Asmo erbcocnooosggjcmffji'tcno ooo,iiocan aaisn* (®ea«i0Oo a.aj 
(gq/o (fflBioiOTmKD'l^ ons^grio^cB a<ffl5imi§cuolAaj;o a.aic^Voleaacmrmca);,, 
aoao ai«iai ssaucnijo (jgflAOtgjdifflororik riha. r^caulAo n_a.-ona- ©®, 
aajaaaio/lsino ©ojtb .oi&sfliriaiaagiaralniffiasKn AatacmortoDoisn a/ucm 
«>n«>4 ailamcwl-ai AgoajO-gjao rfltoa*^ao®4a,iu<5j^ro^ie8cmroo<qa aoa« aj 
Aa g'aisro'lyAoont aaojmijo (yp)lAogj<fl®:>»n!> ©auk & o aka. o*« c 
a.a..ot«- £>Sajo ■P.P-otw- n®tf,®'lcoi o^g-ja^AO! suiJgyAqjo *©ejoomn 
a^iicm onajjaibglmi AVcnsjylno araiaacuoacorl ait&ai ^u(g,<Dfloin0,a 
(ota^ajo 8<eft)(i3)iom1aio fficurk ( a= )®ajMn<fl®oai® ^olAacmrolciBo ooa 0 aaj®s 
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A'g b-sOjjo SoiraiiS i^jaaj jicdo <^1 »t«4 C0S &Pfc ; ® < ®C£)j(! 

wieo-rtq^ (joiaio® ®,sfa©rea«pici (so.u<«fe cDOcaiaa-sutaa^aae' ig_jaa'crol<a® 
mvro'no rarBtrai-L.al.sj'gga oilruroo iBreolanooba-ias'ljyosmajo 

mi2>s>o9sCsn|o OJSOJODXO t&'i§'n-,®io(imi <roogj$jqa@ «© eoCD 

® mo^o VI sn»iala»'l.eP§ 1 SJ 8 «w»‘®'® 0a J> ^aOaranoi <mo£^<a® «iciDltnto ej®ai 

c®)^ aj'law® s mxs«fft«6na ®i®ai<Kyo gfma.ft3 ara (oic.Tism.xto o-<diiiu •oJsgjrofl 
uniiisoaD jh® aeojcrtuo «z.ao3ooftaj6, ftVaoonalacii, anooia^itcrjoa^'tnooiii 
ffiaufia fllairru-j&j<ai"lcq;o 'StOfli©3nJomaj*o»o *a'' 1 yonOi (tromPstu ©ruggo 

8oiatooa3®aj§.®oj!in»o aaamasitnrnso sgagsn®<n> “(l.lcmeaT wistcruV 
■aecmaumao .-.J.g irggmiraVw ffit xa .'jjiArfOcea&fflmtt srenw £aj 

sodcCO sraOai': soa rt»o fflt rrxuV:rVlcQ& u *fl» u cn5^_pxc{c^ o.Parcoajl 
asun^'iea waroliOffloii <bi® <Bj§osm!S 0 | u larossauag-J^^aiDdb ajcggg 
raisitycntio aflsTltafflOrao S'® ajg)tOO:©)a mjooOJo®jUfTO jxl^)ffln<oiQia»S®®lajo 
a<£oi©otoiljjo GJsaicoWfmro'cfO amaniigojia , rolscr> gagcrol.^ 0 tfcVcnS 
ylaoJiw ixPafcOu^aBiSjyglgga KOOT^tMOORBo j^©ia> i lffiiD«0»go»B> r l«4 scc.6Bel 
d&igpjyoab aj.BSiijrrragg oP .ljB.wo’cmj Boat craJib^snosni” isftnoojoey 
s>o.to am nj'O'Tcgo oJiofl.ap<ia rol|° ,trnt>xH»cm suonaP^o misuP^sroaom,,) 
ie.gOT»laja Stftfld© maOaj i in = j8njcro"l<0ffl;idb ar.asjcoocan ajoncufflro irourt^ftismo 
kbS'iuOo aalcgjOaioigDncm.®4 larouh g8gc/oP^aJcrr.'2L8tiJSfi'*i tajgwKVlaj* 
igjsvcraliflB'fnRinaDj ffiffliOj«n u imo.usirarfl-psianjgg oo<% RomO 

dssaofflo iadrymoT l <8sw'®P8“J'*s. <m cnVoimao seon-imsg'n&ajnsc&lai oruaocwnV 
Buaoaxo ncniBTymj.nOnto ©sajami^os ng)moae®®i8>06ng« (ajatucacDomo 
ioiscmac®iisj3(iS! truoco ailanocmlgggmasism.imio AS^nSg-pujonno «o^iftg«s 

ejffi j-DtcEstr® graaicnaj/gg. <au.ajmxo>mjfe!«jt i*oa©a.“l.ij<j5ia®0(b gsasT 

rai® jja uya 3 «ji'■oisctujQq® aaojuaVl®-u nB?)no;uoeo <v<iB<a'raf'®.aj 

gjofsamro isiBSWsPtQpi'j'g-jscii aJO^'gjo wtao 

cmmiwa** a Mi®o^ij;nOTiJ>octf& igjB.ucm'^onb n-io^gjornro sooTIcflooi fitMj© 
sssg'roi ojBQJcfflPfiacmonnio imiaac'al mao (/manta <g>jjacaii3>- cinSroio a/armo 
mpeujOffisrrmocoP a£)gjo aoajB©«JSg1ajo ooStro 
ojrarm is® ai^fe>*>ctyo CD<sas3> (®smiflo^.oj<gn|&a<ovcAfm 

:i ®rma &>o fluoeooiW (wloiVnb <P-°°$ 5 ga ae)la*T£§a:fc3<b§'liii4 coscm 
tiuoffll acfcffg raU-ajiajift'jroajo, tycrr)S) rf *> -ob® cngnj g*roi<caj<BrrnD<nra'l. a ^o 
e'loeifiioaaoocaj cns^j u§@■u'lxia'.'ssmn™ V^a© nra>B'l»a)c§ 

oi^BsmoA-rib oospitmotinb qmmlaojiSia fflcoag^nvaubogitrinimpBi goraTWcn 

fj-joo) oDigralei cio(b®l®6nJoa)^gjl^i'l|.5isn8<TWo iBrOmOattiisa g«macQ)l 

glgjOima) uP X 0 (s 6 a. o elainuamn istoojcu 1 i«i Igsmoacrioii aoaSKDcWl a^igoP 
(Brsaiigjjaiajo raw JranruioT ^ .mia;cu>d** svoig'cij imo«fflaia©1®1§n«jy(TTo*sV 
aflsnio acno^lcnj iSTOciu ai-aOiei asioaigjoooaio) a4®njc®«Sffliri o»;o0^ ' 

a-aicrnlggjaffio ooiffiTltflacfflfili q.ra*4aa_ira rDio^tSoPos siffigPoj am* oo( «#o 
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APPENDIX VII 


R. O. C. No. 344|25|G. B. Huzur Cutcherry, 

\ Trivandrum, 9th March 1925. 

From ' 

The Chief Secretary to Government. 

To 

The Devaswom Commissioner, 

Travancore. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter R. O. C. No. 999 of 25, 
dated the 5th February 1925, I have the honour to request that 
you will he so good as to cease as far as possible subsidising 
animal sacrifices from Devaswom fund and to exert your personal 
influence and direct your assistants to use their personal influence 
for inducing the public to stop offering animal sacrifices in all 
Government temples. Please furnish as early as possible a 
complete list of Devaswoms where animal sacrifices are now 
permitted. 

I have etc., 

R. KRISHNA PILLAI, 
Chief Secretary to Govememnt 


APPENDIX VIII. 

Notice. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the singing 
or reciting or uttering of any obscene song, ballad or words, or 
the doing of any obscence act in or near any public place, in 
connection with the Utsavom festival in the Shertalai temple is 
strictly prohibited and that those who contravene the directions 
herein contained are liable to be proceeded against according to 
law. 

Huzur Cutcherry, K:^KbRGE, 

Trivandrum, t 

4th March 1927. Chief Secretary to Government. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

Proceedings of the Government of Her Highness 
the Maha Rani Regent of Travancore. 


Read 

1. D- O. dated the 9th Makaram 1103, from the Assistant 
Commissioner of Devaswoms, Suchindram ; 

2. Letter R. O. C. No. 1240/1105, dated the 9th Medom 

1103, from the Assistant Commissioner of Devaswoms, 

Trivandrum; 

3. Letter R. O. C. No. 11908129, dated the 16th March 

1929, to the Assistant Commissioner of Devaswoms, 

Suchindram; 

4. Letter R. O. C. No. 1929(103 dated the 7th Mithunam 

1104, from the Assistant Commissioner of Devaswoms, 

Suchindram; 

Read also : 

5. Huzur endorsement No. 3497, dated the 3rd Kanni 1085 
to Lakshmi Muthamma; 

6. Huzur Sadhanam No. 41 73, dated the 12th Thulam 1085 
to the Dewan Peishkar, Padmanabhapuram; 

7. Huzur Sadhanam No. 2634|D., dated the 26th Mithunam 
1086, to the Dewan Peishkar, Padmanabhapuram ; 

8. Huzur Sadhanam Dis. No. 293 of 21 |G. B„ dated the 
10th Evadom 1096, to the Dewan Peishkar, Padmanabhapuram. 

Like the Devadasis attached to the temples in the East 
Coast, women dedicated to temple service, known as Kudikaris 
have been doing several items of service in some of the important/ 
teniples in the Suchindram District and in the Shencotta Group 
of the Trivandrum District. The ceremony which Was in vogue 
in the Suchindram temple for dedicating a girl for service as 
Kudikari .was briefly as follows .•—Thalikettu was the important 
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portion of the ceremony, and it hadjo be performed before the 
girl attained puberty. On the day fixed for the Thalikettu, the 
girl came in procession in a palanquin to the temple. She was 
then taken inside the temple by her relatives with Ashtamanga- 
lyam in which the Thali was placed. The Ashtamangalyam 
with the Thali was conveyed by the priest and kept at the foot 
of the deity. When the Muhoortham came, the Thali was taken 
out and tied to the neck of the girl by the Vattappalli Stani of 
the temple. Some rice was then measured out to her for her 
subsistence, which was symbolical of her dependence on the 
temple. But she was detailed for duty in the temple only after 
she attained puberty. 

For the services rendered, the Kudikari had a daily allow¬ 
ance of rice, kachapanam (money for purchase of cloth) and other 
perquisites from the temple. When a Kudikari became super¬ 
annuated and unable to do active service, she was formally re¬ 
lieved of her duties; she then became a ‘ Thaikizhavi ’ and was 
given reduced allowances. 


The following are the temples where the Kudikari system 


was m vogue 


Suchindram 

District. 


Bhuthapandi Group. Bhuthapandi. 

Suchindram. 

Kanniakumari. 

Nagercoil Group. Parakkai. 

Krishnancoil. 

Thaliya' 


Padnjanabhapuram 

Group. 


Neelakantaswamikoil. 

Keralapuram. 

Velimala. 


Trivandrum 

District 


' * Shencotta Group. 


Ayikudi. 

Subramoniaswamicoil. 

Kalakanteswara- 

swapiicoil. 

Samburvadakara. 

Klangad 

Kulasekharanatha- 

swamicoil. 
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The duties appertaining to the Kudikaris in the above 
temples were the following:— 

(1) Singing, dancing, Kaikattu and holding ‘thattuvilakku’ 

daily in some temples and on festive occasions in 
others ; 

(2) carrying panivilakku for sribeli; 

(3) sweeping the temple premises; 

(4) sweeping and cleaning the Nada after each puja and 

sribeli; 

(5) removing the leaves left by the Brahmins after 

Namaskaram feeding ; 

(6) husking paddy for Nivedyam rice; 

(7) cleaning pujapatrams and other vessels; 

(8) attending at the reception of members of the Royal 

family when they visit the temples ; 

(9) going to Trivandrum in connection with the Nava - 

ratri, H. H. the Maha Raja’s and H. H. the Maha 
Rani Regent’s birthdays, and the two Utsavoms in 
the Padmanabhaswami temple; and 

(10) performance of Amargom dance in temples on 
certain special occasions. 

As in other places, the institution of Kudikaris degenerated 
here also, and began to work very unsatisfactorily. The earliest 
occasion when the freedom of recruitment to the class of Kudikaris 
happened to be restricted, was in 1084, when an application 
was made for the dedication of a Nair girl of 11 years to the 
Suchindram temple and for her affiliation to Kudi No. 12 attached 
to the Devaswom. The Division Assistant then in charge of the 
Padmanabhapuram Division ordered thereon, that it was punish¬ 
able under Sections 372 and 373 of the T. P. C. to dedicate a 
girl below 16 years of age to a temple, and that in the present 
case it was specially so as the girl did not appear to belong to 
the class of Kudikar-is. On appeal, Government declined to 
interfere with the Division Assistant's order. Similarly permission 
was refused in 1085 in the case of another application from 
Parakkai for dedication of a minor girl for temple service. A 
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memorial was then submitted to Government by the Kudikaris of 
Suchindram for a reconsideration of the Government order 
prohibiting Thalikettu in temples to girls below 16 years of age, 
as custom prohibited post-puberty Thalikettu in temples and the 
order would therefore virtually stop all recruitment to their class 
for purpose of service in temples. The question was fully consi¬ 
dered by Government and disposed of in their order No. 265 4|D, 
dated^JJjJ.lQb, in which while adhering to their previous 
decSionTGovernment allowed such of the children of the Kudi¬ 
karis as had undergone the sacraments of Thalikettu in their 
houses (according to Marumakkathayam custom) being appointed 
to duties in temples if they elected to do so after attaining the age 
of 16. Though this order partially reopened the door to the 
enrolment of new members, it did not in effect bring in more 
than a couple of recruits to the Suchindram Devaswom, in the ten 
years following the order. The total number of Kudikaris 
dwindled down during this period from 33 to 24. In 1096 
Government finally decided, in G. O. Dis No. 293 of 21 |G. B , 
dated 23rd May 19 21, to prohibit absolutely any further recruit¬ 
ment to the class of Kudikaris either by adoption or by permission 
t o work as a Kudikari by free choice after her 16th year of age. 
It was also laid down therein that other agencies might be 
substituted for the Kudikaris when vacancies arose. By this 
order, the institution was bound to die out in course of time, 
though slowly^ 

The present proposal of the Assistant Commissioners of 
Suchindram and Trivandrum Districts is only for the immediate 
discontinuance of the system and for getting the temple services 
of the Kudikaris performed by other agencies. 

ORDER THEREON 

Dated Trivandrum, 15 th August 1931 . 

By the several steps which the Government have already 
taken from time to time to restrict, and finally to stop the recruit¬ 
ment of the Kudikaris, the Kudikari institution would come to an 
end gradually along with the death of the existing women. But 
Government think that this undesirable institution has outlived its 
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time and that it should not be continued any longer. All that is 
necessary is to arrange that the women affected by the stopping 
of the institution are not deprived of their means of subsistence. 

Government have sanctioned the Kudikars being relieved of 
their duties in the temples from the 1 st Ching om 1106 M. E. The 
remuneration allowed to the Kudikaris in active service consisted 
of daily allowances of rice, monthly wages, ‘Kachapanam’ 
(yearly payment for purchasing cloth) and in some cases the 
enjoyment of Kudimanas (free house sites). Government are 
pleased to order that the Kudikaris who were in service on the 
last day of 1105 shall be granted all their usual emoluments 
during their life-time, excepting kuthucooli, and that those of 
them who were in enjoyment of kudimanas, as per list appended, 
may continue is possession of the same during their life-time. 

Among the duties attended to by the Kudikaris, items 1, 8, 
9 and 10 could not be done by other agency and are therefore 
done away with, items 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 could be attended 
to by Ambalavasis and others, as is being done in other temples. 
The arrangements.made tentatively from 1-1-1106 for the conduct 
of these items of work are made permanent. 


(By -order) 

K. GEORGE, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 



Dissenting Minutes. 
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aaooacaaflcoo ofl^ooJOceaoJioo^ &@3 (syaasroojo cryeaga^. 

cOco_. (sroi®Qp!ag 3 , fflroai^a^toiacLjg (jyoscoero og) 
gjoaj£g<3®o&<sso gm (scruoolcjo aoft a&joaiogstytec/ossBa'lejo 
(gjsc^ifcoajcfeoca^oQan' xulej e<aai(®6seoo aJ60|ro)aTr)CQ)6n§ . 
a 4 @rooccn gjaisacwaojcragiaosritf’. (sra 6 sislaoo g 6 T'® 0 t ’ 8 ®'l 0 - 1 < 03 
cm^sTi? 0 . raragieftgf <06 ffirargAgas ^jmftdgOcaaejrai® axugj) 
ag_ji Q^oioruflcocrotTVffll^’ (ffroaisf^icsa (gjffiojcfc'lg-jocroo ®r® 
fflocotg-jociroo <3K)QJtaooo£5sn%". sro6Bi31acr) criliDDScMaojaacofl eras 
<SK5)laJ833om©(0)aftr) -srotsflcra anaaTlcuoeaiono. 4 

ja <ti. <s<ft83i@sssoo nuro,iileeafficaioco (Sraai^aio coo§l 
aeigjoo saaiaojo - (srocofflioajafloooroQjo asnsoScO-maaenD igjo 
osidltflQca n_i®lojsn|“. ga® ^sna'smaolaeftoaiianarmQQJOAcno:_ 

” ' ‘■‘sajae&.as mjaqjjioa cryallscno ecu2©” 

og)<tr» (yoaiiomoisgjajaoajj ^(Qaaiaa^arotw mxbcyeb no! 03 an Co 
(syaosml^ffiajorojrm^". go^at&osr^" go® fiseooj3^l®®®> 
(srotuajosnA^ coltbaaiesaoTJ crmaaJcrjssGgliab (ruac^sajo* 
«90o<flao a.sa^aiDoojt&ooaaao co^ 6 bjcmaoLj&Qjc&,aaa 2 > gojacoo 
&-30ai*oaDaaa asn§ocftaD«5)agJcno <Tuckrw 22 ®ao act®. 

cD®.., /-aflaj aadoramoas^as a).oj eras 

«amoo.ga. ^OKuroofflocooocejOotfia as^ffUDciaoagjotaro^ ojejsso 
Qjnroe.&jcraa>x8o o-i£&adM)g£Bc9>eqjo gsacmnaaaA arcoiaro rruaa 
roo (TuJWffllase&aao axLigaaoQ,6ni u . .<BVDg»a<fl>Dsn§ u oraoubaa 
;ruJ1iftO(giaocQ> cooarao© (groaitftoooojo & 6 rrsi 0 c&>crr) 1 gj. <aratmo 
ffiiruaciDo (mDoKitea mfieolcoacm <m®fflOa>a>ana)Oc&><gio jSsacrufl 
02 o«sas eotS^nar^aD^nrolacaooacriD- ^jroTlo^lcBsiaa-jS oil 
ffiaaAcnjaonrOajjo craokaosna". (Br&gjAsloicrf! 
era t^soainruboatsmltDb' saojaco a'S-iocrulaaaoolgJ. gjaosaa 
alraiaoj^ oosjarojem (Br^oocoensaB^ob.<a®cuaao®ax>a_iocrucir3 
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sge^ii - ^ 0 . (srotcfloooffiji mwcim lco,o add® i ?, oey'I=8>2i05m>“. @30 
e@ao6).5>06n?° iSrg><oocjo*T2i93i&®s «TOuta>ooosr®lcK> ees^insoQjcm 

<wgj. a®’•rat™ fnjfflarafltflSi'mOTiaosoejo c^jiifniQ3aDcruo©lcQ)o 

on crDsa-isIdja ojlcuo^iroaoccri issreoAoioai a® ogjasuajo cfto 
Gracrrilgj. 18 ® ooSo-is) c®o(^Qixua3sa36>a5><35>o‘MSo 0400 © 
cr»iUo(Doffla>asrrio crvjcgiaO'ftan^aosno 0 ^ 

^aari. rarDiinlaroffii oa>aj|^tscftaii®sffl3g'1o5 .-TOcug^afen 
gjotsrm -ula)o Qjeaiwsl^ ®T®t)DCDCD oosgjgjaioai) mxu|ma 0 ]ng) 
casOcdQ asa.'TUQaaoamrfT) aolejEfkjo ^rnfla^orrua c o c&gjltea 
d^jg <^ajnfuocs 2 )cm(Tuto’'^b ( 8 it>aJ.booo^a 6 recnD ttulgoaoe&ms. 
rul y aucui^isrfm^dsssriccij ovoaig^A sraaj&as criloaicen^-. 
(ijrQtgjwroflacQ) (srt)t 8 n@)al^ (jyisaiwIdWAtt^aTiOYOJo oaad~l t ft>&i 
ooo C 5 n» voob’cu cosfprgic&oqjo (ararolaolo ^jlajoj 0 cnSlailaiay 
QjinOfflcBiaiOffit aiCT^® 6 ana(^<jajo a^u^roiOQ2n *s»ool(gcnjo 6 ><flj 

•a-flejA s>ao$l ra)aTT||sn<i°. gg©6iiao«n|' (Tuaig$o£la 3 <as>Oq<fia 
go® a-®(DOCDcnooifl«551acQ>g.|oo1 (grooco^AroWfflg-jsaQjcm avTl 
ollOo (sraaiAooosaBOc a®® 180 ®® 3 "! nrul@oao*cno. 

<g)toflcCSOl3gJ0Q3)8. 

.ip. 6). . (a.) ogjaasiaflejo iq-usitoiaq raiaubsmoolag) 
(8cftaa©0r!»l<o6 *j ; (gjsaiooo (sroctaaieltaacrnKsTlsKT) mao 

aifftiu'uy aj£j (sAoexdsqjsIoqjo a®®®’? '■ 

. «P qj. gOcDsioy.mwiiDb eacunruJocuilg^aAiaasni qqsh 
co [gTOgcoJt^n.ajcff>'~l(cs& ®Yg)q,GcM3©6Begn(o6 sroauig^ti) (a-jaaioo) 

cBaaD(ti)ocQjn moemcrmsng. dre^taalioi)_ 

(.o) anc^oQgilgA aioajDiflaffii a^jcm saa© 
aosrro u . (3rars)l©6 CDla».]aj.aaosCTmain© ^aspajcrcosno". nrLiaig^A 
nruOcDOfflsmQa'Occn q-jsqjodI^ i8®®oai1tBscirn Qjasflaflgj. 

«pd>. . (a.y aaooggo&^o^lsD ®CD§ioa<5,ffl 3 ro «5X)ey 1 
<9 «i? 1®6 ffloisaocoisml @coai(!5)l<8tafli©ao6«&‘ ; . go© acts ^slo^co 
ao©ao«na u . aalrnija4s!^ao©<3i>' aAOgjaoaan©". rroajc&sfnAcfcipa 
oaT) esflasaodl^. ^—'; 

i a. o. (ca.) aaJglasiaiaj^j-jlrai aae^c/ol&oaaa© 

ao6fm“. spflulas- acwl^jgo&o aiafl-a.-asttsatf’. srot/inletthaafiAni 
igjsr^jaiaisflaQJil^ffn^. t&oaj(iao@o ®® -Qisfl (a-jaaic/mHaj 
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6j«B£g,ej<Bn®6 on 1 omo( socdI tsao. bi® Ofuflejo cqjL coffsioacsfleiImo 
ggflffl6 6)Q_i§nnfflgJonr>06no ajamso a-ioosarmgf. aitsn^oc&o ajej 
fjaOogsTl co «5) o <fl» rno. 

a.,/). (<tf) fSTociuejgJss' ttyraTliiD^j^cTujjffl'lecflai 
©ao6no u . gxiflas aj(Qro)6nf6)c9>ogyo (gj^ecoioOc a-irtnlcoetsijslQj 
mjo (Ugalajocm og)6>rfno(33(OTV)QJ(5sr^'. svDcsaOejo artsTl^gca.^ 
0l£TO)C®oejC!QjS)S ta»ltf6)o06) 3)OOoa\S>ro ^S<flftn6moJ(iloQ.1(D6 OolcTTO 
fflTDCl!)n-J@ orosl <8T0<9>ffl£l gD'Siyajaao GQJ0JCIDO 0O©o (g_J<gOJI 

<jjaonosn%°. or® orucai° vsaijoo<i)(t5U)0rtsrieilora o40(!si®)06fio u . (BtcqjA 
si® gvm’uaitarcsTlsf) iry^ioroTlcSfii ossaosntf. ®rti<ii(i sa_ioofflo®6 ©cuj 

c0>£JC/O° 6)XUgjaOQ,6n^". 

a. cl. (®) ajffiiiiCDoetxsioo (^g-jl(o6 a6n§<flao| scr, 
ciAns)l<!<fltfiH®ao6re) u . (arDrulas oDlngjo^sjdaaoroni) <flsca3cS6>Qosnti\ §d 
22 cruocBOfflsroaooB'i (jroouogrnA aa@o euoa2)l®g9lc0ffl(Tin oafliigj; 
aoan®. oal&jc/o3(£r^jc8>oa>o o-ifittHcon^j ecaaj^aigj. (mojcoasy 
caoroo cif|(gjaoo gog-j. a«s o40daa(©aosnz) uf| 

roaocmoocT ysraifta 13014 'srooTlas <bi@$o ScaoiylcQjo (moon 
cmaJ(s>lQjo g.6r©0Qanmcrro 

□.an-, (ctq) carDaoT\i®«t o4ffi)loQi<B>OQ4 o®cm <Stfimi@ao 
6m". o t9)0gjoffi(woo,o ojsofflsrcn a®cro gerooLiimtnloo (jyecaaflsnn 
ciitfloanoJi onl(Trrico3aj(oiB>6Bj. (Bros'!(§6>® ^^qaA (ajfflaAwfltfscno 
6rt§ocn)|ffi(TO. q_!S(o6to'1(Sq gowsycuA jQ-ilej (tycyroroTl ®£Li(8^isr®^ 
5n§ooon®:C(To. ajlacm @@dltfi(90c^)o£ba)oaQjo ajuc^tooro ggggjio 
Cod-isassml (sniOffirBcnoaoi^. grasycuA Q-jSQj&o'laaaoaa'l^j. 

a. A. fiDffl«Dgjaaoffiajo^JiceQ®cnjoOo e<&ai©6SsgnffA mro 
oiAg^affiaceaoem QJ^iojc^toDc^o a fuognsdjaangrowc&ilajfflB 
ecaiooo (ajaagjifij ooloajco^c&oao tQjqjm&imQ&zvoo ^_)<bqj 
WT lcflSlCSSo (STDffiaJoOo OOKSUDOATlfino Ut£2)$\<&(&0 a.a. 1 QgJ<a,Q3)0 aio 
(©aofflTO oosajsl a®ono <9)06 vtckto. cfflOia^ocromjo<Sffl6rr> ^-jrofla^l 
t9s)ffla_jsO(5T!5) <8<ftai(®6SBg1<oJs @q<d cnlAsnJcruoo amoral tea rrrfl 
agjcnoaosoa <e>oerK>mn<g)“. 

a«_ <HrocuA|(^ c e<a lyecuc/ao aasseacnay^joarta ■ croo 
cuoffisrocoocan a«a «< 0 ffl<@fflrcsf|aio (mtJcroaiisnteQcnicnSaJs'l gagj 
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rmosno t&oan®.rn£®“. oJlaom ag@dl<a>aiao rosimraoaafl'rofflai.cy 
ODO(cv^,oola2il@C0O(E) (gjeaic/oo (BTOODaielcSfflOojnniTOgj. (gjocsajc/afl 
rarrao <arool'o> 3 arts» ojKscm esooMarmlanno oraajalaoogjaocoi 01® 
aica;ffiYmlono u tmai.i-isosiacu'lcDOQjo o-ittsggxrr) (seoaaisssooacssio ao 
(®aoerts“ Qflafl<fl9aa-j§onr)@ 0 . aooga^djo fflraaDoaioojaaaafl qj«s 
@S) crr> (ssoosusssootfis ^.jotDJoaj iottoio aflafltflaag-j^lgj. 

.aJ gg s cttiooajjs an i . 

Q-(ro. (ckl o®) ^sojoOq nfUQjAij^QDlo 3 <esiOod 9 aao©o 
(g_)<8aic/oqj§<s G<fta 3 i@sffl 36 )g (ruoaucmfliy <Sc8fiii®(!srmlfflabo §i 

g&'lfflb'momacoo <srotsf|aai>o ajiSlmjffifissalcejo aijya.ajcgjcm 0 
fljiajmaocra a^sasBsooQo ^ncoc^osasfflo cld iaasroi oruosTiicruTl 
xy <Br&oj&g^aolo 3 <a®§as ggsoaHoi aQ-io£ 5 !( 8 Qj 3 ?jgs.< 8 saioaDo, 
a. S ). (moaiA|j^aolGgiflaOoc6a <8(ffli©6BB&l(a6dJxy 0 (® 

Qjfflaocn) aygsoqjo rosiaCTTntgiacftosnf mgjoXiajo ts>l| 

aacno a^Asn^arioojornj^sn?". ffiYD^agjffiilejaub <sroaj<e& aflonu 
ooTliy onxgjrawildTlfoifafflCTif) colato <?i 9 fli<®<Bwnffl 6 04®, m)«OJ|;o, 
oflgaa, 0o&), c 9 )Aa_j®0(oocuco (^fmeJooajaicBa aisplaJC'SOaafl {QaXjO 
a<&o§< 98 <e>aso {stoollas crflcna «a>l|cm<3_)(T\)0ea(inD) 5 @@o<soq)o 
§ 0 etanwlsoaogo^sl (DaueoaocoUa'S^ 0 axucgjanimgjagjo. 

o.cy. aao^lrorm ®raQi< 5 sf^© 1 (t 56 xulejA fiy.fflBiflSi-joOo 
cruaJ< 5 >r^«<ftai©ffiafilj 6 6)aJ a'®' (0 ^ CTflrmorooco'a-joab enao* 
aoola^crto q-iosTOtaTlsaa as <w® c^jdhrols&eacqjo ®i® mjacoaraYts) 
cgj o ao(@o smooaliflacmflnoasmcmgjoa.in ao_io@<sai saJoci 3 <aagj. 
ssraonoo ggmoo' (Bro'BsTlcnD <30140 imtnoJcS) <3cfta5©s®3gl«56 <sn><8CDc&>o 
<gTOai<igr£<b (sroajfflojffsas (sro.'g)(orffilaja©ao(@o cuono oaLDoo-^o 
<ai®©oabl^oj(tBmo6n| 0 . aJocruiocoiocnn isrDaDQ^pxyaiioaom <sto<oy1<® 
t3}6)£ Q^nnoaoonnaJKBfflS go-g^aso (^aoaoairaoflcTOo 0Oi@acromj 
©Yelj <2oocva> ogjorjfljflaio a=o anjxultBjjajo o-joaoangjaja'lgj. 
a. ob j!ts2>© obhsks coJLDO eigjoca^sio 
(a© tejg^otowiLDo xu <TO(d6 
000 'Ojino nru-ionoaoeooaa 

Agjo®6 <ajo<8©6©q/Q-n aoroojs” 

Q^gffl(B) 3 ( 61 s^ agjgjajOgjo og)(g_j<s>o,oo s>.ai<g)6roa0cno ouoc&ajo 

arocra^xycuaWaso axuc^l^asnso isroaflas (StOtsaosjo sio^j 
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Ao^ofcirroac® a^jgloaij,. rawgjosra! sryal51aPci?o<m orgOo i®sl 
(YU-ienjedlacajOsn?" arcroaocplcy aapoasaoilcuo oosmTl(Sa_io<fl) 
(D3a«n0fO06fK> (Tgicfloajuooo. , 

ax e . (gralaaoroYmacm aou)cuoiucicg|(i> cfesocggsl 
carfnaocflffllsjsnf 0 — , . 

£io£jfflc0)ClO tftJxulsQcQiO O.OnadCfflCyJQifl'UDO cBjg^fOO (STD8CQJ- 

m <roe ItajfiJliroo g.okq5 s,cr^) aycLKruooaaos igjoaoGfgjo, <e>rny 
(sroe-jaao6rgjo g@®ig_joaoa«!rgj rarocmaicruno n^so raia^oom sry 
eolao^i^flno cyjajcvuno oqjcwroo 04(330x10^ rrudjs'aafnuofjocuoffii 

5Qj®®oroisy«rnci^3CiD3^j a4®lB^l®cy ! )au'l^UDl(^5>p. ,, 

IC ca> t .Tlaaio ass'! mjcy©a®8 casnooaao ffl.rotoi1 c&o (jyao” 
goreH cgjooos 

aroooo &<ra eWW s>«s cs,og)<a®n<a6 atm oycucmo «e>gpd3a 
mo. ‘aaooofflOOo ®rora]ano ajWjfflWaoajTl e.txiGoaaao® cujqj 
crucajo <aepd3smo a®cml«Bnrr>o«54 oraaioafto a^rmlmo uyoaosr^j 
aaanoo a®rofloro ®rtKg_)0izi06r^iaamDo (Bfl^ja^gOTfistoai) <fl>(f!cq)ar> 
mara'loDo gjaaosrgjo dxej^cfiacmoLjcsaio cujajaujD^gjocQ, 0 ® 
(nfogiaosna 0 . na>J5Q4iioni2io©oaa>o5r^ ass (alAg-jo a-aKgjomg! opj 
<910)0^. acroaajjoi) cTvcii^aaoooasimcrao apjadltea csrocioaia>oaoo 
aicno^asmoo ooloaucfflaTgjfflgjo. aroo^as sn4@Dlao©offlc9,osn§ 
fofl^g-^caajltfiatfecooserDflxlroi ££ c9>aJ]&]o& avcys^rooasm&Tkci 
<9>6ino3ecA (ar56a3laoD02'fflgj(TOga.(wlora a®aao6fra iq_}0O6it>o” 
a£)fm cDjO'aaiOBo aifflcmfao6ra". 

ciXcO . nroao^jo®®rm'“lad)o ijyoaoogjo aagjalool.ia'irqjo 
cmaa&joild), a^dia'IajooruoQnaej ejoacaajcfiiBsrolc&ntcA fflcmoa 
cgjooBKarolioi ^crn3oQ_JoB[crDn<o6 cooj-oaoTlcajfflBrnfotBriiOi o_io 

etoKaliaa®"!® 00 ^oigpoDl^i t&OCTnl.cylsm^'_ 

jiTuaoiuoaitJO (gjaj 00 oio (rOri^airauiaaocnrao 
@rcc^ce>o2S<6]aaaj(anr^j crui^ejtmjoffii ^_)ao6rn(^S)0 ,, 
£^&j(§ro)ao<!a) qj-qjooo (g-jn^jiaaiaocun <aosnoo<gjcao@6 aaaogo 
.ejosjo^joaiaroflmo (Qjoaoengja'lagjcna a^djaJcaaiaoAcno <gracgi 
£& 0(t»ajoc2) (HiW)-QjofD6at30o c/ologicraorooox asiojsliaciaorooiofi nujl 
( <Sji^aaagj§lro r !<flacn"'2ri®Yi5io rruaoxuo.DSgeCocM Qjozoernjo tftgjl 
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ceaa^soQjcrnrmosno 0 . ororgeola^rarmcxaacm ajGrao&Ma^ra ico 
^uaofflOTO) gortyTlcfro (ajaofimaotian ta^tsaemaaono aornoacgj'oaj) 
(onnldA i^cmooajosmn<o& acmoo (srocoltaosmrorayltoi mjlacocrofl 
^jl^6rt| 0 - (gjoo^jociooo moruanrooraroacoo GaoJgoara, 

go. a., ffiaonro u §(t5flccJl®{i (g-jaosroffiBafs (jy<tsflai08l<98 

on fieigrowTl < 06 — 

“^(Bfloru''gfflriowsoAjoffl8 cruJrrui .qj (gJlcaaoroGscog 
o^dn^^fiaTlcjoo (o-jagaa mjoceaoao (barrel aitafuano.” 
a'jjcrrflsseacn ^<0)la^fDfl c fti6)gffiQ_jo5'ej colcgiOAiofflasYoTlorioo^yo 

aOsfgJo t9>OSnol^fl®l<flQOTO. GSOJejODa gDt9S)0gja®jB)_ 

(t Q£»a^ 1 ai) ssacra (14a® ©oaa aa©of|agj ctycoaraaJl coo 
qwo a»!@ oDaolarmo axbaojyo oxbaao cn a^fU0aJ@(ffi)®6 ,, 
<>0cnoo^rol^l^sni u . GBcraaeeoacaoasnaotojfflGesoffl&oasingo C£>o 
asseoacftoasnso aTlgjoesaoacaoasmo cnc«ra<g@aoa<&oasn§o «»o 
annocs 0otbaao (Brgjsraltflsiag-jgQJsscmaaJo ms> oocbaaaraim gga 
rasO^asomosnra 0 gotsflaabo rao®io_icgjo. 

QQ-co.. aora cajajatxbaaatoimajodl ggasslaap ojogsctto _ 

ttGoaODOof^) aJlraiaroo oaatmo qwco ooiorao* oJlcmoactDos 
G«j)cn asocQiomrorawo aoggo g®>oo craofflofn ralQgjran” 
aJligjaJlfaoaoD^g.alajOo dfoaieeaSao <8*9^0®!^ aaucorrflKB 
cm cnsoJislacQ) (sro^aoJosoj a-flna)sg8onr>@ fa>80^jo®ao<&cno. 
(sraasslaoo a.aj<$>o<o5 araWajo aaooajo oicscmfln^o a®omosrrf| 
roflaobo (B)o®6q_i^jo. 

cn.«T. gao^gocraojfararavlejo ®i®xuoffla(oran-Joo 1 gossifl 
acn Q_iosn 5 Trol© r lc 9 aono,_ 

u rai@jooraac?looo m 040001®] gcoqo 
oa)8aJjcD <! l(ao2 oruaD aaiOoi§lffloaaco8 
.aacBooerrujooo <fe0<g)<9>oaaj fljygjoffifi 
ro^aJOo qjIqdocoo gooi KOOTaJcafflog 1 ’ 
gjg2ac&06n§ cnoej <8aia65B§.o ®i@cv goj 80 oco 63 b^o ajdljyW 
crooejo (as^ooraararni aJlgtago^cmaiora affl^raaejo c/gaa61 Quango 
QjonitJ)^j. o^aflnsTlejo ass <aocgi° gaigcc&iBcaioOo eaisssB^o 
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eoJQoocoesB^o (sroaiaco QjlspGaJoqi^aQqjo. ajcSftfltesslcaiOo .oft 
OiftsrBOQjcm^aiato (srofussas aja&taacnoaaJS&Tl 

ejo ^jloaasreoaaoffiS (gjslaoocifii o_iocno aaJo*cmg 8 < 8 ci_]oaaj 
agjcmosrDlfflcibo aj>o<a&aJigl°. 

cn. ©, mjeojaj0v'0os)<s>osn§ ^ajtgflneoissxmci) (STOctoatasio 

®amoa^a!Od < bjQ4^sfT| u . 

<( OD OOOlJT^Qc^lJO afl^oSJO (&80.OJV 

ig^o'afilarflcffloS c9jeJ(8ScatO<t(2C'03 
i^eio ttOl <S®)QlU^(I3)GQJaM)OSU3 

aojDonb ool al(i^^^I2i^J^3f',soo ; GaoQ3d8 ,, 
oflaJociaoi aoWajo ooo^QjrimaoaoQml <8>6reo(o6i^s i Aejo 
Ajoaxseoac^o GBMOijjoiossaagc^o agjoofiflcssuoB® 0 . or® ®rg).£uo 
(DsmOe<sa Gaisoooaj*Oc( 0 ) 6 )cma 2 )a 6 nD 0 . <srg) ^ej(§®<8cuaajo 
cfejo i^n^afflaocoridtoosnDOfnlfflgjcmacu^ 0 (s©.aao®o crflA^ej 

©aero {ftKsronaTJOtfcRBig. aaiamrolaabo a_iejooosij<fl>f3o Aoe] 
OTrmO(0&cr)ool^fl|sni“. (arDaicoTl^ gra fsigjnjotosBBOoifla^ejQJOAjsBB 
§.sn§obl<dl<sao. csroroflcnofflii ig-)(mj«flbaii^nsflcY^R^QJ 0 (^ 6 waa 
GnL_joaeJtruQoaJoKiQJo cutMtoraf'lcriB (3TOs~]oruoD.'Offlosnt) 0 . cutbsaxmof) 
ffloo q GQ-Jc9a'lgja&:e)ffli9>osfTsaS GSoaado ajejlaaraiDaGmcmoffrrfl 
ffiflacrbo (moffi&a_i<gjo. 

axcro. goransajceg (gjaosmtgdnaooon ffiaiaoocgo tsiao^ 
aiot^jo tftoenomosni 0 — 

(lOOlCV^lcA GBfflOO OD) <S]@.£LlO<D 8 Q-10fflciQ-J^l(sg)£0(yDro)8 

au&gnmcnoo rruoatsffloaotiooo au crueD-a-io® a-c^jara)” 
o^atmoas <$Bvo«m)<Bb o^garawcis mssuotoo ajoaocuajj^GaaT) 
aigiafflceffloajfflooaQ (^oa/asmoelcaAffonssfig'lroi sxugcuttBo (sroara 
©o&aK>[ao®®cror^^cucacnoGcoo <sig> ®r®.cuo«>o oruSo-Q-iOffiaecno 
cuooQ)agJ|§cno. 

co. a. go©aic0> Q®^0(n)oco(ts)ice>§.o ®r®GajOjiil^l|an 

acmooiosna 0 ouai<fcg^a<flfti©6SB&l<o5 cucno < 8 ta&i(@ajo 

(i^Q_ncfl.cqjo <aa©o Sficocooajut^ cusylajO§<a>^o ig_) 0 (®!Dcn<&§o 
tosunalacasiossefnaacno ooloa'aaljQjlsaa a>f. cqjlooctoId srofl <06 
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iScftrcflcsSo gD^oojfflQjlaaJornjcyo gog-prarm a^mssto ^jleniaoigjao 
snoa^Qjo.cuorosKorni (m®a<alc9aas)(B)c^jo <^©ott>cr>cfi90o_iOce>O5>(B>cs8o 
^ffllcafflcmjgo a-jcoflc© cujcucmDaoo) a. s 'T §c ‘‘ 95 '’l<iJ®l§oaoo@ao]tB« 
cmggaaarxmlao mjooacfflafljy. rsrooid&o ajaejmjlsolaooiajoo'"! 
esnjocuiflgjocQ) 0 c9>3Q)£j. si® ®T®igjajO(iyrdilaD <e>Offlsrno, ®ro@ mme 
Oc<0« (TOJglaocoiflftiQatBjfflaoaenocm oil^uofflo ao@206nD 0 . tgji^o 
ajaflcsa £.(5KnE6Bealo6 cuejgso eaffi&ajosKsvracejoGgo 

ce^aocesfmE^snf. 

cixqj. <82<o& tftOffrol-Qj cnjocoro) r lagoro6 oruaufrgr^saao 
<@0 (jyeauyo^ga. a<aa>f©aB&)a6 cnsssTsnQJKScm a^ac^'flSQ^o 
2 ioq, i^noD)e0>§.fflsaQ)o ouajacin® <Tuo6niauT|.a : j (sroaii&grjsaas 
ggscD^lejga Gsnjocuo o^jcft^aocQrira'ldQfflacni) qj1hjo®1<sqct©. 
aJ6ffljaoCg^OCQ)8. 

cn_ai). (<n_-saf)) (sraaj(?)g^QD'^c0iaOoe9a : 
odo raroaoQJsljy-Asy IsrorfflooJ) ajlarfl^afBoOjom Gc9ffli©<BKsn6>oii>o 
a&aH<q&ffi)ffl(rr>aoQ)0 (sromflacrbo o_Jaflmjro6BB§fla&J0 aoj^j 
cm aroxuroaoca o-jiscsssisacoo ^loaxxsasacwo aaejfflanm <n>o 
snjcnjol-a^ cmaJttg^oo'IggjdKi^.as goscsfloi aa-iogSacneOlae, 
eooio. 

<d o. goraflfflcog-jool oiljuo^iflaeciuoOo (srocuAg^A 
ooo^fflKnlofffio oosq_is1cB9o aflfflsoaoaaf) (8roig)(o«n’l rarortnl^al 
^ ^jecnc«n^jo«3fi (8taai(®o (aroggscaotajsiizcnoo 

oJlacrr? a^aos^AOe cgaadlcEbejooo rfb'ilcflaosxm odskstooci© ojosI 
ag-jcno* ^etSlcaaiooromricrra oioaa'uooKmooi eaainruoorrflcDjo 
couoi&astcbcnoo <ffrDgs>s)c9>osrti coo^jroroTlmoo (ooEsoaflcnoo (usaon 
<fl>^_j«a>bmo ®80aaiojaej6as^.6t®ocftfflacnoo nruoKig^sBas @oscqT|«o& 
fflojOfflaoi iijlooJoavii^sfri. 

(d . etaftK@mTl®f) (^(Dflo^lcsscm (gjraflaidaa (Bi®ai3 
aacao ^nnajoan ^leQit&agsacSaoMi^ gofflooJ©ooc9iTOlcp!snaotftffla 
rt®o (sro@ffl<a>o«cil ranaogjtefoaa <g)8o-ioaaj cngj<n>)(o6 (gJ^crolajo 
•afl«sn»oaf|<a6 (Broiy^(mlcq)asn§oa>onoaairi§(TOo (Sroffiso-iaaej 04 ®o 
fimeas&lejo aooo ajocqjcm tsmeiajfruecaalejo ^©esaaTeio^ 
(^l(0)CT2omo<n) ffiSojozocsfeiasI cnosjoalsfta^oaJ fflirooilsoonMocra 
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soso gereotfcTOaanscnoo (srog2s><a>36n§©®onnoB)06no esaictaoA 
gjaroiaJlmoJoejDQ^c&fflaac^osn? (jyrruosl^ enigma ctucirmcioo 
cnjacugE) c5«J)&j3cd)qj ®®cma©rrroo ©iJofijffloaiS0ffl©«J®i©& qj/ 
adnaocoH ojocqjoid. raromoaflg)— 

{(ogjaio c? eai«Jio(aj®li2ioe'1cDoaQ_n (3®aJOancn!o-}©’|o f go 
a\&\t OTea^rocwn^n©«njoeo®fflffiwi<ftcoi|Jsoa!toanruoojjP raro 
© agjai Q4(D06fnocoa(Tin@ooarv a_i6Euary orugomjJaJl .oil©© 
(^aria^"l©oaca«i)la©oo eeaiocnoao-fl cosmffiogjamjaflsconai 
©oaois>©jan-f| rmogcuffifl, §oao seasocnoo njoaiaocicoalcnoao 
alas)©©. 

«S d-. ©o(Q^a)(^oaa)Cfflf|a5©(mi5ri(i36 a©Hai<fl>©a<P»6)om 
© S lsn§ajgg.ai©as (gjaaioao crJlsoasoul cSaaoji'l^srei". <btd©o 
ojflgD_ 

uaooa^josrooo Jii QjcojoeeshiaDlAaanrujajfflmo saiaols 
«cra@®y ©loo ©i® ajE^nruoalicyffiaJc/acioo” 

@Q©fflca>06ri§ a©^ausca>(srai (gjacetaalsmoJtfloBa o-ioiffirooOQJoejo a 
araoMjoao aJasdsaa&o osaooo aalcSQcSjQOTo scrflc6Qt9>accao 
tgjcrrigso o-i^oructaoA QroaiocmaiA i^soJwfitsa cmggo (grawaso'i 
cola1©Biao®6mcno mfleolcsaono. 

erf ocl. ca>Q,(QT0)aj3O fflrac©Q^ooQ®TO)lajo gg©'lffloo trvjc^i 

aosul nJOstwran^sni 0 . rsro©OQjlss>_ 

ut)Oq9jaroorTO)8 fi-}^©oay©'lcao5njnjiaoa4^i,onioa^oooo 
(e-jeaiaoo- mrocgiaons, a4CY36faiatfliafflntU3fijn^ono)0^«ftU 
<ftoel(g_j(2QJQ(7a eleuoaoejQoojo oroams (oaii&tflfli as<&as>acn 
ojoofflodlcooo (^eaiaooa^ggeOis. ruoo&acgjaoofflocojoo 
rueTgiHojoaajaaao^ oj aj<oTl©oc«®iu|euiaasisttuflaoQO«a>o 
eloooo aKbsnasmoQgjScon-yj 2121 (gjeajac/D m>gt&&tyQ 
a^joffid 44008 6njoag)i^ls(o©fflaa3fflc^o©a^) c/a»qrrui taro 
noiAasmjOffl&j ®roo$o®<Tgj ©©aj«yoru) ©acroAsqpco <aro 
cj^ototn^j eafiKolooirni) ®og£lacp fflroq^o©^ oTKajoruj 
^«oi©M) -qjo^sdIs.” 

gtsac&omi msarrujajcfflocai 'ior^l, igjrajail^tBTlsceQom (jr^l, suid 
liDcri) ^©e]3Q2) .(SYBqgja©d36ioA, ajejtacb a^ejoco) ©)snie4«)0(i>, 
goaiA aral^jgcej^ igjsojc/ol £yo©6 eaftn®©ro1citB (sroogi(aon©|jo. 
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si^c/oorol ^(OfiiDCExuA n4om) efejejlojsmOrntt&aH&in a®c8ioro, 
c0!8}(O<a>o6, ^uoeflcEiai goal <4 angc9sa35<®»f]cna§gnajc a_i<7S>W 
aaofi) (srgjMB^utoOo, ajoaiienruflt&Oo, c/ooiaoao<ft.CEiO(i gjanejo 
QfflOimo. ^o©Aai(ien^Rrrml(a6oolcno enjoaojoaorooss aooos ■*§<> 
a-iaauigjomjossBBgfl^ 0 acgjaooaQatejo OT3(Q<i> Aglossoaro ooo 
ejcpj&JigmlaTaBBHajo ffl©cuo|j(t AgfldJaOSMtft (8TZ>c&6>OT3> 6njefi<u 
gamnlcrragalejo ceaijgncoxi (gasuejcaff^lcnoa^ejo (sojoaiasroA 
a^soooglcfiQBal&jo ^_)<8aioo1^joaj^t§DlcqjQ5n§ofro iTuledlcSffims. 

d trf. ffl©ai5iiocD(Tuoco(affii(ts)^ro6 <mo6>9 o-ioasoigjajsao 
<s>osnacro_ 

uiv<b&ocoo6Ho iia eauaiofoico a©ajajocwi)t&i(sejos 0 @aio8 
<sojso<^csaoari^j36moi2iora>!i(26tnoaJe(ruQri«5)o 
QQjfinioooo aflg^ecaraiocnoo aaDaaerauo-jffirruoilnno 
(oosao88c£hej(or^s(r:oo Q(sraia©irujcxJGnruaflro>o. 
saoa oo !c/TOiaocYDa&joaociooo 5nJ0Qgjffl6mjUaJffimjari(B)o : 
m><scn).&o 0/ ajlg^e^tsooooo Gcaon-jao @ aTiaflooaro 
(Q-jraflaejoaooro^® Cftjflrooo a^aJlogogJo nruao-oJGffl© 0 ” 
(sro© ©aaiffljoaocruajao nnffimffigaioroQoocasSoib oflg^a-iso asimn 
g§qjooMdj ejcafuasroTl. gDgjac&osrif G<9a>©6fflB§n@& fflrottnogSGa 
aiciaoaBfflS flWQroJlcejOo cgrtn&Jsm (Sio)®3co<6>ci20ce^ co&etgjaoartrn 
ajo, fflQja3cojcQiaoaaa (sajoaffismcaia (m3(b@oa6rrujaj(ciravleio^ @ 
tftrtsicraoaoajj ^3oj2>siT)fr<)ciDjo<Tu n cSj > sa eaooasnujQjcsYBvlejo taj 
aA&iKSWin&iaa ^l<e>OocM ©roKsasmutumTlejo siaaiogjib y® 
©A (sroat><8ajO0O23(i gaoled: ©ajoaig)a6rnjjQLj(ismi r lejo smotsalcQ; 
as @a/o)02i3cefe GosOa-saan®lejo oolcno g (tuojWso. i^yroflGejo 
aoaoii, i^ag;©naD(i)=aj6iiauoejo6ride50o ^oisxs'sigjoo ©osfW 
caaso ca,sni Gcruafl.gjo<o& aoD agjcno cnflsDltSScro. 

<d <©. aatKr^rolcond'— 

‘ t AJ6n'U3oejca_iQj^uo<T)ao ^ sni^A©o®oof) (jyafl©®! 
( 3 rDaja_io©oc®J <s><bfl5Kujo a-coeaaaioo wuco&eso” 
ti0COi,ajAJO9offloft3sfi| xuonuofijcraoffiio ooJaJxuciaocmo ©oa 
c^^CTyl'Ctn. ■oui.offlBBgjQfflfln mamJlo^s. <srt>aicBkoJGc®oc/;r) 
gj|oab g|ar»cL'o©65Bg.gj0ffl(O) srocnjozioA &aj®<52!o«f| < flacm cuo 
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@66i30o acao^g-joao ojosT^j. oo_io<e«iOo co&aessfiOo gooicmo 
*cnD tsroaicfess coooaamso— 

‘■cio stsxms (ruamiaaoJls-g^rab a_j(iaaa*io u)<iiiJimeia-aJfflori>” 
o0om aj^uacoacSbosn? <^&6mo®0aD(6aocraa^ono3a&aJr!b 
(smDoaioaWaao^sl a«s<a1^ rruoaj)aj<ioo®o ®-oJ<^j®asortto 
® oaocosnoo snjo^cM6mjj®iofl®6— 

lt (gnjoQfi)6imo aio saootoiaoaooo i<MS)jo -Q_i6rauoejffi@oacoo 

<s>LQo nnjjggo coa'laajttml ojlooJoal(8@6m oJoafWios” 
©IwoAoflaciio mioaJisraflcriD aiffloab aflc®-io2ri©a6 aimflay 
a4@ci2i0ffl® cflasrol^ieg-joOo (SkdojA ajoostm go<D aiOc^joatftO 
eni <8a»ocojaao®oQ» (gopaasnossc ^usnxuoejaoo ecafifl^onfe oil 
c®_ioBf|@«() Qiliiia®^ayocaiid^s'l (sraoiaro (ruJ^goaaao®roilc»(3i®(i 
Qocffloo3<fl6n«no»li*)0ai) na.oco1<jwrmrts>agjmDo cniledlcSQaio, 

«5 err) aaajsuoaoaruooAaomralffli <xi <^-0o 

§06635)00 a-iocqjcno_ 

“c®i(Q3(o 6 (gajoafflsrn^oo luaruuoejs m3 mjt&oao» nvoe® 

6fio8 a)(bs°(0offlD!iD&5irn8 tSjfflcftfli cau)^®lcc8<f«D8 caxaa^zn 
ctoffloi ffvdj(9>Aa6Q)aoloai’^)«r)8 a^dioaoooo (gjoaosg of) 
ffstgjoam)@oail aaiogjajf)Q^j sajorflffloo-ioaDunl. (gpoao 
Q°6n)aol(i(g®ffl nausO(BflaacD)(?)or5]Qj<8av)(D6.. aa^joaD“ 
cdO(o& ajfflo ©oaa co aflc® ray coin. of|eooG^j©ogh8)o oj 
cgjs, sracgjuoo K^smao^joaojofficyoten. (^^cruosJlig^o 
3»oo fflgStft.8, xU6muofijoa_f|(g_joc»3o c®Jo_jaj 8, xusmjooej 
■allomcffiaeftrtso ciol(^;crflogj8, oudiujiiasnjaolosa.ogjs 
oocofflDQ© aejoscuodOtSiS. cgoooaoo cuoajob <8aO32)o_i0@ 
gyjad) (8^_j(!5)saiau)o oiVg)G88<ci>” 
oroiQcnl®6a5icrio i^oaasroi^n^laiinajsngOQaiQJoooata 0 ju6uu)oa)a6. 
go®30i4 §2<Dgilo@)Sjgacao6ntg§i isi®e®sno66i30o cortTl-^o e Q>y > (crc5n<a& 
juiaos)tfeo6niaa mjocuooo a*§lcojo <ft,(sai®i®ri®6 OTogjffl'lo^crr) 
aea>0§0CTOgg- gjjsl CU<£)a,Jo ©®6rtf IcOSCTTBo Q3)Oa«no«8 (ifioDlrt?) 
t&Aasseia o anjigjaaraosgo ®ooflaaj (gjoaffitoflsjo ®ocv> a.ajaio 
<snj>ogl(g-jc^caroTI oosiot^Icsjo ©jacoifflldsioolOT cuorom) ^jarujoai 
0jlLx51<xal836 ajocaamo. g.^rtsTiffllsiwrootoi oJlacm (©oaxorofleej 
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db. q-iocqcto ._ 

“stasis© gnjTlAciooDiziotejenoaemjuaJoeq) 

t^igjocT^jcooslo-Kmcno ajfliflsnosTsaic/os” 
gog) ■imo^'aO'loolalcmwsBBaa n-iooqjom najgCTwTipjgg rsiosna 0 . a 
ravins*®© 2 i®snoo, gjcncoo, a_i(o> ltmctaoib ^raejasyaifi) (g_ 5 saioo"| 
■flScS), snjeflaJSrG«sSlin3as'l(g6 ^@o s-o-ioffl cgm&jooaoi ofl^cSj 
goal sro£@ix^a51alimD'iffl3a6inocna OL~i@dltflsonD. cua-riirnooV 
Q 0 cm sl^lfflai <sra) 8 iMsryoatfiioent i&ttasroo moots 61516010011 
jy fflgjrru_!aJ 3 , cry< 5 T|ca>o, sigyoa'D^j'lcaOo ggoiaocojo ssciacioo mo 
agsDlcqjgg. ^u 5 rauoeiodl<£hfflaccijo '©aD|< 0 fflono. (sraaiffllcoi c 9 ><iao 
M)SDO 2 i 0 ce!a (smtmcmflaTO cukolsy elojmjo s,(flstunso(o 6 aJIaom 

ffiyOOg)0l3l<I5?l(tBO (STDffio-JOOo daSoMOo. 8JO20Og@Dl 8802000)00 
®tfl>osn| ao(®agjO®rB) (Ba.-'Ot&mirmgj. ifficnDigyssroraioaflaobo 
a 4 (@ai> rtnocT06n§3<s«iloQ) euiatiiooaSl o®ctn c^josyjoooiaraltoi 
(‘jc®oa 4 ®ooro 8 ajcsflroioa^GoJoos” o®mo cajarntmiOBiocd] 
c^os^ooolxyl^sn#. (sraaemasmucuoso ag)cm <sraufle&,®6ro 
rr\jn^ajcn»oJ8o ^©oaryajoi^lajraaoo a^yrrflsffitaaaa ao©aa 
m)osaJorui~lcSscnDasaoirroosno ai io$ujo<g;.onjleC)Oau)o_ cjacoj <*,0 
enf\^ stooa^smoo .qj ojco-ioses o®cm fmotgrojlc&^jocffloaul 
®wkdA icnscsimog aag>&©aj;Qjo §g® ajjasajornoacebomf mil 
artlaao. 

@ o . fflroagjssTlffli go® aggocexffKsilaflj (srocoJcoio (grata, 
ar»aanrujaJoa«D edaaia© grab gjcnaoo ^©ocifyc/ooalajmvrio oj 
ffiflmaleoJC/M Q®rmo© 6 TOmaaD^uofDlaaoo. (3ra<sa_jo0o csrogfcsroo 
^roaioco^o aarujo-jo ^majoc&’rtgaoaa eaai®(o«BlfflejcnD oraralco 
mJliaiiltfiQcTO. anacm aafl^caiaacm" (araanlo 

®sreo®flro'l®c6s> go® ailGoooaaarjo ayaaiiaiagj? oacrns-aJogjoKsfl 
rm° (WQoJc&aaaiasm 0 - aron^gcftffljg < 3 )$paiaoo igtwjoal ojaalroioal 
sa)c®od®>®agjo° effiiajo®cnla1(iirmaofflsmE9rieio <SYD8&,emod>an 
ejo a 6 yru)njO(SlocT)ejo nolaniaaGBOoaKinalcn® sooaraugjasnscro 
■§ 2 ® afl gooQ a36mo nruioftgj laser®. aojafloigiOTslaafto ojoai®) 
^i®oa^coo8loJ(D)00(gsn§ocfflO(!56 c®@d~lcft,aic®o i$«»ejooa> ai&fl« 2 ) 
(2jo«Q}C®i*\(WD)o a'xucgpoola^ffiJlejocruDei^aDlcQjas sroaiooiai 
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6S13gOQ2) 0O^ro<B^Ocftffl‘SmOQ] ! 9>O cl 6).al(^)QJtBCTr> OfUO <^_J S OCQJi^ 
«0|°. (^©ailTussaxruDejo cooskookb GtaftKgsmflajo 
(msn§QcB6ilaigsffloo'l6)eLjaTDg,g..(tso gp nei|(5«3il(a6 
6so(batfi)<8<9n6r®!D>osnb’. 

@,-0. “cfteJ6)QOO 0(06070 0^a2l(D^0^^5)(!ggn^a^aJ^(31Cr)O ,, 
a®om ailg^auo lolnncofifflej o. © -o o ajsejflirDi’laej amjciooac&io 
srr| (Dce^oB^aJrtncoOTjriaTOo Kaji0ffi6ms^><09o siraea-iosiej <jqo 
aHOc0>gjpiyg>o OO;aiO'X'0-ie sooscolraltcii gfflYmfflaOOT«5Kjriffl&_ 

(ifficooaaDOffiajaJaioigjo .aj avtsocoo nruci =0,1212ary 5 ’ 
o0cno (BOToaa3)oeejQ_ifDOsldjo)g (^oxucMlrtsrascajoslaAai) aflaTl 
ojgao @o<Bin-i£ax!)(nron(D6 (©solssfiiTre^otebcrio. 

©a.- <2016)0 aila’rorcnlioi i^sl ^Gcaaisiigj 2) 

(6)16 coco o’’ ag^on rru^^tcjaijuoosxoTOi raleirf) o^os^jOaolaa 
cno6n$ u - ouroilfisoel ag)<ms6>ioiroi (sysaloouryosxftosni 1 ’ aisc/o® 
jifl<9>0o, <o®or\i_iej0o(i>, cryfuDtftao.i) gn6sei6)onoe;sa taoiasjcioj 
<2SDoajCQ)£ft/0)Ct2)j6)(0 0O<®O (QJool.sy 3®6 0,15)1. (Bro03(i> 8jCT3Cr3o0 

raxoi goDACia sea'auoairacmgaia® (Eys^ozn^aicmaioocajaiiooi 
<araQi«s®s <5_j<saiooc mio@oc^)«eft0^1oDn<D6 «ju®cm@o iffroraxrTl 
cflffiwjo acoJoJOCTSOTucn o-jralcrsmiaj oo^aaaiafta^finsg&Gosnt)". 
g80aoc@3002Jtojca) xLisrruioajo^ltfeQo §o2Sai6>® fflcoldKiejo g_jeai 
Oan^l§ P lgjOffiTC)QJ®Oo0)C3£2iO(D& «1TQJ(03S)S SQ-JSOJCOo (03000)0(3 OCUjZQ 

sntf. ®ro<TS)loooR36 col<fo4icul<2*5'sn|crr>0Qic^2ngi. ^yon^a^, 
dia>0gjO6>m) a?a I ^u>2fls>g_jcrBgg(g> ooo(^aol@o.^<s>2>^6^E> , ’. 
<BTO©«8<a^J a-lO<oT:<^jD (BYSOOffljUo q)(0)ejOCEK?80all6SEOo (Sdttan®^ 
eaic/oocoaroao cruogaiiceffloajanggaoena", .aJ6tTu)oaj(WJo gsroi 

SJoaasaooais'efiCb ®t6BBl6)cn ffVo@afl<flsonr)g)0gj. gggg pcfcosniro) 
6KTr)<E)0con®lcS®sirDo oTlai(O6noiS)0cm fyjs^jooooiai'ijoi nfti^^jcc^} 
ffl6fD(H)3aHo;oi5o oola^jd) (mg)Qloo6ryo j2j6rru)Oajoslg90 ir<ft6)0 
cnb cujoiujoa51o9ao(0)|KBrm© 0 . af)ajfflsm<innfrtn& 0-1(6)1(11)0 160,00 
oof^oslaaoosu'Qic^ocjt igcgjo .wrtyelceesn^ro orgjooijojjloooaio® 
<i)<?>6n^j5njoagjo 3^^aJ0asi6rru5lcT0s eoaotfeoacoj* qjckbjjociiu 
<2)q^|6)cto) ^-)ocl !l j(«aoail4sa0s’ , Q^)cno cftgsnormraTicDoci icr^al 
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c/o5ryos>a>3sn§ juo^diiisrrysnjoiD.aaofflacoi ^J6muoejOQn<fl>sia®o 
sno aP'aidBtaTl4JIsag a tr cno .afl&J o_i 6 iru 51 ®ozioA cuooQlcrroer^ 0 . 
fflvo® oos'lcoigj. Qjo^CLirifffQjeinJoagjos a^on aJ0° aTlec/oa^) 
erauco jjsnxuoejaei&aa t/jarfldteoai sojsrtfksgj. <mis>o 
@<fc2te65eag6>c9«i0sn| s^^aaorao aoo.aoa^^'Vrn ^uoffiditb 
^(5wrisjOo»,i-|i1(C3rnr)OJa®GfiD (sraitsioo oaTigojoab 0O(S>ao6fro u . 
uj6mjoo’-:(a)josri(aj03i(5sfl(ia39n«i5 w® ajeonnarm cu)os^jo«J)oqj 
.^ joc^aoooliffimo. oiraeiccgagj. Q_jO£yfleoaaa8@808 og)cm£D a^dio 
.-rucolasosm) 0 . momc/au fl»oo6c8>o.ift<£feAci2ssar^asoaaio arolafterrao 

^0©AaJ(b6mj(s«3pi!36aPi3rB ajpgirO) 8a_ioa2)aiaffl02)06rro aflaJcaflf) 
-g-jlsaaattflcno cr-gpogj^o (Tucg)a:a J TiosiTg''. afla&oocioUhOfflcA 
rac'nioSocujooj'iruiss)® a: era'll osj®) ‘‘c&osoaafflc&awo'sm-siii 
erocig)otsi ,, ffla3irmffiroQia'osnjl^ ujsmjuoajoe''lce>«g <n oigjo.ol^j© 
Wol@ og,CTT2gg (BTQQilfflStfla ffiYDCOJQ3)l4)@2;Offl6maiO c&XBOTO 
QjrmOTOcBicno. 

®cql. rtj)(gra)aui?^ica(0TO)lffi6(®5}CYr)— 

«(g-)ora>;eao.a}o 3U oilQooJosljgflnoo cua-ioifl cma ajcryGAg 
CQ8(OTO(S(0)0- 

(@ocuoffloscjDB'Sociio^l®'ffifB)fflssajoagj(S) xuoeej«nl Gaca^s” 
nrjjmo oJosroirolffllceacTTD. ©@©*060? Gm^OTofM i^ooaioao 
escusiato orur^&jc/a'iflaajo sq/Ioskuo cryisai’iacioiiolroaja'bcfecino. 
(gjo.Tooeo ®®aiOfOQjo saflo6nio iarg)8aKs0420*00)006 §Drafl(0& 
acnfltoi ssoaao irog] 3210.06 asooroflejo <s® gsooho oroo^ii’lcfleo. 
sraeajoOo aorTiffii gsooMo aicnoocai asooraflcnoo yastfla-OLigij 
6TT25)2aT)06no“ a)<mla.i6o .u otoo. go:oi')ffls sua onaooaadotgjsl 
(0iD r lf!' C £)6)sn§@sni‘'. I ^8^g)a!OfflO(scocfi)@^a2o«D 0,, a®mo Gaog§ 
(y3Ac/oorao«ifl>osn§ §03 Gao^cnlafkaTOio aoQdWlejo go® ogjo 
coo (ruoaijcruilaafflanrrjosr/D 0 etftm©o mscoofflajo ^-jonruoeo 
(8®®cDcQ)Q4ao t aa2)0,tj5 8d&fl3©(tym]<o6 nruosculceQrm eaonaio (g-jooruo 
srormlejo m;o©alcBaaa(inooA<r© im® nDeooosao. goirolaoo iiTl 
aiffiRnocftofflab apartsiaoicfl a_ioswrc»l=o a.sni u - Gaorao^-je&eionoa 
afljosm aileoooaioasLOfflRno) rryxu l ig_p<fiacm@ iQr>cnric8)0(ro2)0(®.ag 
mjjeocuaoc&m!). 
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QiDCo“|gSCli>_ 

‘ t <aw)fijoo6iQjajomc^OQa)oa t 6.§(o»lA"flnooofflaoo4aiQej, 

(m® 8 So ec®OQStl8^-!fflo^-lOfn;fflc& u f0)nJl®ro)oe ^ lr^uOffl8^1^!56’ , 
qQ)<td ej<iQjmUo(Q_)flj)] n..iosTOrD) (googi fruJGdno £QK3 qjocq> gcoo 
afifloGraflcnoo ®QOg,oi'l®oBnajo6)<fi>osfi5 ejnaj(o_j 0 ajssaacno cry 
^joo^jortnoaj aaja'|ajoc8a)=«n§ u . 

0> erf. Ortjilfliiflsicagg cs^ojodo stulosaiffiYalciriDo fcr>afifl<o6 
^jo^cajoojAgoaio (gjrailayoauiaaio (gjoecmarn (^gjostftan® 
63Ba1ejo <&gjl^(olaao. m© tfcgjcnoqjo arafl^ftomionoo 
SQno 5 QjraKn'lcnao rtn<a 2 f|<o 6 nruosmcruyaraw! g. 6 n§o<flaaio. momfl 
amcqjo tii’la»ffl5n3ta>08).a6— 

ac^|onjjlffio_fl xlj aUDOoLjooonruai» agjcu laejlroo” 
o 0 rm Qj^uoooa^osni oDcolnjlaldsamo. §g<s <e>gjco §qot> e<afti(® 
mileflomojlaiaarno cnscya<e> 06 nt isracoaocinliflaocogjoaro) colei] 
«jksT! §a£j. .agjooasffls ®i§eo cr^dlasTaaoaariffllaasrao .aHei 
®<ftan@6Ba§Ti(t5& -ailej sigj-QJOffleessBBCo aiOsnoaT)S u . raioiylcejiflsso 
(ftsni atrooy’eoossi aiiejnruliiD]^sn§oajrmm7]rrTCo go© dfcajeoraaem 
efooraamaosno" 

® @. gooflas ?yo.Tuoeaacro®lacoQ-jool eaoiggflca) 
Q_jOQfflcffiiil(BtB)mro'(n5 — 

‘‘^oomoea&i <muoo a^soasfOtJa-io auejlasrru'a-io, 
<yu3t9j u OfudlroiocTT)oooeJOo aj qQOTraoaoajoo ms coebilsm). 
ojaao>1 Qjasu(g_)3rmoeod) gsosaartsvarto on] aru (bairns” 
a®orrooJOST!Ji®l(DlcaacnD. (£©lcE<s>oaf]<o6 a. a^soasrrujajo, 
ax. snje71a6mjun_io, d. jxiloocnjeJ55Ban®6 acusaatro coloccea 
on fljTlsg-jaa.'l, @ (fflaoolaaocqjgg, ^(Oiaau&jo go© <sroaajo 
tyomjOS65Bao60D 0 . ©@*Oo'0a (Srocolcfto ^coj.tT'j^asnscno 
mft&iDl<8sctt». go© caaxnms)\di (yoaxrso o^-vn ooenfeo 
aTlsoonaiaioxiilcQjo (gjoauoeo®6 aosoTao oruoaoagjajoju'l 

cqjaoAcno. <BTD8©a0ul aJca> 0 fmoAjo ^(jyotmosao^o W ggrafl 
mj^^jai'aijiJiacr) (sraqgjWiaaJScijglo^GrsiJCT) gDitsvaraxoa-iaisy 
<8iocOcn^ nxocyrauo .aj1cro>cr?loQ>o, <ffftCY^(TO®3cr^rcy>2ic/osrij coal 
c^eyarmo rrujisoojofflb 0Jiimg£afla£iaQa> oolaiiooaasrD oub 
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etasrtj). ggrafl <mt>cry©> oosaTQecraofflg aj<gpa» 

gotJo-jI cd (Tva\>oa)acy ; j,ra;aJ,'imocig)®rooo«nj c 6aj^jOcQ)(m.j(2i''|fi5) 
(Ofmracasnj'eaujiau^ffliEyflgJcfflOcTDifmjo cwLoofficoua-fl (g_j<gjca>o 
(tajDG6DJoaoc0><t«_io J 5 j @n|jOffla> oQSaKtsyeio. 

€> err), tyjolofijoJoeab gosseaco a-jooqjcno, 
ajsmjjoaio ajcoflcrrio ffla.ajQj igoctstfi aJffllQJci>93(8<&'(oi ,,, 
^usmjuoeiGCDcqjo aJcoflmsaocQjo <§<o©roilca 6 oj&sficasisroaaaTO 
(ru 3 ffi°. goalies ^J5rruJ0°jcD0©06in£i o c3_ifu>l(TOCDO(oosfro 0 o.gjcno 
afliuoiolfficSfflsnifm ©’©aic/gjo ciKmlroltflacmo. sroroflcoi aaorru"® 
eoflaTlae'— 

‘‘QjlaDntaa^omcTO^oinoocrrfloe'lOTcr^j .qj e mjaiopoca 0 

firacol^QDffi^jiQglQjioBinooo cocos aLjcwoog^cBTI” 
ogjorn aijumroio o®6 culafllrtnt&GmsgBfflg <e LDOcflioaiojo oaimoafl 
oTlccjio (sroat)fi^lc8«io«nl©l^s)a?jO cn iaaflao6ssffl& «ia^uD r lia6iQ£so rjj 
cflfljfflo^icglcnwBOoiea cuGgjcnoafl o^qjctuq ©soaor' o_)ej@o 
(gjaiiufencflsaso euocnflf^o airaona aaaro mUetHifia 

crro. (srcaicflfe (srocmo^asooaacornflcno cniLCoaflcol (jyoaaic/aflcoiroo 
ta>syl^jodi gsgscflajcoao. affismootmltacgjocEioaiilKyrao ‘a'oscm 
aJoa_)6SB&oa6mfflT|(o& aosmoaiaco cg)@d~!aj<olgj. cgrEggfflAOsrBo 
6fro” cyjolg£Ja-J3so6 ‘jusmuoejo ojrtnldno .a)’ ag)cno acnssa joaej 
ajossnogf. §g<saic 0 ) aJcoflcmaaoiPoi colaro KcnUacmaimo o_i 
coflcmofflOAcnoaoicm— 

‘o-iconscoiocoia-jcmcLJimlacoio ecurofl’ 
agjcmcuaJODoa&osns cumfla^ab nrvjlsooarolcflfflcrTD. 

@ «). AifflTUjaejazoafflgjao'l coiacrii aJocqjTnraoaflgg_ 

“aimoo)eoQ_um1cg>agstoa©)o (aajoa/2>6ingjoo cortgeaosa) cos 
^jsrriuoei© ®oaj@© G(g a }Oe9> u (0) j nruGcooiGSOajOBu S8oco;cgccr> 7 
aoSffl<fl:06n§ ssaecolccioDlait (gyoaasfiDiOf^’laancoi asooldjacmaid) 
ao©agj (ToGcooi@Qilciio<iD©voil<o6 sscDlaaomojcTuo cBrs^mDojcuTl 
cmcDl©6cnlcno agjcmoejuStaAoejo cooitoaor^oooo coscBnftladsao 
6nal«smo aJIacm aJrtol.oicoocjjiQj.TjloiDllcrra sscrflcescrnaiaoo 
ggsoelacD ^cTO.T-ficDo ^LiSTrujoajnzo "©snscnoQJssrno. 
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<§)cy. cifeicfcsrgetaiooflc/ojiDoii)— 

“jaji'n\U3ejo^lailcuo igayaKgjaadlciosos 

acflooo eaiorol @a)C^a 4 ffi 6 &a\) 00 -iojixLioe 3 DS- 
i^sujos oo<B5rnin<&®<ftaao,3]a8 auaQjaog) fiayao cyjj(C>o 8 
a 0 cno Q_ncq)mo. njsmjua ^caoA gayoaocis acu aoaaii) aolaaaaoi 
aQcrrflssBaao ^antaflco^sni 0 . ffiromflffii jg'D^aicb, <maooo«fl £$<o> 
ajaoa colg^.c0>Oo sacdiA £$aycfflocb. Gcuscri o_jajco)d) a_JO(E)d> q 
cmejaxsaub acfkrxiaoci). woo, ral 6 n§c 6 ^OfrolaaoafogjOo acgjaoao 
arocno cruofto. goggataosni rtyflareK^Karaflaaofflragjoo jusnuoai 
ci 2 iomo® 6 rocno crul@o"t 0 scno. 

@ d>. ‘‘-cusnuioei? odJojuus <oaJajKn'i cr^jsraio aaoxsa' 

OOcEbClf^LCO 

aacoouoGQfflocr.ai's ©axuoj nuaaa^Gitnor^oai'TuoosricTas 
go® acgjaaoaalGffloai-Q-iaoofflt&osni ji. jusmvo&iab, cl. oo_iqj 
nanb, co- tftaKoraiaoj, a?. cr^iroctb, @ . ffis>oJ<8sar)c&d>, ciD- <aoco 
cuab s). ®@GQ 2 )aaaQJcri) ggcufflCDgjoo fflroa^acucmoa/l^&oafiTOTO 
crulsDlcSQmo. goroflBb rr\j<md>(?)<aaioa» xul&jraffis fsraogjooj 
cruoaTlrsuo amacTOroraroTW) ajosityraj c&asfiarYTjlgj.. . -aj6muaaj 
otu i_iiiiaa 1 <a3§,ffls ^cr^aojcnja'silffiUo raiiiojoveafoaotfecnD. 

crio 0 • (BTOarojsoaoa© <mg)ajorgo5rud>_ 

<£ ©St03^ji2i2ise3a©^ oossa sqjrss oq^cm jm 
ffloitaCLidwGiasiCl^o^ cfuaao^efS) an-icraisso m) 0 @r^>o^ ,, 
ja. <o#t&d>=2ig^ad>, cl. naoi2ita>offlcib=G(S)Oii36acao^crb, cq.. co 
sd>, a$. 6Qi(03Sd), @. aa^oidoiob^Stflaocib, mo, eaacrb, 6). 
el^jcib gosseacra agjtfooafi aj©1c/a<snaooo a^ic^lffllaacnB. 

cro^ci. gacu ojjjgjao^jsl nryaai u aaoa/l <8T©4ajo.aflcB« 
GcruoOo ausmjuoajoosof Bo oaao.'.ajcnsy&Dfflcrigg, ^aiioloi afl 
(5f/3QajaiO-aflce;acQ)o mflai§ajsa cucoltsb a®^ja</ crucaaogjcuoiijl 
«2 )ocqjo ^ffllesacnaacucirK) cuTcuoalcasiao. “(srDcnrTliaiziosiTpojcetj’ 7 o0 
<YT)aia<fijj©rafl@& «asrDa)c0>col(a6 (moarnaV'OQc^orolaiiaroo srocml 

(?S)jo m9 boaJ]^ ejcaaisraccsa mo$@So <a>gjl(a3nmgi)®aJ06)aj .oj 

6nrujaajnaa®oaj) r^onocuggtSfflOafflatfl^ aoagg, <n?lsn3®4so<of|<*io 
©lejo <@curma§c^ocr)lef]<mn)o jojerauaejcaJo 
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(fcsGffloailiy ejc9fissro®o ^J6rmjoeio<si§so Agjlxy c^)aJorxtn<fl& 
cm^o g. 0 - 10 - 1 ^ 0 «5)SKVncQ)Oc93ai0. cunrulo^ab = acn.-oacgjoQQo 
J3 j:--oo nryjgo— 

ffi^rp-QJSrruuoejocDjaallsirro %£06>tz aj§asrr> qjo oo 6 >ai<8S0Scgjin> 
cujg” Q0cm@6)!aiO6ni ooqjo &> is<&aorr> (©oa®rofW>ejo xLiaruJoej 
aaorf) aJO(0^cm ©oararalafija grosee lacrcoasa o-j§6ro<Bwriaajo 
aj.aj (iojso'^)03jcr!o 6i-aJSj«86)RS)cna ajooqjcino. a«B(5ajocifflsTO©o 
0cw)l(i35«5)aOfr) aioo.> ooaioruocQ^offlo <0>t?la8cim 

gsoasiro «t® ©oactnnTiccsiaj^ ffiusoc^jcsaicno a^jgjaoolgj. 

Q-cn.-oo(5K)aajoai'o ca ® .ooay(©oac0josnf_ 

‘tGojaocgjciQJoocaoaaj xu6mijoajQ-J(oflftnoa5na 0 a©ai<8sro alani®®'- 
(5 UqJOq31)o” 

Gaisoc^J'Mono aju^cTTMTuacD'o .Qjsrtujoajctao.ffiasfflcDJO ojroflra) 
ctaossfflsarao aasKu"so®ajio«3i analaicruo g.aJainru|tea6me2icrro 
(uocqjaio- 

cro®-. (STgjcur^osnJCTy^oswritoi_ 

“^ismjfoeeJOa-uryAoofflOQ auoeooaaoojoo s<5c/oacn ju asooftis” 
jusmjuoajcmo®® .s>oa"ioce>fflX!0 cTuiic/eTlcMio&aaDC. (Btoojg®o§ nruo 
saoaiefiooaiiK^acQ'o ®soo2i(2io<feonoaojaro aJO«wiBfl®l<£Qcno. 
n_l®0C/D®o{i (0)6)Cti>0 CTV)“<g(0)lcQri(t56— 

li OTjaJ3io ajoaJI ^usrauoejo apisy! oruosoasiara) m>sl 
ailgstTuoeocaJOTo cfegjomJOQn©^ gg (tV)^)©affaJio6 ,, 
c®jaJo*GCwoasa .aismjuofijicnoaso (gryoafiisnDd) mjaisoaai6mo 

aAjgjcm(tnoccio<o5 igjgOTOSajlimajoon <oooa>i@n sjoJlaacs^o (gyo 

cuasrpGffia^ mjogoaadsnjoa^jcgc^o aojflnoaacno ajoa^jcno. jusnupo 
ejoDocan earolg^dosga. <ao(06roa(0iffi> cao^iraai<o6<fi>jc(b-.. 

<(Qj®6cy 1 [06rgj(§ r ' ! cgj03E)d) (nuxiociolcgiocr)] ^ularojojcri), 
Qilroa30@lciol®(ijao <, l .ai KOTaroKrgpa-y G®oa3lo23” 
<u(oeaij6Biaaa isroajaoffllifiacmaioii) 2o©<2gj (sraojanffllajocno 
G£JOAflc9acrr>ojaoo i8rocgjO®o<fi«3 tgrooDl^ssBag, asnsocaalrorafltfi^ 
ctnoJai) ao<@agj .mcftrilao ©2 l<flarmaictDo BTDorufwjiaoaa ojci^ 
oil&toi ®foelcp' l eciJK)^aei ajcmo=®®c»j®cnlagjaioo aoaam 
(Broel’gjo^twoaaco rarDo^ffitffloa3lc9)g]<oi=jiistm3oej38lG^'ocnlc8> 
■al<s6 aicra sml^acnoaojcro qjoq^ot. 
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rtgcrx, naosraofficgjoajoolaaial ajsimiaociyoais) ac/oiaojaam) 
c&iBj good (Dassrrfloai^JmsfDO (Srogjo«c®o oilooiaOToi roasnotooo 
sooooolsiOci-isgjfflaf) (gnjojaecajocrflo cuo aflit® loosoa'ocolo aio 
aaoJc^jeafflocrTlo aio cstolo co) goao Aa^aDjJurosroo (Sydsjgooo 
Q i1offlS)®«5) c8jn4CQ)0o 8CQ)0ttf|(2)0aJGaj®Cl5 C®J<BaD 3 Cn)o <110 
aycs>(D<so 2 >ocD}o aio xu-Jiru^oaiGasonolo qjo” 
oo^j ffligi-aiofflasrorifirisacrnoiot s.®6<g)og!<2i3CQ> aaoroTlxiriejo @®b.oj 6 ® 
tmtnleilaacTnorafi cn^ogiHoffiilaaflejo- ajcreiscn laQaocno ojooqjoid. 
<sro§josooo aflc!a)Ci5=cafln(g_j8aai a^^rrL’ooolnnoaJSisuafloooaj 
saJ<arm*l(o 6 — 

^cipjiGiLioffiigjo^jajanaierruriGaaieioe^^jGaicraooo” 
a0cnoo, ^ ( DOoomoo'loi^«Bai8aa_iaO(inl ©loaic^lroiaajsaiiomld^ 
“afloacn o_ioaai6i'T\JD r laj6mjooajaoJoa’l<TD u i^j8t^ieliUo®aa<8)8 
lajorfuoffla (cyoccfcasm cuonJl gsxm aio ®3afiG®o,fi&i]ara> 
OjaTlat^! sn ig-jcryacoi <aj (g_)03axmi Imrao oolcoejarai” 
a 0 cnoo (Q_j8g ) o<o)(aJ®B)ocoaoSffl 5 lQj(0 3Ujoaac® ftoilocoa-isei 
torcTlfflii— 

i <^6rm3oMaJ®>ls(nioaA)(r\j®n®<e3Ocia®Ymc0jO8liil8 
ffi^uoaa®®ognfl(§'l4cujofflSig8 Q_iOaa saoraixieeaJaaaicg^ijoo 
<a_joT!s>cgi’ 1 

<300100, S96«»OGClDoacD)aa3d<3g<3_lSS)&J_ 

‘ , Aj6mjooejaj(oTl®®'.o8<g)o@^®cioaT ; jt?)C®cDoa'lQai3 
mifioax/gaolc/jm axtrmojjo 6nj'losai^D @0)0011 cftooraaco” 
<30<Ttio, ®<onoaJejl<nn<oi 

t( ®uarujoaiA®rvn®icTU'OoocDoa'lca3 o^ajcrx> c e,<CT3l<3JJo , ’ 
Q 0 O 1 OO, jincroioasml cnaiao-iseiffliato— 

“jusmuDejcr^ajOffiAOSAjo a-utsil xwgyo ^jssaiaaai? 
Gaio® j-.iooajsmulglon/ya^i <&o<&o^eTci^UM, 
sniloaii^eoloai cexofoioijo afliogoo^Joaiooafl'lgls ” 
< 30 oroo,^u6mwoeJo&l<a§.as ig_}isojooo <iy:!)OooDo 2 “ffl)ejoa 2 )@ saoaii 
aoa6fb'ct®o isnxoflofo (gjiaaioailrorao ajusl sm ® 2;crao <200,° 
cftj'flnaooon ajosroro)l®l<aQOio. 

nu<tf. raioig^l <e>Qjoo2.i05i4lc5ion®6' (yi.oaaj*fl« ; g^e 
«jr&fl®&__ 
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“qjO K03fruJCT!»(?>2(2HiT\Jt!5)ej XU (g-J 301)3 a 3134 -Qj 303008000, 
(UO:'iS)c 0 >IOffloo ; Bxu'!f’-J ;al! 6 mjU';QJXj“g)GnD 0 O, -Q-l, 

e^jyaooao toqs) LioeawaTajljanoaeuoajj^aooo^j xu, 
a 4 !^''cmcrryfD>lc&oc 03 O® 3 xu 0 TfU)C) ■ oonoo i©aoa°cow. ” 
tt0mooJQ5Ytsra)f!D'lcDOit36 xu5TTUJDajOi3lcft)Oo ffluocro.aa 

siruuajmTlajo ojeuai ,ijoonj 3 S 6 asg~lajo ao©o igjesoJc/a IrfxacoaTO 

cmoanoagjo ablgmvgf. (jy@ajooaooa<a>obn§ sro 

ygSDl ggasycra aflxujrolaa.safflns) a®nnostOfl)a_i5asrB8>)lejo cry 
le^a-SaJOxurocTOW^ or)0ffl0 3la>als6 Qjeojoolcfleacmgg oicgse 
earn (srooflc&o on m/m i-^aa m\OS)=mcao2nmsi® gys oixucnwrofl 
ono rmofijQMaa®sieucno ra® \0coo DToOtofi ^(tsTlora acnjiaSo aoi 
ctilvijrol^yggaoxs ‘‘aaoaajjosnooo xu a-ioo-ioae” go^O'sl aixu 
nooacEt.35f)| ra?) jxysigj^mosnf 0 . gDSSTOacm , ‘axi>anc>8@eo®& g3;@ 
sm\ aol” (t ^acQ°£o<!s(oiroosncn ool” “ssamoa-’Ocoi to© coto- 
eiaQa'cMeeseuaDfi” go©joa1 ^aoaioaOxurao\)-^aa;sBOoac0io 
6ti5 aaig^oJOjfefflcL-jgl^snii 0 . 

rnj®. isroogSKyoaWjo ouo@af)-gjo®& axufficgjsns 

Qilg^auora'lTO _ 

‘(ariTOOCDOC/ifilaolso ailo^os" ffli^osnji^eoftaJOTO^TadlTOOj 
<ffrog)TO0CQ>oo gs oolaai^myoo QjlcoooojegaifnjaDlcDls, 
TOffi6cmD08 <s(g_)n\) ecs)o a»2y<&^ocu^.8oo^a)081®ld>Q9G^)3o. , ’ 
og)cno aJOsiarDTlitilcMona, suflosaio ts^ffiwtroocnflsaJoaajaaoAcra. 
cBroTOloooejtnilcBs ojicdIgj (Bra^sdls;.G@c0siCo soTlomuTOtsTlcroo 
(TUonucnjolaafflacnD (tulaolcBscna. aiHosnj<owi'lcn» rsroc/giatilQTO 
ejoas g.&jOTOSsBOo srajouflxyocoi eiilrfb&joao a to qjo xv .iqjoioj 

ossfl urosaBOo axu aj<moaacrao (5ro®c9>Oo oos.-mrocmTOoiafp o^a 
csjjoaocio msffiral^gas-rao (gjocffiCffiTlroraTOcilcra cftoojTOoaonjci 
<sciO(oi§o<o6 esaiorarmlc^o cr,oo r l<flga<;croo (iQ)fmOiO& at® snflo 
6Qjffiiroiffi02iejsg. ojsiswsigjTOoalftOo (saracoroilfrao g>saKruocTOo 
e^j3cu'l:5!86Uoajci_ieai68Baa jBsrisodra jacraaomaWiaoto TOoem" 
<u<gjo. lEyococainwio <&iflu 39 C'm(gaja® 04030 slc&Oo axugjss 
aTOcra f^caroaosyl ailg^jaLoaolTOainoi saiaooqjo ajosrtrrayl^ 
60|°. oroTOodil^—, . ' 
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“<D<o5a_10G(OTa23 .oJ s S0(8(B)aas CIO «B)0Cgiom>“ n^aooo 003(08 
arooruyogjo ^(oflaoaJloigjotruaao oruoocnGsmimoj 
cgro^jfooooioo «S oo loa ^a^oo mj’cyqgio Aajyorofi saoitfnos 
a^sflmo ojo ©am oamorrriWfjrtsflo ao®®®© ©o 
aflaosni©cio gg al1oo«c®i<!§ca(rutrolaSl8. 

ggSgacfcosnt &<o6ajo©65i3§.6n§o®offi6 c^sjldjsicffiamnroao©®^ 
aaftosmo, ojPIoc, (jyooruaeo, (BTOocoffiSaicniftOo goamcrao mono 
|®so. amgoejo a^ggl^oejo (seoiSAaoj^snsoAo. (mtxwlooo 
ejsaoo ig^ooD)c/!afl(5Ks>o ooltbsojcnwaomT', cnsrawismo. (BroagJB>l 
(06 ffiaajmjooDlcujo ooooldaaaaoiD §D<of)oo0«& c^d^raiaoAmD. 

onoarr). a®cmorib ^oq>c/suWb>o a^J^o®6 saooajoroflss 
cm@a(9)05r^ ^GOJc®l.d8<rnnjfloDaeja& Gaoaaio rttflaboaamDaoJ 
^ tysaiooo (BrDoocu^lcOstag-isoajomrogj. (g-jotBK/sulmroo (svo 
onoffoata nruosofldacm saodaKnYrnlcrroao^aasino 000804^1001®? 
(Qimcm seoaMcoroncriB (^ocojcaulfOYmaflaf! go^. iffiocD<8ajoQ)o^®n 
ojT1(o6— . 

,( (g_)0c!Q)C(au]ffira0)(SjO2ooooo c&oaooioao^i) co oJluanD.” 
gossoacn go©]aoo cnjc^aocof) rajosrwral^sni 0 . goagjoOo asu 

QQ)oa®®n®i oalaj <safli©s5i3alro6 xulej afleoooaialaiorussGg'lcsb 

mferBaias ojbso io_)GQjoz>l<flacB)o (Brc@ml(^l<OYno ®roai(i oj '®' 1 
aorajfiojooojoffii oJ'laooa'Iajfruo c®@olca>i2s2io oosiormifticaio Aen^oj 
cBonoaQreeailejo rarogs orocucB^ sa^GoJc/ola-joo-.ooaJoao a*o§ 

C5ran§§y. (BY00tTl<&o ®3O36©30o ^§(TO (0)000)0 j3-f|0J (OTQJtbefD 
(Ko (Q_jffioaool«9«ic®o (Br065Baao (gjGaiool.^jlffllcflsaac’m ofLuo® 

«ms>0(o6 oJIaooalojttxjo (gjoto'O&fitormaoQrin c/sjOtflcfcQitQ oos®© 
a)Ojo aoi®aos(n> u gDfljflan&o raxcuo. isrogjoa® (srooitfeenodafe? 
^_jaaic®oooa?oeo at&osdMaocflg}. g:aa3^o gD®3oioajJ(i> aa*' 
©ojffilcrumssBglejag. Gooojgs&altci (ffiiftmsocuntigocomsriejgj) 
(arooj(i)6m(b ^GOJOTHaacrnffiflamojodl 005 cm Gce>cnf|m6 o-'oej 
<flao^ cufloj 1 anoi) BgglG^ilaobotmlitgjlGaziejsmooQ) olajlaMcA 
aalrooool aaaoGcsaoiiimfl&ajpoi cyjcftraiaocon (34 
mna-'oan^n^o 01 ® (ofltbaj (t cwcro®ooaolag”aoJrrr> 5 q_i® 1(05 
gDasoJoagtioolcno o-joao-j^cm airotaaoooaas&ioorolwi (aaj<wos 
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®mf|<n& <asfeaaojc^ isyoru1@Da^§<mri51|96nC. a^a-w®*®® 
^.6ni3oa)o®i c6j3ajitnoaoruoQJ®(tno)Oa(0> a s6)trMS)6)tirn (cyocmosnfl 
(OYmooostorBismaacnogg. caoia^ailcolc^o go<3 ne)§fflraflffl& $»««&> 
angimotacro. 

iro 5). ‘‘(ssaioaKJfflnrua^aJcmooab GeaiGoruaiscsifcaocofmaii 
Aisrauoejoai) ajroflraodi ajocul nnjVjnguo oo o^oco- 
^aOjCU(8ffl(!5i). n 

(8Qaiaja^(Gf|ac9>osn| oianxuoajoGDoarao ajrBflrenozioaao <ssai 
(Bnruaic9s)Ooa.n aicra 8<affl©.Tu$a-iffirafi«55 crflasitBartDTOaaa'o (BK> 
qjsmd artftOgSQ-jOCQJOejo AaldSaCToaaorflagjono oulacfltflsmB. (Sro 
asT'-co eioicefe <ssaiGcruQJ^a®aJ5n§l <s<afii©fEi-)®aiooo afWaoa 
agjcnB oiarflagj o®crno<8&jooilc08(Baii3Oo ernaro aflajalraio. 
imtHUtidSa Gsaiaoo Goruafliaasoiii G<aaK@®iffif|<ci6 (g-jeoicol^^so. 
®aa©crui^aJ!OTDriffi6 rara 01(5*3 colcK&iooflce®aoLj§ (TunaiOTaaioro 
GiTuaTlg-ioacn a-io§§g. ogjono goraflcoscaii oaicgisiodkono. ®K>agj 
fflHffift <rualaJa_ie(3Kn)OT aaaia 'Avi^o mjogailceaaa^o 
{< GeaJoQ)3®3aI)aJ3eao<&} cm®36rcH(2_}ce>ro(B6roo24 oj 
aOTosoioii oi auiffigjnaj aocy^ootftycgflar) aflsjarm.” 
go® (sro®la^falat&osn| esaiacio QfDgacmselceacfe. ofloisooca 
smesrn cfflocDigriai'c&ago cos;®®*, o^armsblejo si«aoflcDa)g§ a 
otoojo nisgA, gis cu<6jftgfl,o6 aasissj^sssroicuaco orogjo 
afmo|eajo®)oajo saooajialagjcno (gjraTla-ioa'l^tDlEearno.. go<i) ■ 
Qi.aicno (sroiru“<yaajo2oaffl (ruoaiicruTIcBacmroigjoans) ofluygjoajj 
aaoffio cnioauofuricaacTOftsi^). (sroaiaa^gsl aooaiicruflceactioaai « 
oddoqjosjo GtSai^acrBAsocoiarinlGajcBa (syGOJoao gDsS)a.<ft>3sni<8ro 
oDaidlcesiag-Jgcrrn^. eeoiacn a®$poogal<fla.-v af|(jcftc&,g\ 
ejo cos^ga-flnosmaojo. 

crocy. a-S^j J o\j38'l(g_)Gajc©e> o® 

mri(tif!(oi) ay^orvisrocEijo (Siraaiara<flS)oOo col^cgicaioafflcQjo ao©a 
gjoacj) a<oi‘t)o|ia2o®ocQ) gD®<#oib i^rsi&iocoajaro (g^ao^ajoab 
ajaslafijcm araoGt9ftio_i8SKnirnoo oiijloqjsni'. oiq^wici^ ggofl 
as ffli®slwaryo (ajAo©aioo^oQio*cno. Q^ojtniooaioojlcQigj. 

<&oro ®2 00336 oo3@c^ja3srr&°. (sy^roiiavalcoi (t^6n§P}SSaiA 
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a0cno ^oaol<B(f)s)sm®osTO J . m?lamaiascLi(5 §ocmcii®offl6rocfl& (gj 
t93(06tr)0ac)(0ffiri5)iffi6 ce>osno]<BSo. ogjanotoJ a® aig^cffrofloi g©6ig) 
cgjaziOffl® <0)O6rrfli)oO6>nj) a4$^mjci2x>s>© (^aol^ffliOTacficnoaar) 
(tnoasroffiTlffli ortioj®3®s Tg-)<s<iic©<OTnn<™ (seoaMoaTic&j^asna 
ono c&oerola-jocDoascno. cyj(uoruDomo^i]cqjo ^taofflaiD.^'loqjiaom) 
(sradloosoJsBBOotsa Q^cftsooasjo ojcfflOTitsflcrsmoen® gra aiaeOc® 
6Y^fflaanro trolaoocTtsaofflnro 1 '. roflsnsejgg. ogjgjocuroacsscQjo 

OOo <8eoaadl?aa.ri3)0®6fDC(K)o (BTO®fl®6 a-l%k avc1210 ® 35,SC! ® 0 (31®Oi 

a®c9eiO(5o ofl^t^ioaoaBisstxjio ig^soic/ao (aYaaflcfteeaaaiaocaaio a® 

cnoaoan® oJlsmiSlmAcaiflo. goaflas_ 

“(gaiOGGOQio cjoormoig (BiasTlcosrysajioic^QJcmoofaj&offl- 
aJO£u'l<scno<B© t a>Gc®aM (g(g_j§®»ecQ)3 qjo augc®o gQ©>|<a>!o8. 
nruogagjo ®jo(® (©load oioxoleraucin. q^ojo .aj&lsn- 
ojo^ilacod ©josgoqio cboggnruogeoroo njjaflrayflrios nrulcg)®)!.” 
og)om c^ot&rosmcaoicrgai^jcnoi^^l (sirocramecnuofflaosn® 0 . 

cTDab. ©<soj<a (TUDOTf^caa’ioi ^QjAg^ofTlcii3<fl«6oc6a 
(n>oj(5|(^ecfta3(@63i3g"'®6 (g_)Gajc©o ffltDoroaisl.gjaejarias esai 
mjocmHixjo mwflcSQQaaiDo ailrrrfl§ a^ggosl&Oo cnsraroioab cuo 
s*).fflgjcnoo aosfCiroi’loQioffifc o-Q&jo GSot^aosAtytoflKBfflaaiDo ao(g)0 
gj oi® <8cftai(@6>(ora) ®®g)o (n;ai<5sno(C3o a-flacm <3i®aj(5sro«8o 
aGa_ita&fl<Ms>acnoo (Si®aaiOflJcpoco-.9yb)1c!8o asisoiafl 
ooJomjQjaaB ogjgjo <Tuai(i6ro(l>tfl«o aa_io<s)6>ai o^ggaooo) ibid 
eHig-jocoio gaanscno <&osrroaiD. 

oaja^ocDjocKs. 

s> o . GiflftiiSlajffiQJCfflo (sroaBdia^ orucssooautvo 

smciuiaocqjo .a®iu.'o5aicru'aoa?jo miarcuo qgjcgpltaacmffiilfflCYj qj 
ool cruQj^aol^ifl9§.asc£3jo (gvDQie^aDl^cSa^esc^o ggscofloj 
s& aigj eoanoffiTlsatiOaSP cu)ooji)<ifio orasealacngKaa a® &o 
gja_i®na_i3slcQjo s c ftai(©!g = jeQjc®mjo®o(gQjp (ifleo^aocj) eoco 
aao (gTOaTleo^aoQa) eacoaao o 0 cno“. 

S5 J3. s<Qfti(@^Gdiooo (gracroaial^oeiP mjai^®o m® 
“ai^®o roi<2at®5 (ru^socnjmjosaicnjoaoaoQio amionjosicuauiaoaajjo 
'■fnjaroui^SrsOcanTiffiigj* (3i®©6risOc63aa(TO"'(S®8eJo®jcir5oc®cft®)la5 
■gg, cruQJ|(^(B3o <3 td ai|^i (mo onjaeoasnuo 
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fflllOnJOSlOoQ) 00)0(01-1° <g)(iafl, rfb-OJOJS0, 6)S)<fl>6)((S10)Osyl<a6 
<aogj68i3gld> ^Go-jc^o 'Q-joecffism g6nf v . txiA diogjsssgn 
rai rnjoj^mo ®t>oi|fna8o (sroangjocnjo cnoraogo mjao I &,a''Uy ai 
annfa'oaucruiaoQa) miaioiJo, ailtSSiGisotscno, <£\ 
©oTIoioodo, QDaioaD0el^,1tssdB.a n ffi6 OTDGogJOogjo gaJCSuiam 
®aj§<9> ^renejocffltmostn 0 - si©®®) GAaNgxa-jGaJOooBicejOen^ cruV 
solcflarm^gj- (sroGimc03c9>oej(aocf2n GcS&ntjfg-jGaicao ooscnoai<o3 
cm nmais^(ra®sca^sa2f|<tj6 siccscoo ai£ga8s)0(iso cmaalffib §d®( 0 >qj 
si© «r® cvuamuo &oraBaal<aao«»n'rfl£j. (BrorafloDOai <sranJg($ 

cbtSQ Gc9fti(®^yacuooo 6)tftO§fflKs>a<o& rr\>aj|nr^aso (8roaj|^(!Bo cm 

anala 6 (TU 0 « 5 >j£? 6 n§o* 6 ii 2 icnD aflmofoliy^so. 


6) a.. (Bro©cqja^, orooi^mcBQ <8&ai[®'g_)<sa)coo amoo 
ojrfljyo«j6 rn. aigpntbdK) aiBKruoSioHTUiaooQ) ^|cfflc0ig,lio6 coiscruo 
gmQo snj@Dlc5|<e)^o Gcnsfl^o. (Stogo-Joco anicuiiioiairiab oil 
GffiooiQJo (TDoeofltfisao. csraggorflanaioio gofflgjo^ag. aumeooQi 
co.TOaocc) nr\ia®iJQjo o_ifflcrg©nruciDocQ)ajo ©s'! mc©1^6>cucnod 
aifflOo. (srogg ©o^«jra>l(o6 <srt)mrtj)LC65i30od3Qo Qj^Qjaimrmlaoo 
auDCDJfflrtn!c6)2aoc!) <ftgg_j<Broficioo i^sl taorosmaocBjo. coocuooeejo 
.ojcrxsfkft gotfleiogjo (sraooousoGcrucn ©orjltasiaojarxcioen© 0 . oojai 
griKSo (groaig^ccso roiatflsiajcrngj <8© ffl«n§id^§alai3)§g. oroaio 
arorociiggcsaonb (ciaalsiansiom aIl^O|jo<Tuoa1c&oc^®t3g'l<D6 nrua 
cmjo t*.o6iToanlgj. rrucu|^)iol(o6nJi6KYr> aaimag^oajzismalioi 
arjji-o cu©Geao(g2Jocu2)6imffllco6 (Tq o-o oraooajctaoalai d <§>-o 
<srccnj&imorrijl<e>gf|(o5 01300.-0 «&&k@1<e!( 61«56 ^ crx-o c/acBiffloooo 
[Bt®§.c3)g,o6m° =0 01000.^-6)0.! cajoGcooajaoal^aofflo §0© GC{^ 
oolcdi olla ; )ogjoouagg.Qi©ocs51 e&offosvugoms)". gjffl a>6rr)<fta° 
imgiol&jcDWo oiocac^jaa a)6>© cruoonjoruflgjaa @0 ac©Ooooo oil 
sl|g§ ^aotfeoio. 

6)01.. (Staojgriii)lK* gDQsjoJffllejo (afflaoaflJlejo o. s)-a 
fDosoaao©i©6 ,£ 0-° o-}ej«Dffli<o6 d-o <oisrBOcrao®l06 «a o _o 
Gcnejci2io(olffl& a. d -° caoaiozioalcoi ja ®-a <a>oai®](o6 «o o 
o_ia^®l(o5 o__o GoiscHioffilffli -0 ooimaocfio ao(@ao6fK>° c^ab 
Q-jOsiSiinGajoa&j ^ailgjo£ioof\.iaaa.Qj(b. goggaoJOeieJiBisicTn 
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t&^jcas Oj cocr)cnio^(oTl,a®^oooc«o9ia)l,(8i®<sejoJUco3oocftrtnl, rara 

cDJ3ajaolejo ^(H)&io3j) ofloaiasssegflejo, (ST^ruocroMicuggitooAceQfln 
aom <ayorru0rm-J° orycgKaoc&cro. <s<ami@tQ = }<scnooo (Sramjamj-i 
aasTB) gogjOCD) 0 ffl 6 )xug^ 3 rr() g_a_ic8jfflldMcrngj2igj. (srorafloooasJ) oil 
gjOtgjOrcvo Qdn&oe® «a>ogj6Beglffi6 (moemaolaigon&jss oitBk g.®i> 
t8)(ioaio (nflSDno-joab cogjtzogjo ciosgjlaji oj 

Ks^c&aD)06m) soiana©". <8<sfli(@ig = jffiaio3o ffirDCKxusntaacm© 
6><s>osnt cru2)(ts>-Jo rruliiolcaatmfooj, (jyrtsy® mrosogjoaojiSinirofflo 
sxft06n§ BrooDcoiDfiSBOo auc,soflcflfflCC8o®flJSjo. <s<ftaM@(a_)<8aioaaa 
cm aflaa3oQ)®rBri(o6 cnjGSfsu^ja'BOdaaaagyo a^cmoasmsaTtoi ®g) 
asggoolnfyoocyo iBroscocfeffiaoaaicaofflsmcyaoc^ai!). 

6i A . uaaiioia-jffiaioooonrooooeQjo cruacwjo g.6n§w3« 
aioasaa Ao^a-ifflla-JOsTleQjo ftnamltoi caoaraoss mjo 6 njcm 3 aja'| 
® 6 n§o qjacmcciaom afl@e 9 rf» 68 T 3 §io 6 ro". ffiTD«gta>a§j g>ml so 
aflasacoJO soofisaotmlfolsa^sicaio a.aisegjsnsrtrilgj. <SK;g)ca>Oo 
nj)ffi 2 Tl( 0 & ^§'l<s.a E }<i>c063cm©ac9>o«ni wannotiB g)smojo gsmo* 
ojocolgj. ^glsiyAg-Boab nrwjafldSfacmggagj. 

(TUQ^ao<g)aQa) s , 

6) (@^ «aan©(g^<saiooo (srocroaie'ltBacmrtriocEsotoi) 

rtnoffi6fl9aoejl<aaocQjo (niclaaoa^o mjoeafldrafln axieissBeo. ro) 
csafliroaoja) (aragjfflimlaau (srcxml(g)Gn.aj (SiPai^pA (grocBxaracfoSdBa 
cm© fflroaTl j,o cruoigYitt mioolcsacmrs)^. sD®oa_i©liloaJorro 
ojo gc9> u (^1gs) asa rruoiginti ggsg-jo^o oigaas^". aosaoscafti 
©6ffl3§f|<n6 sAaoCtKOwTlcTO 00l(^J(0)X!)0CQJo d.ll8C®QMBlolmJ6BB^|e40 
^§tm au^jggciQSQfflOcoo giraflcriD najoaflaloQ^m". <m5>Qja> i3<a>°ra> 
02>o A (Tv-iam<sBaa<s<m>ssio'io aaftngsacgoeacQ) ffi<6ang_jocit) ®ro 
afl&o stgj>caj6roc3i3g ciKoocaroraai^A (mmOosa tsroao 
(sraojcaoMacoYBi asajaaflajocib aoorruaa q-moo 
ffiTDagjoOo gosa^iojo rmm2fiffl6 cuejlca) aTleroo 
tomficrcoo (SYO^crflalastao ejaagcg^o gjSQaocfeo, (sr&8aj00o co 
aiiaatsdbolctD orarailaco <sroa®raod> <m_Somc/Ocfc'’rinlaoQ) g.o_i 
832)ocol8c0asn§lai«ao. on)6Belaoo c/oawalaco ao-ieccsoc/iliy cflo 
•(^ffltsTlcfloo ofuao^jorororoTlcnoo oflsaeDojo onxjadscflcaiQjo aaonu 
auggejoio fflroaTlcft ggooQflcruiziasoajo ofXJ^aocnAagjQjaoooi 
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I a,og}s><!stt5> cos«n®1<aacm® maiAasnacAdlorffi—oilGoa^l.a/ 
^lojasniOQoigaoiTucnoaj) 6)oJOcnDra>oii®oc^®nffl3a^ffjj°l®aJ coqj 

AasracAcOonD_{fnasmaotrpl aucarmiwg-j- 

5)aio. oreoJKsas isysoJc/oo g.ffiiajowoola'l 

<ott»aoajo. (saaifruoorilcg;o orDtoflmocai cnoDlcMo. <Scafli©o isto 
^ soaocfeo. (sroso-pOo a^a^fine-iooajoj odsotsiocA ojosI^jo 
airacffiOAo. sasi©iajrd^c£8S)S §.®§croo mjaa^tseJOfftaou® 
aUjQjo <8<aaiao@icy@tflcqjo oiiooIq^j g-jTOiVzgoajtaonD <g^g>ocs8 

ig_jocyiQ2)iaofiin5)|Jo. ma^A^msoceiTv'lagpio ao®2gj m&j 
(nron&Jecnta,(aj<fi>o®(inal6icofit!5ifl6Bfi§.o ig_jgBc0.Oo<fis <3TOecg)0CT^ice> 
fiionojo (gssuojo ojlcgjogj e<ftm©ocjolc85Uffllta>Oo^ffi aooT(gjo, a 
acOQj^otol, rrucrcsooocDooao, caejaoo Qrtnajoa) (3rDooA<aiAsge§jo 
roogjo'^lcrotaaom (STDtruJaofUDjojo oruoSoTi -HOODlsa.i'Oi&o. csajjo 
doifmogaa o-^ScfeecDoqjo froiQ^ileaaajjo te>l£sam<tnfflgjon& o-iosnnmi 
|£56Tls®gjO. 

s) 6). §d<8q_joOo 8cafti(@fiBBg](o6 aAcroaoojo (Sisaocucn 
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aog^o oruauflcsgas^goinOffib GQjOTorrxtngj. ecu 
GOGdasJigjigamOceataaoaxYng a uco ass ^cnHioooaoasrncna 0 

afflOStfifliajiaroricno 0 (ffraoj&o vo^jr^ 0 . oQ)amO(ci6 (moaK&arncSfcfl 

GajoOo 6Dj|o3tiia cBiO6mm»o06>anu3o (y<scuc®l.a3 u (sra<oOcula_j.oci6 
cnjnjtftcgaa^rm GcSM(®sseCo <&o^ao© 6 ')a sesaairm ce>o<D 6 m 
(waoejOgao 0 go© ^GamogamaacnD QJl^o^olo9slOQJcrDar^r^|f!J^laa , 
(Srom9icTiDgg_ aogg 0 ^ 6 aBlfflODQ 20 Q 2 ) 0 (a 6 (srocixi) ci/lxudral^so-iO 
aejcQjffl^jE&riejo aaooo« 9 aOcjuo oruoa) 1 <fiamroflooo(o 6 ©raflacn 
o^orufloffloa^coroiam ai'ljaioa'Woo. aKSi^gci oTi^orolcBsaD 
@Eo_iOaajfaacm ggcgio nruocDljflar-nortJigj m>cru5]. ( 3 -jca>offiOcrt»< 8 <o 
eno (TuocolifiQCtDnftosto 0 naiorufl. nrudJLao gagg m)cruj~|aa> 5 >g}cni> 
aJoaltfi8rftDacufflri<^> ^orgio^oo gocgioajrmy o®crr> rare sy^a-i ray oru 
aocuocTDcnjososoo aaonroo auamwlcasiOo. oQcmorai TOcyrroecuCv 
zoos acra nvcnjulcfla aoggo cEbDsmo<$<Q>o®& asroaiAsmceis aeaioao 
coco<araf|«T& u goeg-josjsxtsroicaaooo rarccjuW an®c&t$y<crof!crTO° a«s 
ctogharora fryrul^^aojcm amoral ^offl 6 ao@o ara>l. 
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crbcO- aiciQJrtna^ ^aJ^csble^oOoiroanT) mjajs^ 
ffidM3(@s®3sfk3& 'SYgoocDOOcoiraloo ooo^p^mjciZfmaocn) ora (gjasraflc^o 
mj‘Sc 0 >gjaj'> S.sn|“. (Srodlaaoooec&oasnso aocioigj caoasmsstmo 
aaio (srooui (aragjculf" orDogjaiamaffiirffi ng^atasmsiaomo ajfltss 
cm mo xy0(a6 cwtjffiaoajrotBi'lo'i) ®cuiDcirTD(m(Ty(oor(6<mn(isamrf^ace)0 
®sn§o <sraafl§arom cnai<b©6raasreo iwortn1cno‘’ ©(ol^ejo assail 
oocmmlejo (sroao^eTlgjoob Q-io§aa.to>gj. §gcgi6>«srci 

OTgj aJLg)aOTI5)0C!)O6rTO ffiOSOQJ (HICCBlfto O^ffllajlGdKlSrS^". 
mroaJLQjo ^ulaxsaJoco gDogiaoml cuecmaso. tararolaoo 04®! 
n-^liflQOmfof'oOO&JQlcflQ (SSOoiiaio OJsso. (BrOGoJOgcSl g)ag]2)0aam 
©Hejo (StOaJLCjaoaemcno flm^1ao 1 asn.5)=9gios(m®° sraoiao 
an® gODg/®CTl(o6cr51c(ro aJlabojelajl^fynmosno 0 gcwiaaocoi 00 
ciao. (jy88c9jg.as caloocspooiocoo (jyLoaaoi!) fflosuaGffiaoasrocno 
<uoagj<imo1©a6o n»(®jQjt> gogJ^acrnaaotajcno. 

obo., ais^o®)0ai(a2®3ag cq)Qldoaj1(®o ffltaailtflSan 
SB fflOsjcoAaaaosfR) 0 . aoitoa^ajcmcmlalssYao a»amaaDosoa u 
(Bisenru^c/o’lraoiii&io o^oo-Tlg^alsceanro §gg (§offi(o>ai(6o&ia(srm 
aoQ, 0 Qj(6aa36ss<s§tOS)Ogcolt9)a (S^Q^aaont) (ojoculaocmoA 
rofl(6^jag_j§(csi^l|gg.© 0 . ®ydtjT!,- o6> roflssailanoo^A, aAOjyl, 
(§tip§la2j aejsnjoA gOoag-jasoiBgg^ aaJoaogroo^jo cmso-cuoracniri 
acibo goffllajlso^aqTxmaena. cocbaat^jcacruDO^o go® aano>o 
gaosysmsfldb ig-jaxxnoaoooTl cnsmoajcramo. goeg-ioOo c©o(o^, 
(atnlmoo orusojojofflrowTlcnoo oflaseoaocoTl oraaiff^csb <s<a&ii@^y 
«aiooofflt&o§t96S(m@ u «n® co(bam 04 JcumindMo 'rmeo.aM©«oK»1«»e 
£^e]c&oo©aoc»n(BKiflfflo<ofl(61<fl9ctD(D>gj. AO&j^Gasro xuki aooo 
6Sl30o aJ«B0m<CVO6tt0°. (WbgS) 0 gOOTOo QJ«8(m©asn§°. (STOgg 0J8S 
ffitcrsisnsgjaliy. ®rg)(iitS3aooo6sisOo ffiroa^saicoiowvlajo <s>o] 
coAnjClflonaio ffiTDn^jrrao co&aamlsaiaoaoQqjo ojaartsTlrola^octi) 
cgjoeoiaoffi) (©assaOo ®^J^ffimae<9«ismBno6f«> 0 . @ 00 ^ 00 ) 1(06 
ajapjsgsgjo cudaaoflfflJiioaoBt aoooacsrm gob^moa^ic^ 
mjsoiuofflffiBffigoajo Qig^o(0)ao)(6i2m«e(sgcc8o ataflFlo-jOcroaa 
gOTViOoDcyo (STOoAffllxyo au6@o1^o aisscnaasng cross @0 crycgi 
00600°. - # 



obca. ransnsae-icrro Qj'ocsacmgjo coo(jr^«sroTlonoo orueo 
xLiaaffiralctiBo, (BroaboruiflgjSB iroosno ■ ffirogs .aJlaj S3oraflc06>o<& 
msamaicmadb .aflaigMfgfliflffloAcfeg'WgQjo aoo ,0 <8ai6nos>aor»aa 
raiodionz). ®ffl@ ©coroiouTolcaat) n^ocfoiocrrfloKjo et&a3@6SB§f|ej. 
aa. snflosm6SB0o<fi630 ^o^(boj|^jK>rffilorK)o Ofuosmcru)lc0aar)anoc93 
mo. ®i@ ^5n§(o6afleriffiTa^e)o6nT) 0 <5TOai<f>6ro<i>c9a ateaii®igj<sai 
000 pnlen’HCjjltaaaajslssg (§?■ tsmoTicooca5 ®?l6n§efl6)abo ce>ocgj 
Qjo ffi<0ffl(®(^<^MODnrUo6QJCrun<S(B)-JCO n_lgj0@ej0XiJ 1 .t9S)0o oQ) 
acrnaas cqjt0j°fD)l ailsl^ 1 ®i@fflejoxa1c9acm(T5)OQfflocDi> cm® oilsreej] 
sg-joOo aJa^fldMa auj3aj6SB^lajOiiJ(olc0acmlgj. cnxbteao 
cS)S.£y®lc9>Oo, <3 c05OS(sTc9jOo, (ST®alflcrVc8)0c, cU0.OC/00&Jca>0o ; aJ6>^fl 
teaeooaJQcfeOo, ^.cyaisaruc&jsseOo ^r®ejoaa slcSScSjg'lQjQJtianocfi&i 
0»8LQcglo (0j«OJC®lc9®Oo. ffitMl(®68r30o B<&Ml@6SB6>a nrOOGmOUflxy 
cejgfflBOo ■ t^lsmcicftCio 6)ca>o§le4c8>Oo 6)t9)0§offl6SBOo xulej nrui® 
sbboo cruofficafoaJSjldebOo (3(o>ejoa2>ajt0>^'l(a&2)o<@6>0 raflsnsejc&Oce’s 
iq-AagtioalajiifliSDtggBflS• goeajQgsS go® aosg-jlaro coaiaeia 

sn§ Q_j^(tS)0t9a| (cumjIaiDa.ijSCT®crnreflcre) ojlaraocoalgj. ojo^ 
nnag ScflflJ^ysmcoaoooTOa-jocfl arDoaojoaflgjocrb aficsaiooTlces) 
©a-^§ SB® roflsreejlsicng-jodl co](^o_iemo 6 >.aj 8 cpj 6 nf 

.cmoaJcgj'Gpfgj. ■ ^fvu(ebr(rooaffl^auce> 0 ^oagjoa2)S)(or!n (sroaiejosmi 
^ao^ 0 O(®o goaflas CQ-ia^oQilAjsiaiaofn gss . 

ab«J. (gjaaffiSQwncaoa. <gj<®lc^j|<86>o.cY6. <Qjoa«eaJr®3 
ig-jraflogio o®cm ©oarKSYnTicoi oilain^p|sai u , 

“(Stolq iQpoaflsmog Gtrujaiioo auangfl<s<fta30OQa) crujcmoo 
crflffics) igppffia (gpoaoB u 6njaoldJb igjoac/oi&'Vsf] <g_)<8fia|ja 
ojj a^gSffioicQjg, 6)6)01^0)0 ©oaaacqj oaoc&mio smarRe 
ta>0Q_iaea)<9>08 cgcaoscn axi6m<ura)3' sjOfflSQGoo or^oig®S’ 
B£® iQJo. sroecrjj raijamiM^ojaralm <uan£)<af)Lgjoo rrusdj 
■ a&iocvo?lffi(ia>' oiecD ojc. : oJOaiiosroQOOTjigcffiQfflOQaJraYBciQa'tiJgji 

BQSOSp,” ^ 

(m^.t»aa^(ovlcru3(0^<fe^o (©o^aaiiinc&Ysg, 'arr&^lgjocwaJlAO> 
<b1c0>aocs2) (g)o0<98O(& mj0c^'lQ3ocDj1 frocii6c^32o cues mansrtjflcYtf “ 
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cYUJ<nroo(£poa®K»lG &]0 o_jo®m>o ^oac®ca*s>lGaaw»acm (gjrafl 
a^flxy a^aWemo. tSYD<ro]®6 aaaig^aiaaofi (gjaasu^jcsroflejo 
ooaa<acffioA ajorowao se>oajoaf)ca>az>o<i ixjs&Mbfflejo cooemaj 
(oicmoA g.aao<s@o (5roagyffi£]®& gggjmalsaziejo caxyaisaaocii 
c8>^aisa«n®<mans>d>o co^allejo aoaas oi <b afgartnaDajo 
(SroaofflfgjssaDSBBalejo <a>gja<a>oa6n§o a©oa<&aa6n§o ag^aeao 
fflsn§o coLQoc/atfc’arn ®i®5J0Q)6SB^sn§o<esn Gecuacn 
<m^)ssi6fno Sajatnsfla-JcaKflejo tfcoglejo (©oaaaoaee’agjoo 
ig_)(nna^l^omDcu1c96)0o. §D®aaon (gpoaGaoJtBkaaa 
^Ofoocol^joejgg. onajaanrmQqjo <mg) (©ooBonmld) (»acm <aosml 

“(gjnrormo coeo m>© (gjoasaairaoci^ao <®(@ aorolaosmo 
t coQ_ic@siDOOT(gii)g r ]aaiajc9aigfDocy;oeci3)g rnaojam) gcqjoco 
®<aaiao dbgja® roDacgi ju. (a_jg80®cM3ao .qj @Qj(n?knl 
oTisesKDoesaafO.” 

lajoasaairoicaag aaisiajosffmigjift.oroo jg-jroTlQ^l^jotDocol^ 

^yauoelajp.o^orai acffllc&oG®aa)6a3<5>go cno®5 

t&oeftafflacossaao. Qtbifl&meiBio araiesgaroejocoxiicg^gajaooDogl 
amajooQ) srooaxssBaao asnsoojcmfmgj. asnsocojos cnuo'mo, 
rooajw5n®6 axjJOcoscafliaaQftso^tTOgo (sroroslmo^ crysiio aisol 
(SartD^aaavD". 

^OYDeiSfjjejosgo acs2)oco8 er^oioi eaaisao ejajjor^ ttusas 

«Oo.” 

aoaiacoaacmoejaiciQaifnD csT'iegsrtfnnoj cWlcaioisil 
,ien^«fl»cs)o s<ftfiiaa®cTnoii@taCote9 c/atol©®™ fDtftaao^snaocejcqjao 
■asm mo m/letfi-assno. Gaan<£)oaa®ioO<B& <SQO0®.0airtnt9>a& 
cmoffli— 

<‘c9)Oaj<ebsaaiooog ) 0(roQ8 Agjlfmo sojeo^eoojocofos 
mjJGeoaeoaaiomaaaaasjfflfii^jfflcca ©joaGB^roog. ” 
aoGfflocaa&jffiTffl . fflOffi[DOcfe(5i<!aoa<9)»srr|srigoQ4crnQjiQqjo ©tBi’anxioib 
ra)4mjjWcgjoo<rooGffisno c8j^^snsoo9a1cmojQ®aoa^aTOo'<sraai 
..a® .aaaDqeoQajo^QjggBaOoo aig^ssaagaAmnto- ®ra,-u^amas 
' chaa®ea@,a^6i!>orr|o ®it>&£y"laD6)0aaa®o ^asraraTlsjen^. asoil 
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ai>@. rnmnimnjAss oil col ao^roia^crw alkuonSl^y' 
(gracgKajWoaflnimaaom@o ffivocYyaaod&gg. oflcul cogj«noa6m 
crna/lawra'liy 0 (STDaDa^l<flQcm@o esonaiiziosna 0 .— 

“cs(£g)Q0)ooi mua)6>i22>o oilgsnos ajraooaiao© 0 ctujoo- 

Q^lfU) 0 fD > u ) 5 

m)o5c®esi[^o®(®oiiDS!®oim!QOim)lcgj(Bri. go® ofkworaio^oacfco 
snri“ (3 toco) aosizis)®® ai&a® roanoa/1 fffiBcrca'glaaanfinlGOOcBsioOo 
Aj)ffiK»CQ)0®6malajO mj-J 00 ( 22 o)(OTD) (BKDCTOQ^lifiSCim© foacmcojosno 
ffiVDCDltfto ooagjaroicno mTlooliBQono. (srooj&arrxi §g® <aro>_io 
acogjflejOcMoarm §raiilaonoo®ce)0s>6n30 aaooo (sroraflcoj ejcoafl 
^ (yffioico'WomotajQol^ <aj<8caaio@o ccs^ctr)(s>ooQ)oaj®ncno“ 
(SKoaDi^ejlg-joab Qjo^lgjo. roossoaj igjgjcaag. a_i®ciDldfl(8c/?a3do 
Q_ioeTleo06)6n§(T5)O6in(o“. (Brc>rafl<a& ^g^jssbOo— 

“(g-jgjooooo oTloQC£i)oa)Oooo0(fl3ai6mos u @ffi6rooea_n! 

a\) a_f|fli>o aJIdnrocigjonruoo ®s 9 >aJeJo s^a 2 ® 0 LO^J)QJ: 1, 
a 0 <TD <ftoa r la 3 truaixucr)(a_)cfl) 0 mo sooo< 0 Q®caioOo (<£) oHood'o 
cuocno, (a.) mcftfiasnoo, (cix) @ra 6 mo, §Dg£(B>ao<ftmo. aflrooai 
aigjoqgQQJOaiosn® @®elaiom£55rso&(irD^o ceo(a^aj)«a@t>2)o<£) <ura 
cu^ocTDQ^ocinffiwsr'lrmoigQaoltflarrn^o. t^ag) moral raiaolcnoajQ 

qjo Kf)§OQ(B) ®ceaflcaQom@ cl -oasmirawsfit) 0 . ffiraocooslaa>aasn§o 
^Q(tsTl6nJotDatftiOfflQn§o (sroscgjocgjtftejoDoslatfiaoasngo ©daaiam 
<11(^0aldBjOotBQ QJt&OoTlgJOara) SD4litTll5|®cmOOo (g_)Oj®T 0 )lcQ) 6 n §0 

<a»laia»osra«iio gioafl ta^jcusodltaiOoifla crutioocoTl^o aoaagrol 
(fiQcmg) ^cmoaGfflirmrooAcrro. ggsn>“ aroajoro»ill© 6 ®oaomnu>l<e> 
aoco) lyo^i/laDaaoocraoaaaoKBas ®g)C/o<Ejo (aroolaarajo aiuaro 
eoaflajflfldMfljyo taas^jcA s^ocuflcftrfl^j fflro(m!ocrao(^<<nml«J& 
odIoud dMglsonr\ja& auofgjaal^ rruoraaocacno. 

aicn). ®A 8 ii®( 3 jQQJcrace>osja(srro nDosmcruTIjy ggraa© 
§(bcB9o ssooaistysagjoennc^o m^nUraaoccgo 6ics rofl&g^a.ajggy 
6n§@“ (BiraaiAsnoAcfiQ ffiecuoraoaomcesi' §DGg-}o^.gg.foflcrro o_ioaa 
®<ftai(© 6 so§.ffireoc 0 Qfm(Kl(o 6 nrxjQDOaaTliflaoaacTnocflaaira. (BtBQi 5 |f^o 
eD0fflc9>oD0CQ) eilcjTg(i).aoffiaoBfflcib(!nfflCTr) ^_jte>oraoaro>®raGnQ goraflaco 
dB»!2r2co r iaca'!8roo'iOQ)l.^'i|o asrt§“- . 
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oil 6). (srormlrooffii coo^isnaciicj stgiooatsicxEn ro]e§ 
n\)mxTlc9j0^j6)®T!jiajOol mea) zog^esBOo *06ro'l.£yri5f](o6 
(5rD6raUO0Sci5tI5)(15)OOQI (£ (BTDai(i)61TKiitSa’ (S^IDOaflaJOcib gDGa^OOo oro 
OJKSaSQJcaiCQJOCQJSg, GcftSl©6SBCo!S63a406)a GcusnslsGtnwiogo 
Gtftaj(©saB§.sngo^QoJOaf) ciuodocedo sl.£^c^s> < a>o§IS8t0 ) ,, a®cm ao 
ggaosno u acraailcuo rrujlcftogaaocarissa©loop) 6><smio«r>i2) 0 . 

roaimaogjoisja. 

cffiqj. ( s>) mjQi(bsimaDlo3ffi<fta3(®sffl3gl(^) afma-ioaooffi 
i8ig»®oa>ooecQ!(^jo c&amsssGgcsso coloaig^ltearm roi(o>J65e^.o ctd! 
cQj06Be«ao (BTgjnjafflQjo Gcam(@(^«ajcfflcnQTlQa!Q3i©<rol®6 a£})6se]©co 
smocucftaDQjcnoaaJono G<jaftK®a®irm a6n§o<flsfl Gaoiaro (g_jraf|a^p 
ooicmj^Sa, ajlgoaona^so, aurruajo, ce>ejcDo ^raiejoca (gfl 
oa>c8>Oo oosG £ oTO)sre(isriorro 0 sroaasCTwauroiorooasroaio ^aau ojIxdo 

©laaOo. (ruq^jcQ)(Wffiilej r l6ffl3ls)ao aJOCQjcno_ 

“of|(g_)8 i&aflcns 1 g ) ®nruorTv"(&laa2> , i>afii8 
rTUJcw’l®>aojeoa3a(S)(!»_!ffi(iiffiTOia 
Qjfbsmo(®aoEiiofflaJ(gffl3CD'iS ? l(Etftaio 
Sc9fl3a^Q_lfTU_n S«Bro0C1^lG*0C1^” 

oi)i^)l(^uB)ocuo§l(ob sooLoj ffioaJonwoDgTlffitejffla aiLcoailuSl 
cnsOTofl eaissBBGaa^o ®i®a>assB$a^° ao«yaig|^o ‘i-'olcy <sirt>g> 
«5i(ffU6sefflg. c/oraloojomfl i©ao~Laj QiA^cjjaasfflaGa^o im® 
(0>acuaassBGa.Q3)o oQjmoailcDlcsacffia'gl^ mjao-aiOfflcrna^criDcof'i 
a4Sjoal<fijai2iffiBg1co& oaiattatoooo (siajrmjlocuo n-'rosajOeBiaflc^Jo 
(nflQ^aoQffl i|a]Oa/2anoaD3c83cra GeaJc^sso^lcfeOosB® 11 «rocoit&,a©l. 
oj ig^mjooDlfOTajTlfflej aj.a)aoan(S>Ot&crro_— 

u^lc&ailrmg na)aooio^uofflCffl°lejQioci6 mi4)(^Q2)Qjl®6 
, (srodloadlcft©)^ aflffi^sKBffiOQia s«s(bcgjooDO(i>iijCDoe'l§,(oi. 
ciKbesma^oiliyo aT!8isya23 fflfflQig^aioGci^oa^ a’lc&ai iraos 

G(t»o23 a®ClflaGC^ai5 (TOQ2)©6r!»0®C^Q23 a^SJc&Og. 
G(Oq2} sis ^cnDoisaoio/ig) cuoo<9j0ffici^a45 (BV3_f|e8 
g(ii»q21 onjlsDoosaJ s^CoadJaiaeloafla c&rw) afk/tfla^jcra) ” 



dc9a3®<S8Bgn<c& 04830 , cujocioo <?(0)ejoau)oJ ®.oiggo»gaa2)00o sjfmo 
a«§ a4gsoe°ltaaior)Sffirn! rrueo-a-ioffiojo ifflrDrmlaciio (Sirod'lojo c^i&i 
gDsmcy£55n§ooofi (m(Q®*o^^®agJo0ol®woj’ ra-ortnogg (3<fM0(®65B 
als>Bj a4aoe'lt9)0o cosragjcuoab (mDTJefflocuIcBsiSinJglml^smo. 
(gojof^CTTjfflOQj'smo. ^oiflTlffiiiflnfflcTOaroimosssQJ^o^ascL^KcBa 
(graOTC^eeoictaofflra (gjeasyaal.oy Gn\iaj|iijQcvnaJCt)Ooan<ol<to6n3o, 
(isro® s)®ai^uojao (TOmro$@aKScTuoj|oDoi5aji5Jcafiisinoo) <mooj 
<d|©6 o4SorHc&M<&><j] _cyoj<!B<-, ®rDoji61(a6 ®roffiOD<aa(Qg)gS6rajoa!0(iso, 
(T3M^)cffl3i$T^,oa-jo|^o.i<o?o, ®tdclscd1<o6 04 s nolrojjcSjAaa 
aooaf) t^fflo^cmaiKso, ®rDauiTl<B6 ra>iQg)i£ 9 cYioo aaajgiaoaaa cuctso 
(BTDQj®leJS al3C£! ^ dS9CTnQJ ® c ’ ®rooj(olej( 0 >l®abo otoksIoo oo^joj|rri 
aolayaDoitDso, <BK>.u®]<a 6 o4(ocMJ(06mo®juc^ afg^rnoladlajas 
ffirBTlosautso, (ffl'OaiaflairtnogS ecftaii@SBeg'lejau8(Doa3'lc9S)®g ;; j§aj<£8o 
QfflLQO® ’JO g.«^>,g)-^102)0(00iijrro. §D(©®<9>0sn§ <8t9ail@6Bt3§f|©i) 

o4«oel<e>0ex9fi? (SirDfl3f|cnDigcariffi& ajosrcra) seanosBiaaa^oo <afl<a> 
sroroii'affl ao@®a isrocuGaocoldMoaj a®ano nrulaiilcSQono. ®®cu 
suoaomoo^aroroilejlssBlacr) ruo'xa.Tno.— 

t[ aaaJaJocroGTuoD a^ai© 6 no or5lGaUt0>oe'lg51a!)ocioJ'l(tj)8 
,srocgjom^amnri)os?ffit3^)oo ail’g_}8 mjJOc^omiorooQQjr®?. 
^roaioai) orurayaioifl i^ocioc/olfijcffiu eoaioc/oofM 
q£jar)ffiauflD (Gojciia^Lix^l cno :Sffla^/^)Ql^^)^uaoao<I3Q@^o6 , ’ 
®®ai6uocrona)Q_ia0S(©-3iGffl.aa)Oo (^©osmo^aJejcsaistDo, (tnoormo 
6SBOocfia ailcul^ig-jcaofflo fsifficoonooal^'lffltftiOo coscarnfl aoco 
nru^6ms®3®a eoel^j ffiajaocg)QQ>cno©.aiogi mjJoc^jomio rossnoTl 
oaoi^saaaa' <s®.>ocoooo(^GMQ^adlsrtfro 2 coiLQOtao&io 

c^occmocn)U)o^l<ej®a mj^mocaaocalmldsacrn (gnjocua 

srorro (gnjaj^xLWffllco)o®c 2 )o ^aorruonooffloato SceysTteanos (^^1 
maiarm aaaJo 482 ©ca) aosGmisnstoocfeatTD. ®f&a£i]<i6iaja> 0 aycr& 
aJooq)cmn»OQ^sj.:_ 

<l @i)oQfl®6irDO @ajaSi':;cu)oaolm3C8 nrujaofflorolffl®38 g^nils 

f5T0CJDld> J ^0. / ®“ ^ncs»0cr0c9=rcsrio cXl'l®g^orf>(2)(Qr5)OlCS2f^o Q_lCDOo.’’ 

(310® oilg^o-Jasaiaaioo 8eajomoaaJjaJ&Ji$ai6irY3o. ^anoruooi® 
a®<mi» ©LDooilaJ'l (Sroaoa^'IceannD (snjQj 2 smmo 6 no aiQrgjoayffilcfe 
toooo) aeoifijxjoo^laca) o^gTldraojogoafe, (SroaoWofflo. gjaflos 
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®®(g 2 >acujQicmo (TOonli&snJouiagj. (gyoaxua^oiflt&CocriQo 
ai'"lojlAjlmltflscnDCU5)gjo 

a»ai. oilg^cruoadlraKsTl^ ^(Qacnojodl^rissralfflW 
cftoenoono. — 

( ( 8lt9flfle(t5)o/Qjl oo crowcru ajfgo.gj cg) 6 rroco) 0 (urs)Loo 
gassStsrmo ffieaJaaigigja^Gcsstoi caiDji'ruS'eej xu rnj s . 
ayo^on-ucioaLjItHwseQia^oGQOoeaaajJOf^) co c&iiKgrao” 
«§ 6 ai> e®l<aa3 cndl.&ffll^oeio <i 4 S 0 g^§a. ziq^o gsasojl®,^ 
oolotro ojossbI (oocii a a>o^c& 6 )<si '0 as)OO0©0Oo axsjOg^crrxsTlsen 
<Sc£bOoc863CUOO(i) ®l2l c9S>aCQ>0 ffl ,OJgk[(03SgK Cm06mju1ej<m® ? k!& <B8al 
a co (groaigrojajaoooTi o^EslcflarmmlcnD coosktooks afleaocioojal^, 
(arg)Coaos'l<fe§ri<D6 ixula}ocYa1^aaixy1|gg. (y&otoo esaiaoo 
Q^sslcaaajoacoD saooasseOo cosforaaiaacno ctorcod 0 <graaf|< 0 jO(o 
aHogjono (H)3(D6oj§jo. 

= 000 . gcsi’ratZiofflocQ) sotssqCscSS o^sos'ltaag nos 
cataTl aQ 0 ajcT|caaoQqjo a_io<DTO~lcaaogQiaBB ( 8 ©oo)n^f|acr> orucruo 
alajoai)Saj60§ 1 i GtftB3©63Ggf|<a6 ^jirolacfegleajc^ eaaiaon or® 
oioocTl!063cmra»laroa!joo'l aru^^cQ><amlQjWaa<:n ajocqjcno. 
“<TOO!i®cBcooran scoqjcA aHai eoisjaJ] esuo- 
moQJoaomioa'l ool caixio c^jSJsoooo ajoago 
(ogeoloo. coaauooj aaoscoo aixicDogaaajrzsf! 
ogjoaiooDl( 8 as)oauH qdI (otloo <T5uc5aaaj(tsf| njo^oo.’’ 
rrv<ioyoaj^c!0)oo2) escuacio sm’losnjssrtnlscmajoajoaonaacrr)^ au 
ciK^oaJlcsocss aioa^aiiaoo c^jsroc^jouomoac&omi ga_i<saio 
cote^acoorfscTlroroiliearrn^fflQ-ioeiQajo (StDgj^jtSftiooocQri imxoisrrfl 
cxiHeoarai oeristfisrm isrouniacH) aLacnc^joa_JL>ffloace>o6ns (o-jroy 
ca^coo<i8al®ira\<&*cfD@(S‘X-'oejc£8aoce3aTO. gD 6 SBlaoD 6 njlosojcna)i 
ecm®6 ssaiaoo (gr®ojooxn^ca(/lsi(OTnoeiSaoorcr)sicrn <si® anio 
aikoroOGa2>co& oruoom icgjo cmolfflEoafl oDlG^ansroTlcTro: — 
u (S&jocSjoaoa£)!££)Gaoffi)J(ai!oo cmdlsflsai crysuoaa oo8 7 
a®cnr)ai^)oa«ai06n| (gyraflo^oojiaiab i<yo(t»!ol(0«cra. §D6srT|aaD 
tue&l xusssrseft^o 0(Q2)65B|.O c&aiO065B^o ^©eSi^O (3(W£l0CQ> 
armastiQi^l oosm.flT) (^IcKiSjag. qjIcdWqctt) CocnoffiBc g.co qaii. u 
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ffiisjccassrasigono ojoasnrgs 0 . jg_5£S06ra©oaDssi3®,oaefi3 

cm nrucoa-Tl^lrolcsacm. ajrtxgaoo-Koorilrot oolcnBsreooaj^o a_ioa!j 
< 0 ) 1 . ajolrygso <^1oJocrv®eQJoi rruffltaajiTl^soorn^lwrroo <stg) 
<£cno<mnflcno° <Bi®co 2 nuc©Mjxrulraolxxjacucrrf.— 

u®ig>a>(0>o aJsmaiia > u mcxam co<oo _aj co|©1@3ocnano 
a< 0 )o .aa ojocryffisaKT^j toa^socoa gu^J<sro>-” 

Q®om Qjjjjciooa<9)0irr^o = 0 . cigjc^n, a.; iqjqwo, crx. <sacu<o>o- 
04 * 90 , <ri. a 4 sonnjoajaoo, @. a 4 ©as>jfflfflmo, or), naiOocOiQia 
(a^ooora)Cri^03 r l)ojla)l, v . cooauo-Jcaoffigiaa coi .'aoeoojocno 
goca a®^ej^6mfW3^6ri§o<Hn<Dlcj9aflno5)acnD— 

acnjcgfloau <^_ja'oa'as)osxicu seOKoocnoo (OLOoxtjcno 
o'uoooono oa^Licu tTDediaaaoo o 4 ffl 03 U<osimsaai . 0.1 
oadOotSjciazKTuoaoaco aa.o ai c^jocoeraocooaj^cba'naig 
nruojjeldajtftmaasmm^cayoxaocoao <o)aJl( 3 <i) 6 ri 4 c<^o ^. ,7 
o^mn cuxucoofflc 0 )O 6 n|o (rulsdlcsacm. 

ji o cO. oigcoasse^as .adooaj cu©(saoojfflciooc 8 >a 2 >o< 0 & 
(ScuswcnlaciOEo-iOfflej (gjoaoarnjo (m^cxatmoHarocssni. <o>(Qrg)o 
o^cm° oii^coaaasrcnflnBiarm ouo©6TCDoaa)(Doa<9>osn§ mjcuioitflas 
mo. <8i®co063Baacm <BsiQ 3 ) 6 SBaa£j 0 o aJ<o 1 < 8 c®oufljy oruo 

©affiKB) m)og£jox 51 ^ 6 rBOt 0 sn<B> iQjcnoaoaTO fOirr^cru^^ocao.. go® 

<t5MQg)OQ_ifflojgioaa)aocQ) (STacoarowflaafeo (ajoaosngjo_ 

uffioje^ajrtncoio roiQgjao.o^^eJtooQioLoaio 

o4©05imcu<o“ (ajaosnoo cryjoraimLoo aaxJOs]cuoc%JaJ(o6. ,, 
(sroisojoo^QJsaoa^ajod^j&jiftmeajo) a^ycm iOjlg^a'uoaxTlfmoaiflJCKo 
a-L’iOsruo— 

a c (SQjajaocoaocrooo aril sjaamjlaOo <a<gaoc/o-i®o<a6” 
jsoolcuocoaoosij saieoo&i ool<ojo oq^cu Q_)^2a6r^><B)8 ,, 
£1 aflrojo8 c®laioco2o eoiaaag crilGojoDoeocuffigafog” 
uigTonooelg^ crilsaio ^asiijo cn'LaojagjsgjO afiejcaftwnjg 
<oloo <OBJSecoos i 1<i!)6mci ojoffi.ajociojo8{gjo aJ^eJdMlaT>08 ,, 
aaaajsii^oelajaas&mjce^o (g40aaa4)a23o c/olcucu«fc u <g)<B)g 
(OQ-irtJio aJOwjVril^oron c/oc©j(seJ8ocoE>o<!5T2)]i9>o.” 
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oQjdfffl ^(Wajdas! ©oaobsiipcib, ggoc©orogQi®*eaicLi@o©l ) miQ© 
aJSDrofl ^(os..ocb) Qjg5)ro (2>aiD6Ba^,as aixucYDoac&06ft|c crurTi® 1 ! 
t&aTlcSissja^g'lfflltaQcra. 

cQ o cl. ga®aisfr^o srnlosrufflrononaeioaiaaDltaaegji 
aSojaabo croo<xri\&^jo crurSlro^eanffidKiGTi§«n"icnD oxiorrrTicujcafli 
cfflc&oioerossBOocuooaftn cr^tftafldtoanoo. (srtKXKJxiocciosaffls fsro 
an.i.dl«ncmcaj(gjeaic®o nvocrnlaojaciio) roc/olg-fltflsaaonc qjo 
aroTOTl^sreagJo. §Dea_ioOo orusoxuaio^-j moo gxrrflcmajtb ga 
nrf cmeWksb ^saic/oWioaacno cuocpjcmajnaro ^aau Stflfli 

(©mjladaagsa-iodl Q_ioc@gjroi(mm1aiaa aixucoo caoeurfldaeacr©__ 

tt nruo^i\ e ^0onrv)iaocq)ca>'ao ouoocioo anj(bcua1aa!®<0)nruoo 
®roaaAca2i6vriuej/ao§,:o rnyogamwibaab scoroflcmn&joro). 
famj'aosea-^jtaesni.L'oana .ojoamjarmo C£xi£>oe°snjaDl8 
^eicniDoaDgjleariuofflaD') alaJoooeio cry <bc/oo Sana, 
cfflxuoooffloo rts)fij)8 c&gjogfffrujofiiaao elBion^sauejoo 
aaojooofflo xuggcbaaarru; agjoeo crua^TLofiblaca. 
QQ3<aoriooortnle6mjUoacTO) aanoa^oee^ccrmncfto.” 
gp_g!at6j0sni u =0. (sranrraiaa6imjajo, cx. :sYEcrcyarx)ffio, ax, a°laj 
cooe. 0 , (d ■ crSloJaDOtf'O, S). acw^ciooioj, err). agjjoao, a- a 
aooacgpsj gossBlaao <8cBfiMg)SBBgn<o& iQj$ auoocr.aj©]afl«9>0o 
dhgjljMtao-jglrolceacnD. ang^na)oaa'liO)con<ab— 

{ 4 <ar!>cK»Qia6mJUej06mjuo(ta@D easmus cr^joe'aro>aoo©ce>o 
'acgjQjoooo B-f| 35 m-uo xu .ajgjAac^jbseloiraWo 

cruo^asmjuoxijroo t&ocgjo agjoao aaoirol <TJ)Loo.> , 
gQ^acaosn^ j). carocrtBcbasmx'XiO, ex. (STOaaarrotDO, ax. auy 
aoofflo, cd. acgjoeo, <§>. aaooaggciao idssbIood @ cruaomoj 
(tTla51*0o «&g^c9®ay§lrtf)<0scn©. gogg^soartnopjo cueejiy 
(ftoro8(§a6SB^.o armsseaoo gaensaxlajo (Q_)osQa>arn <iD§lce<aca>§jfl 
aaj j caai©6S)30o cuogaajnn^ a om fTLQjj(jyo*o©3«0>os'l’33ri 
■oifejO'aTlg^tTooQDlraKJiejt&offlo o_i6®j(3_)Oca>Oitiac8josnQQna&JO g.0o 
an-jgcaoaneaTD. 
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cO o ox, g)crrriaT)QJ(i go cm! cmsi<S6fl sti isyffiaiodl^aKts 
crro o0cmnosg-^o (gjoaif|c9>i2oa!n cfcoernfltasiOo. ,_q. coii^a£>«jnnl<D& 
c»^gp, aoaalcSaai), ooloaiKniltSfflOgjgci^ffltaab giaid&o, a_. aj 
(oljuomceinaoraacffl oonaitaojoafflenosifflom (^o^coSioaoak <36110 
smmjssreflejo a®sotflcorejo, ca.. (sojoafflanoaiso cftBKgflcBid&o 
OTcfeg^majroTkns qobaiooggigg. Gonjoa-iocDtcrdTlejo, scxteatqra) 
eeeOo g^^ffllcBacmroflaio mavi.^fflnasornrtfilcnoo aoanj^oioa 
smuo-imcflejo, <rf. sioiruc/ojaiao owiwafeo soajOoLjoooorajfflc^o, 
@. ns?lsnsej1^jo(on» aoai-Qjl'ytbcflQ (gs}(s®l«o&®>acm coioanoaKi) 
a-iogg) (gjStaflilsrDaitflaKCogjgjO, ox>. ffi?\>ng<oiHoriJ>|ifls>ocfl& emf, 
^aaiglcailaio mlrmoffloafUooo. gojtg (yooQflaaaralcfflJapao 
sno“. cft08ffl06tflfi3®ffisasoo mugjoassajo aangocailai-osmociTO. 

jo o o'. 6nTlo6nj(BTOTl8Q2eio r iJO.iDlc8£50fr)g) crugosmigg 
ffiaJ6noCSD06ftO • 6108 (@Q-16)(nTnuagSO®05) 0^ OO0T1 ..10000f& eBfflo (TUO 
cjoVsacmcsigy* afit^snonruoaol'isio cl ai>-oo<i_isej(tsK»l®6 gogg 

C^) (8*0)2)0:01 (UOSTOTofl^sni 0 . 

tt cio ju ©o-io aflnoo aesiaio cgja@0 scejcncaJ) aac&jsxat 
mjtiaKSJra-icolcyOTrBo aol sojacls cfe^ajonruj (ofWom)]. gotofl. 
*®ai®6n50gjQiaaaiaia§ i aa. 6i«a isg<us>m> ^g-p<ft3cmg> ctuoq: 
AaaoaracmomoaicajaaoAaQ «i@)a3)^ncfiofflaisri§la2)oa6TOono tfegc 
l^aiOT'Qgjonalejo njoagmo. fflrcrtnoaflgg:— 

u aflciBco'CT^j (gjeaajiay) colAgero,it^jooo(^®"lefn8 

ouDaiiftocooo ao'lraiooiiooQa) (gojaiasarno (SD3aJtfl>a : ]cn^. ,, 
ja o @. eeaiffloo o^aflasomisf (srod^joaicgjaosfro . 
^fisflasoflejo cDleioizn^aflfo fflewstailejo (Brwrflcofloja (sigcuoo. 

Qi)oi^l«s)im@:iJriaixLicno aaoo<SQ<e>. ororenaaTi^:_ 9 

((cftitboflon ssaiosioa^asbo ©a-uosseKDoecoowoo 

cituosmjula?-: tgjtoflaoooioo ruo sjeejaTosi ogsaccjoJl aio.” 

000 Ca-oaCDjOQ2)«5Y!5)!(Ci6_— 

u 8snioQoa?loti aooo^jocoai a_flcg)ai> cqqdj oo&j esoi-oog 
a^acQilnjuo .'01(018 o-iosuo8 u qjaocruflg <sc/oaai@<z> u l§<8oJ<a&, ,, 
o0cnoo, a-iroowroctii:— 



if 5 

££ o9dOoc8:<i>®2>3l3l<0<B(tS)3 crf)flsyo <saa!©C(TOlL£f|a4g3<a>8 .~" 

agcaxsc/oniio @> g6Y©oGcr;o gajoojaesrno oooojonSlefUT U 5 ’ 

n^arrao, GTnjowo^cDQQo^Qjroloolo3i's®TDil(o5:_ 

££ (STOLO !^)QDGiTllDOaDJa£)(Oa£i(61cglOO ffiecutwoalcgljo OYDg’loaTSo 
0 DcraLC3oO?aflGcn0!TOl any> xu cnefna-irnfliais n^nceatuocryG^o ai- 
fru®rruj(0?l aio a)®© 8 ! ojarxiBssla-imldio (ggjldw i^lQ-i(raldioecgja 
,uo (8njs1a\Bnoo^ agjasn co)LD0®3Jxn truao^o ^^osvirsy arras’’ 
og)cnso n_i06YBran8n<flamo. rooRflroai) siacurowa^ffl ajugjomflm 

«n3&ie.a ooltamaco^gsl.._ 

£4 soo)> e0OQDoSLGaio&j(T^joe§)<aj3 GsajimcxWimo 
g6i3°Gc3ys> rn> cdistsTI rorotajo roilcgnsccocn® (g_j8jooQ)a«n. !l 
o^)cno Qilai’ ! ^'l(ol £ eQcn(D. 

j3 o err). GeixflruaoerrxnrofltDi QJsj^eisGaoo isYgjaocgj 
'eeau»3GSSj(0TO)— 

,j(Eajcii2i3 gg (gnjaaaaasrn ctucogcujs cooaoxgglTvaolfflg (g-jgg 
xugdjfflffl^cr^Lcio aHnaTsfiog (£J(0>1 q^oq^j oryajsiaiolirfV. 
aaeaGOJOail AJg>AoJa®g$®™»]8?3oooo ttsiioo drag 

aamirog iU<&a.'Gejoa®i8)Ci^ emooa^oe a4g|ps cryG©o®Y®a! 
ef\a3 , 'a>o <£acft aGJrcyncboao<i-i"^ rruo(ruriocy)oaocQ)a@ffli> oruso.” 
<jD6®el®ao (gjroflaJoe'^lffllcSQfnD; ai|f^Gi@Gsm a48j3<g(§e®m> 

crcoosab.- 

££ siaoje'1cft>o (sgoafisrnociooo rm]o®os@6t®oo afflajeltartaoiggjlc&o 
rmotgraTlAo siaQJO^)g3jQ36nQOo ra-sdioaioo <o)O(Q(0)lc9 )@ qjo. 1 ’ 
ggaiflatn cuosTOTrolffildBaaD. 

^ O 8). AgO|j^<li®IQO)®rari(06- 

(((BTb^jtfcoruj (OTGQJOGCQ'OOTosAxamfr^oroflcoycBCTQOKjfi .... 

<ST0l^l(@a^)OC/BU SOl'loSnJOOOOo G8QJ8 mjoaTilc^ig^^fBTl.’’ 

(iQjcnso. (^ao6mo.atflffimfl<o6—. 

(£ (Sig)^U0gJ(maJCTU02)"CD3CQ)®GQJO3 CnlcQJGClOO XU 

asiauGcuOTormsoGcocio a<flm©qjiiD)a^ ajasus'ls.” 
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(isrt© (Soaai(®o_)eo 8<e^(®(gjfl^o^^«Boi(TX)OCfir51a^Qj- 
roo) Qixucioffli30o6)tajosn| (s<&ai<@6SBg!(t5& (SrO-^<s>ciaoafe3gg. roio_j 
ggdWin|a<&o6ri§o cnsggjom o^sa^as a^gj^siffirlGnboc^o goem 
taraTlfficrbooqjo (si^aflajjoac&ojnio «nilo6nJ(B«s?1<so2>iD5 rorVaaioe® 
6moi3®)eJocD)@ xuacfoTl ffiaosl(^s!^!<0Qcm(g>a(ao;>n§o fficuao 
^o®o_nt9acm@ffl«ajD5nao 04830 s l<a>^as .a>oaJD41aflcai2oats>o6n|o 
g.fflruoJo cnSmtnrmsDffltfeOsogo (r)acnj"ca>offio0,j(®&jo ™ (Btoorneo 
moac0>Dsr^o ^QjooJfflmjoarilcujo aiaolcsscroaoiara auliUoltfamD. 

<jj o cy. ^fOTloa u oofiJ^(a6i(inosaJ(OTa^sn2i(o6 (Sigojocno 
|joouocr3Ocro')(8Qaio<u)oo^nQ2)e0>®g ; gjoaao isrQaic&ss!(o£ xulejarmo 
(ssoJ<s(§ffiaoD cosasroisnjaacao ®(^mjc$.^0Q'!srtfri<D6— 
ccgaoxsoo 3a^oacooGrru<fljQ4ocruajoofa) , liZiscTO)ocmajio gjo ^ cft- 
^o.5^o<T)lca u i^aic0«^iU(Bgi5ajnf31(OTloaj qjroioorjl tgTloos 
c^oacr-osJCHiOallmcoajam'lcejfflsrno sooaaainaj jooW^ onrmoajg 
rmcra-i-?cgiOQJoocQ)oao)’lao asoDlaaJaoiQoyoo crvn^ •aj^gocrorlaos, 1 ’ 
gjK ojjajco«fflca.osn| ailaJ<f|jy!®lcS6}cm. 

«d o cri>. qjacQJ enPlosaio ai IcaocoouTola .ueoJosaimio 
asma» t 8>osml.a : jg)ace>06n§G gj( 8 n_|oOo <sa*,ocuo c® ig>! ou * i Oo cios 
(gromaasngcTO c 9 >osfbl^|@fflca) 0 sn§o {/gyvanoun leftso csoajoai>oo^>l 
oa)oa 5 'tta.O(o)cajoo 3 J (g^omaaocriDo g.ga.@c8a_i0j.ej rai!sn§<a& sdflo 
aQi0to>lcrBaojij®’lc9«6ms)iacnDo oulajolcftacnB. rmlsrigejlacrbo taro 
goj (moasy ojocsjo (g_jcao®ao<*cna. ■ jo. nruxu ,J q&'Qao oo. (Bros’!, 
a., oracnjogigcnoo, crx. ra^tacnoo, d . ojroflroKTOo cro (Bros'!. 

lossmjjaccas <jq q_ (gros r |, or). s’..aota>ai>, ay. aocosnuilajd). 
(gocDsyaiab), cy. oolejiftOo (BTOabcfcsfWaogci)) gxutaia cxd 
(BTOsH^ adi. a4ej(H)abj js q. eaiscib, jy j>. o_ioanab gdfojceia 
d ry (Bros!. jc> cx. sojOtesTl rarlsn§ej4a>oad3k)gjoo cvxarr) (Bros!. 
«oca. crycalcaces .xioj (Bros'!. ggesBacn (wIsnseTlocibo ce>6mcBs. 
ajcSfiaorKnarorinlffib o4ejQ0)ai), (soisob, ojocmcrb §Dai<lit0Q cry d 

gocaf!s>cio e^aornjrar! ojtoaootoaziofi _„ 

{t c£®aio a?a3SJQ2)o aanJOJ ®!@coo ju xu@AgjcOo 
jijfflTUj3eje^(3r|ffi(fe.oQc^on_jf!j)'i(t3-iocnoa(jjs (^jcaoosi. ’ 5 
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ogjmoo, ((Sraco8i^)ao(a5=Qriaj© , l(?n(g > <gi2i6>6rn(m)(m!D8) m/igra'a 
cftro)Oa£ias(aran©6— 

uO^!t^cd.a^f!Jn« / woec^joomj6rau3ajcffl!j .ojjgflnloAg 
oaLooi^ao cu©laos«(8etfi)S_!^© ^ l^J@(^)5Jcoo. ,, 
ogjcnoo, (oroi® ooiLOOfgjao^aoiLDoanaJl soasTl a^oasujwo. c&agj 
oflafl^ao) gorafl ®<e>oc/D8. aricjDlo&i 6iyaotn)(tsO°-ifflOC0©Qilaifl 

cm.) eiaaja>a5a(a : jc8)3oal<fecDn(o6_ 

£t ajosa , }JOoc9ioe 0 5aJaolo^leQ^^Li"<^e{Q!)<8ur)s n-iraflrmciijiLOo 
Q-J8©CQ)03aO au^U°^<8(Q0 ®9ic&8 QJM3a2JOccB>ft?>8 
Q_ieej08oocS>ocnDorol Gnjao1ci^a£B 0 <8o©ffin\)jajo 
(aTOQai u s<s8ooc03{8(a)o sojoaagj Q-isocooo cryfoTlcS-o xuero<a6. 
jaJ®(iQnoC®rafl«8»oe®ra)afBOo 80ao<&8 (Q-JXLKgffla" SOlopIs 
ctnaftio xu sBJDaoaioaoaiJ rruusfp^oacmj «mq ruj^ci. 
OT^ejo^^^srturidfcCfflJOLD (WKjrao eJIcQsmstmo saiaplg. 
oojajxua a-jffijtaaiinjo c^jocosiaoausflyi, QaaOo®looo«npajas>S8 

aWoa 0 snjoDlronrocOiW'oa^, xu£gaai 0 astiaaj 0 ||jo (g> Gc&>_a_ico 
gg-g^crofl oo-iQ-ixuaelcnoo ailtEycfij&aftio auaaeesnjcoog. 
<rooaoo©ffiamocQ)o aig^oacoo rruAecuoaioo. cio © Sc&diajo 
(^iQg;o®uToefflai ssnjoacc^jB oox^sdilio© gDCOKflm” 

.ig)0rc>o, aoo'oaiaocoaiinnilao^o (gjooQionultmaojlatiao'lGrri 

«^glS8 o 2 JOo!#o (ssHifoo oio (lurnflimfflStftcftO 

on(q_j(g)f^J38 OJQOOpOo 
anOocfoo (a^cjjfiaalsn^rtns^coaa^^^o 
soiocfts craiufirrujlcaiosij 
(tnaacftaaojo ots^coo ajaStacaigcocqislaio- 

c6?lOTfe)SCD;3©OaO)ffl(lfUD08 
rujOo©loc©fa : (Ty'D'rit9>o ctnggaaolgjrtsflg) 
ayo g2 aio '■Uej^t&najouog^ 5 

ogjOBo eupsrora ,r l!»l<fls™> ga<sfi®6 ^^“Aaaijyajooola) a® 

(jptg Q7lOc^©nfO°2)G5)1 oQ)Cfp@ (t5)5)C1TKQ>3snt) . OYDraflcno t^ejggro) 
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aocoH @o^ainrv)°@(wloaaJCTOi^06ri§'TTio nnisisj tftiosnolcfisom c/a6o 

tftfflnro @<trTloj XLicno ®<fe) 6n§ oruladlcflecno _ 

«(Sig>(sejOcfe) eoggo.'oot (gjoo^o axbfflmc®o(^fa)i , nia£> 1 >®8 
oTlct^8fflanf> oilasalsisru^ ^ojqko aossdjso'laaj. 
fejOQQ)cr^«aai mjot&afla-J) ^ap^oa)s)l'^J). 7, 

^0 o , crfl iitftfflfpfflcfflocolcajifflab Qi^ao^roilajffiOGoro 
(M^^ajlQjffl6m(@aj(OTOTl<ci6; — 

t£ gD(Wj© Q^maoono mjjOSAJorruoajo aol afuOoa-ieo 

jiisrauoajoicrypancDo c o asUj®^ aaoloosoB 
atffioadoo gg csjjcnao coo a^j0{06 aad|^alS-lO0ooo(^n2<elo. ,, 
g£65iel'?cocqio aodfoc85mr'a2a4<03sro«ronco6— 

a <ssJ afl(D)og,p raiuDO aoeci^o (gryoaiara71im!cos’l8aiaad 0 scDo 
jaj@<iooa^o cooDfbsssmjoo or.orufltfcoc^cncaai ru.” 
og)cmoo, eaalcolcfcaococSjOfflafa— 

a <$!8c/-o ®uQaDajau)0officocD08-ifficfi)00i^ ^jonoaloi} 

eqjt/l'sa oD0i^ru®n3a <8 *q_j l cy@tnaacin(!)Qai8aDa_n -dj.” 
agjnnoo, aDci^Q-jaosmffiffir® njool (3©<gjesai) — 
tl aoaajj>oogjejaj]oc/a(o^o .aircgfflJcstoifflcBJD .ajrgaaM&sroo esmus’’ 

o^Cirao, SKSGSOJCrt mjjl^aji^ffi^(gpoao®i®not56_ 

{t aooooogajQJ03oo<&o oilraM^ls 

ojlraa^lc^cn’ao suej ^(^“tfetruojearas 
aoecir^o @8aj@Da^.aig)(^ii<3Q)o tr^)o- 

socrccsu e<j6mjuoail nru a£gai cno^o.” 
Q^O^^ajsrDcnl^a-jm^OTran&riQ-ltfljo^ojo aJosrmrolfflltflaaTO. §g 
ssBlacio ra7lsn§aTl®<D ojooI (art>®ooc 0 > (g^aoanoaj£>JcD6Bi3§3o <grogg 
c&a'lcsifin^rm ajgsKO 0 <inG®a<;ee£ao asiarisEeilejo (snglfW’aej 
ffioiocb, (mltosaTlfmaoi^i}) ggggc&^Ocag-js gg n J aamoa 

csrmlfflk mj^mjaaraia^o -n-odj©! Aaoago rare nil dlfwofflegtaoej 
aoocsl fawsAjron^airaan raTlaneci «Soou caosirTl^jigjcaoraaosno 11 . 

goroitaafio nilcwl oilmcno^itflaob smearifijo xu)@djtismsgiaglci 
fflojg ogjgjOoicefejo Gc9ftj©s5Bal®ej saojoaocsko Ago <^l6ma 
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^(wajoxsaitaOoiSso 6 s® 8 <soj 3 s>&j saiococ9iof3)5Kma»o<95cno. aai 
co)0g(at!nl(o5 crflaic&^pwafflO^cwjtoaj^mroYDTlcTOo t&affirooJO <stq 
eraj^oaoroirolcnoo oTlacfea^^ooDjc^taYinfcrrr^aioo c/ooo.ft(oa^<wl 
mo siKSffioJOSipj ig-joaoemjo aaoja~lc&>aao(i>, ciiocojoaaoctBOoaaJ 
§ ttCfflococteorf), ajjotcfeiaaoA, alaoomjt&aaoib, sioesjilcsfloaoii), ®o 
SOcSaaaoA c’jrammajsxogjoo &<tssa-ioaaj nrufflarafl^aiKscnDsni". 

. 0 o«Q 0 a. §g<B oosojsIcM <gi©aj&o<i>i2>c<3ucn a«s ow 

<8ca>oxuo (^aosmall^lroaaconioiroffirrn c&csn&cnDsni 0 — 

“cruooftas oTlaaffla a©xuat §s>$ aaxuat aflsooaiKots 
oJl§Q_!ismaoa^ xu oaJLQoorweaiailoajsxBt ” 
o$)cm nruoairamajxuocostoMeni a?l(o ! na J o«rcW’Ciiij'l si 

<ssT|ejo Qnaaja>TUQ6j(orane4o st&og cgnsaraaa) @£g<g_}«ac®6raglejo 
c03^Qisawcaj®Bg.le4o cu§6nrj®Bg.le;o §cgs®a_iOfflei«fia& a oq, 
iQ^aaodseesPleio r. i ooflcBscmeuW ro?lsn§ej]s>an (srooffio^l^jaooi 

a«s >1 o 0 mo m51aDl<sscno. asaocjoooQJcnacAo_ 

‘‘.•mstrocoo ooascno cqoooo cd ®8 ajttioocmj (gjsmocn) xu 
ajffiTuaoaj'.umn mq^cgio aoccearaffiacnai O0)3O|t>fl , ‘. 
g£)U aiXLtCDOS>c0>3Jn§ gD.tfloJOCVBgiSiOi, c8flSa_pciOgg.ai, OlOaOCDO, 
srowsroi a -necas) sejm^cruoaxtiesBOo, attf), , @>g><&Oo 
■ xusmuoaicufinl tnnaa.l. a®o§ 0 ( 0 &^jsl Aaoci (g)Oeo)oaJCfls 6 DH ftii] 
®jnnr)(O)0*cnB®Qjcm (Uxuooato ojffiOMffl-iaio^ocgjocQjrowrisiej 

“m;oy 6 ro](m* oo u aooo sicon^ aisio^oc/rfls ooaie<saiA 8 
■iQ^aio at saiflai IsjTIiq-JS nucySQiflfiioaJn ffiSoJOTO.” 
gjD otxuca^o ggrro'ioofm c^oajpanaaxfl axuaJOxuc<gja&— 
i-asLOO agjcnote c/o“aoooaco cclrois c/aatiScftaiac&oa-j] ®eai- 
0 J)JO cnaooojxt'asil n^aio ignj.aaasnooatMjaa^An^jatQgxrujc- * 
@^@aaismo|)8c^.^®sooa)'.Tf5]Qj(i(rocft(aJoC(6 ogjosaai ^©(jjtoaiJ 
xjV8Sjeo3jQ2j coloa^tmlci^a^ 0.102)00 .u“(^0 03-. 

S)(u>o fuoo (ej.basroo coic13afl32)«s)Jo. , ' 

^ess'laco ^(Btlojosl^o ao©_ sooeoc^jooajffirofla* £ oca-9® 

e^goc9jS®jcD—. 
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‘‘ciobt^oajcoogjOgjraoBJo coacflmosjo (gj®rii®anoro6 
ffieoGaaio eoirml afligjoemoo ss-i&iaooosnjnruao ool a®*.” 
o^crra cujcftm^aaoDTl q-jostoto^o §d© aeig«5iral<a6 (gjscsyu&io sio 
<Sc9bsn§«nb<0jaio. r^cYDOcb gjsi.wgjoo ®rs,u@o&06)<m_icn sss 
aTiarioa'OasrocfB tfe®<s(0>sn§ra>o<&ono. 

,iij3a. go© <aA6n§af|s><r) mj©@8cooSsg,o^LKDl^ ajarfl 
(isonoaoicno oootejroajlstmsrafkaf) oooc9jfflOaJoSjj2j(ol(©aisf^cioAai§ 


u cAo<&»®o alaiflruatgjaeoaco 
ojoc&fflEsogjejeuabc/j cftaMoaDoo 
aoacnaflag'ltffiCQ)© snj^oolfflaoaj- 
(OOQOOlc9jOQjlaalQjai3n!tl Qfla5l33n) 6 8 
<sauoaroj§3o ouloI af\<o\&aij xaggAisfl- 
ti.i/laais)fflsinD8 oo-Jel<ocrb(0rt5>ao©od> 

3 nolgjcoos 


(g_j(rojaiojii cru .qj c/^>ocft>fflffia^8K>, , 
cooc&ffloxuogjrru-ioalcaco c.m elajmjo aayaafomjizoaJo c/ola^) 
O213<S(D0§(^S'l OffiLDOoflail rff@aCD)<a ftAao OOSfgrtDQJOcA ra-jog 
ra>©©gj($ 3 <a cooxocnelcofUaJcsa ®ojo*gcqjoOo QJttf'loofl<D& eco 
aa>ffl6sagocQ ) cooej ooJ3o9snsgo§^slai®pm 6VD3 xusnxjuoaiacio &n 
sn§l| ' s cr>i ®i©§®|g)a)fflfflag) (arD,-9jfflas aa-io” i®cno cuj<&>°(!5iaocQri 
ajosrmojrig)cno dMarrscrortnlcinOffii a(mgla3)aiDsn§ u . nrudmaaonao 

02) fTV(OTO)?:raUO orul@D}xy <Sl©©JQ^Cn>-J0(2lce>§.aS go© OlOcftSQt&O 
sni ranaT2ffi6ffio(®|c9sto®^^aicnDi^3SO ocnaTPaatg) a4®o<TJ)ao<r\jeo 
ixio-maoasmcfTD .rulso'lcSQn'c. 


cP .JOCO.. 0 ))]sn 59 Jc& 0 ® 36>5 ffid^<@OaTO2^(SmOO-i!cmtS)ciJ 

ool ^0QQlf^ltCTO)6^c93^C©!DWri!!55_ 

“cry 3Ha4ej u te).'r«5n)©6OQ_S(^ifiria!CJ^^joc)oOQlc0 ; ocnoo a-jcios 
caio^oaa iioll ssrijoagjafinrujej iJas raitfkaioalcaooooaQJl 
e'lajocoofflajaa gjj oiaj“<g)®s8ca>0Q^<x:0o nnuao acDjaoo- 
rooaaiia)mu(i-Jti_i5maB5a4;tjeiQJ(moo ^o^^oc^a^3p'~^ ( 8 a ■ 1 ®fr^ ,, 
^sisl©cTo cuoamoTltolascro. (sroQ-jgj^lcamlfOKi) oolaifljircuan 
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acuA&acm truj<®cao(cwTioi> (^(^aQCiaao^iomsmaoiDottSYBjaeiS 
®rol®6_ 

“sroail qjo a2)oaisrru)oai8 oolai gj<8)l QJOflJo 
culog^ss* (snnoo nroao fruoaxstrutcJ),” 
gosaansco ajosrcrcnlalaacnD. g5gga«B>36n3 ^uerruuoainb raiaorn 
^«c®Jra(§ca. u m1aj(DlQ4|^rooc2)n ®aa&o SJCffiA&jatamajoo'l 
cuoauomtoJl^ '<0>@ooe<D0SB<sao§(g i s~! c/olaixoao curtsflawnn 
sanuTlcsacmdnoQaJOffii i®® ^U6rrujoajs)aiio tmlsn§«35.'SCLjOca J o. men 
scoops] m)ADcu<Tu]d?siOo q®to cruledltearnD. joJlaui gjra-f] 
aobo «no<D6oJ^o c^oJcoo©0o^o®6maoQDOffiT^®ro)l(c6 ao©ao 
ena", ojo^oosilmrancak gj^j. reremflanad) gegg (aoroiDQjoeaofflsno 
enro a_iocQjmo. (sroadnoraooQioejo dsflsrBffifc^oKBas rruoiflaJicsrafl 
<06 Gaiansgs ffl^Jgjom'lfolcSafmroflfflon ipoo.ajoroeajos'laaia&ra st® 
ajsoitaG&oslconaxo sjucsfeoaoo aifflcqjgg. oocbcA ($rm 
ajoco) aJ(j>0Q) nflej et&^rtaofflrroaaaoasas &lo ggegjooo afi-aio 
o-Dejangj. (BTD(^)SQ-ioaejos)ss aiib §D<eaoajioraf)gjagjO. 
isi® ailsoooMO ayaj^djnajfflaoc&cfKi gso/oHa-imag.). 

J3 c$ . (snjoa06mo^l aooejai&gfinijaaag cooaxxrass&l 
ooficrflcrro gg'noo-iaoi tnjcgfljy <sroaid3a sioeioo oo£226ai3^ 0 c6]cm 
oaflxy. (aroaiffllricolcnEi axoagjaaoooaal .aflai s80(m\s9®oc& c&aa 
(8soaiioaifeosn|o igjm^s&ioanraeftiffloac&osnio g.sn§0Qc51aicfte. cm 

aiato a®§yoo so^jcsaagcTO aaiseraBaHcob ajoasoro_ 

“Q^Otaocwoo © cal^aj|di)jQo ^aisnjoaQctsa-Josras 
(6Qjonj26mo tSfiKsgTiccso aaajogjo c/amo cTSllz>a^<ofo>Qa>o&. ,, 

g> amiQorui 4^g8 <aci>2 mjaodlc/offii 
ogadnauosaoJ anign^ocooo cg)(c^ l QajOacr)(Ty[Q^cBlO^’ , 

a®cnD aero aft coffll.gjj roil cno 040321,— 

tilgnjoaasros dMUgfloafflo oaaicgj(cr\£aQa)o ai(&sr$o e_fisori5KE>8 
.oj^toio n^cfc&oflsfia^ ggago cdoo^I g> ajasuas. ” 
a0cm aicJoooa<8>osm (^0oaisri0ij9fla© r l®aaQJ0|jO2)5(i) sJlgjoao 
®3asmaiDb oooej ®soada (SrosGuoaroioGaT) am oj&goana^cnoo 
of^TlatTlgJlroleaina. ajcign^aftoalaajo <tna' J sn)oooj raoo laeio oqiloo 
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. oHof! ojlajoanoa-ojcg) |£r\jW&l<a& croi2)ococu^<fl«o©l«35nflcT»6nso 
ajcmoj® <sro«nosg ajg^idralKS&roiacTO s.aj®3cnoaa;ono— 

“mjaJ<ia ( jrr'.-§)8 orcaitismacrv sosiaar® aol au«soflj>X!>8 
®n)crr)®(^)o33 oilaiosaDaa} q 4<@08 aTjacD0CDa!(baicir)08.” 
so® cujQJciOoa<fl>Oons n^iwliftioiaiOdsaaaofi a^l-g^ajj^asrailaslffi"! 
tsacno. 

jiji®. sod er/3i23cojoaj)o (S ®~oo Gggoefro— 
“l?TlJ6rH3QaroQ-iS®OC100o CQ>3 <8 &JOS)c 9> eortnacoio fflajoolg 
s^afflaiOiUC/auocQjaiOiUg mjffltii ffliw arriijcua cr^wnos.” 
a^ong) efrujaaffla af|a.i(Dleaser®, §2<s>(^soariy> err) sjortrUcoTl 
ffl&colflTOo iLioj^osjSSGa 0 ® (SQSJ&^iaassBOo oolalienso mj©«eo 
fisego®6 6DJi.6]o35 ) ffllcSsiaa ; j§(tT)Qi , o3o Qaf^stfrosnffirifij 5cfflo-}§ 
®(2mo — 

tt a«n oro<§cy strujaaio eeoaaiMoaj'DgjaaagjS 
CTV 8”.'5nja£na4i“ig)®38 • ’ ’ 

o^jjem cu-ajcnoacfrosni rruiedlceseno ggoja® aQgjOo axzisooo 
^,5_)e6rDt5>0!S6>'>) cru 03rD)oooaoffle3i36n^ ^jsrrujoaiaaorf), iro>a> 
0 O 23 (i, (sroaajsoaotb, (srtamjoairruooQT'.ca.Oo a@ereo aoq,° aooroo 

aei§ffiron<36 cyjai.'ii.rol^iii®mi)sr^ u . 

ji^mQ mjssssaossBOo sajeooo^r^osj^lsaacffioA a^j 
eoflaarroS) cu&aojo aflcelaaom© fflocw&aQjaosisnxTK)— 
(jtHjaso^os %£ cowooto oal c/oomjrrra ocoaGaidlcm 
cru cDAfflao oq>o ctfdosxnra rmacoctao (jycjtaaiat®. 1 ' 
ag)crr> anc®.Joal@a\jiiciQi-aefcosn 5 o 6S® c d&Zo aaooons cois 
fflsroi aKuo-3ilc9acnoa"jrmoej@ cuAaa^j <groax&0o (tsiaomoDJoasonD 
fflcliCTO- 

“co< 2 > 0 o fflaao amocoa®) axisaao cn <ru to<ia cfcsaajro 
(srcaflffiaoafl gg s> 'sno tuiW aru axias cTua^slrox^jartn.” 
ag)ffr> c^jO'vcQiiiicpoffltejoGnio cuiiaQflGffloaflQaoQffloKji omsLo 
asrmajso Aosararoicojo ajgfleassfiDaacTOo coAaofmarmcMOoQjaeio 
gS5TO)®aJ3£Jo @855J =]3®n (S3 Oc£b<S960o aJ®S)cS61 oTl^S Ja4f|c0>2«T!(C)3 
co)0(o6 (arorailiacio g.Ga-idaan t 6fit3aacrro u _, 
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u aJ(olrt5y<S88SC0)!o*O2© co><D fYUjDftnOo CuAEQJ&'lflSl'D 
oj&ao juoajjfr\)®6iu0scefeo <saJoa>aTl^cgio)0Qj xu ” 

(10OTD 000 <^-=0 6) CTO-OO 8 JQ0ce>o6)(&06nio- 

t { <&(feaaenr30 aciorruo aioxuo coxcnosDfbao n, ao^jerosi 
ororaucrtso GejOtaQileJl^io cD(i^0QJ^oiUEroaT)^. ,, 

Q^cnra <x»o©6ttBaiej"ciyo^i.\o(Da)05mjuo ji @ cn)-oo<8ggp<eiofflce>0sn§o- 
uajio)(ti}js>&i3<®!Qca>02i<s CDAiaaojlauDcaxon) ©oj! 
cD(?»i2ffi0a4jnrv85Lipeafeo eajot&ciflfi-flii'Gaaj ©j,” 

agjcm afl^/24fflOsmaixacDoatft.psn|6 caoa&aa^ftnWlaej_. 

“co tfcgjDG^joAaria-n^io cjoAaaojiialrtfto ajujIsA." 
og)(Yn oijaaooofflt&osnio nrulsdltsacno, 

cP.fi s). ^usrauPeioe'lt&fflagjoo ^©(61(o6 aocfflgjio!(2) 
ra)o)antmo6no°. oJOsmlaflaoDitxari roiaobo c^Oc&®srn<rr\ji@roron 
<0&__ 

I! ^©o6fno0CD'l(oaJmJ'l(5)O(T ) Oo ,, o®cnt> cr^;gfl<96i<S8° <g_joao 
srrTltfl>O20ffl3C£!) raiejjjoaJjoflJiOceaciaoS) “ra&aioaiia^orao” a®cnosa 
Qoafl<ea«fl>c!8o ‘‘trocn^aoJorulrtnocDOo *1 b.” affiamssai “-ajsrauo 

ejgOiQ-ios” agjono (3_)(!n>aaao©ldK>oqjo ©xu^g) ggafls&iceQ rrxio 
cuc&aoca-cra a®cno oo83f|<sscnDfflaiari(o6 eoaMjcfeOfflab OTi^aje 
©era) o®§(SS) “(3TO© c/epiaojBo ©©©QjAsrKlsta^fflajfflo” o® 
cno i^jcisyjocDl^1©lc9aQC!)Offi6 o© ooffi.c0a eiscjyaalagjcno a«n 
gfleqicno. 

jp cy. (S^xKeazofflaajodl ayoooaoz)_ 

‘‘scooaoonruauoSfflcfcP ooicrjo oflsseDo sojag eonsaatm 
avQJo-aaooariaolcoomj e^ois goaygla/lcaiisxtn.” 
o^)Cirfflo cmo©6K»Qja“<ftjig ;: )oaictafl(o«»a4iQ^eg30cej(^jos|yofflcr) ail 
©arooffiopoojaab aJ0Qa)5nun<fi>aaajoal— . 

“cnac/o'l©? t9>aJo&JOsl^T5ylsnJOQ^ailocrjcuOffl6imo 
OUOoai6n\Xlo (tJKBSJciHOO 61(0) o-ioaiiarau'laos-” 
ag)CTOo QjaiDoa!»©raon<D6 ajasuTrruoaziaaaorn a_iooa<tJK» oroai 
£josqjI.oj 0 __ 
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it 0 - 1001000-04 ©OOntuAlZ®? Ojooofflsicyoo cplcogjfflft?) 

(t»o 6 Uf 5 n§ 3 J)ot»l 6 ) 0 ) com£>o<o& Qjpai 6 nrLU 06 )C^or> eaoggooo.’’ 
ogjcnoo cn)0©6K»a)e) u <%]a5 (Qjottsijaaoexoajoon 

(.OYDaDsaJoao crTI|)C|!0cn)0^io£i^)C^30§e‘’eaiaB)'l 6)offl 
iQjo06)ejoi2o ailajcg}a^o ^o^oc^cc&lQ_)ro)l<saJoag^o?. , ’ 

O0CHOO 06)00005 aotiiaoooijr^fejsemoiooj"— 

aBJlsortnsiS nruai(J)|(^o(YV saxnjacajfcyrOTOo^ wocib 
nnocii) (TuoaJlisflojole^iooi (cyorayoaol afl cu]ooi§'’koo(o6, ” 

O0CTOO 0OO- 

uoroo) §>®@b_io ©«®>oaa^j®o) cs)LDOca>oej 0 (ruoa\) c ^)O)O§ 
mjoafl^aj.'Bilrtso (Qjotwjo @ 010 ^ 0 ^ 0 ^ a? (W®! ram ” 
o0OfiOo GsnJoouoCfflm'o— 

“©loij OJSg^oaj fTUOgCrajOQiQJ6)0)0 ®OOfflCQ)gg) 030 Cl& 

©>Oni> miOafllsfloJalBc^lOOIt) IQJO^^^C^OOg£<iaoO S ln3^l6^r)8. ,, 
q 0 Cytdo ffisaiajifeexxio-iool nuoffluronruoaiTfflViDfia^ a. = 0 - 000 . 1 ®! 

<Saffle®Y!3)l®6- 

u a)aoWjo @coaia“snilo 6 KUo ojwt^joiLQasmfiao cos 
racoffloa-jsraofkfflaaj oinryj asaiajt&a^ joi.” 

og)cnop eaaiejqb 

f, <seajio^ooaj®fflO afl.oyo ajlcirmaiti?) <um)®i©cQ)o 
era® .no® <ssaiejec 9 >o 000 a aoc^jeasruja^ cooblois 
(STOajooai 3 /K 3 »£jg afl 6 )gwK»CQ >8 midicexiaarv orudiso 7 ’ 

O^ffOo (SSajaj£9>O-!SC^)0S^)0(3)0o96ta2)0uj_ 

aj^ 6 Qjefl<fedo )0 tgjraflaoajeflafl aolaosorBfliiaa 

QJ&lcftS. 

o^jotoo 0 oo,c <uo 6 ! 6 Kifl£;aa.gg eoy o£j§<tnof|cB& ao( 6 ctan<M» 6 ns.fl»o 

= 0 = 0-00 gscojso cti-oo aermiaio ©aix-oo srocra 
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<‘o\)nru^(jflffl®rar)o 5»jocD/aoroo ffljjaooJltaocQ) gjasorflsiatwo 

avfruglj®©ig(D^a»Qa( 8 ^} 0 (xn®Qi 8 a_iciasLig§cr>>oary <g> 

n®cm S(03)QJo §Dfljf)©cAo eOaMJIOKS test_ 

^fruaro&cufflls nmdii® coe^aj^oibrac&tsmutt) nruiixuro 
wflejo qjoco“ aecuraio ojossLisscgjorry .gjcgfW.j crflouoeoJ 

«sa.'0oomjm)JO6>(OD aj^O(^m)omcmrict?lQ 23 (syggorry 
co®6 ^gjoj oronmo oflg^a®) (mem (sraajjgjo srocul csroafl 
c3)0 QQ)LOQ S<U(cf) (UlLDO ragOOoifififllSJo ®YD@K)®5 gffigg 
^nJoa-l08<staJ© ,5 

ogjrm ojoaiqJo JU@(iaJ|fn5njQO!(i(!|(i5>^20ffl0t»J jQ-fl&i aifgoteO 
it)3(5)Sn§ona ©rogflaanaacrro. 

J3Q. o. g36SBls>cm3)&& ajaru>oejcB>o<0&3 Staaii®ocro)(g_j 
aaiaoo (moaowe'oMsigjssQjrfnfmagji&’iajo (srooJti Q^djsrtzosfes t 
«j)oiiej0CTO(Sie3c8«5)0iasig0ca>cD)0©6 (srama® cDlcolcSa©»o tsroasets 
asacoa© <sce>OaJlcaaaax> a.ojtgictBaanc'rtEo tuoa)3cmtnoa_icac&>o 
sn% (groo-icsfe KnMaTO»CYDflo& ggacflcuonp g.ffi5<g,ogi ®t>raflouo 
rruis^iflafflacnooacsooigorotino (srDcrowOfniooajQjfflBsOffifi cycD.-o 0 

(STOOJjomjcmalafij 

“coxjj enlace one qJI cejaoJ)®6 g5tm°ffia© au_ig,ro>o axiejo 
xLiemuoejo sroaJl <mo c gjoarilo sc®0jQjcira>8 agi6oiaoQ-i 0 ciocc!;8 ,) 
Q^)om cu.cjooos>c&>ostti mSlsiilcaacnD. aroraf)oooffi& (bydqj 
grncaas cmo'laslaeo) g.co)®ToflfflcS«osn§ airo3cromv^oajc®jaosna 1 ’. 
(Srofoflcno (sraaiesa go^ooj®offlocDrocatsf|cnno arainruaSQJcrijoaoo© <ara 
o r aja)(tao r lgjoa3o amj®ta^£56ng3a«)'|e<fisioged6i6n§(TOOcftaio. aril 
fisaigjo( 0 )Ofi^tfl«ri'.ffj aJfDCQimoQ.&oai 0 ogjaomo® Giaai(g3)i$on|;“. ®vo 
(triltoi g-iss.1; ooail®4 oDaTlQ^Jffi3o anOcflalPCUCfijSBfiglttsb <Brt>sl« 0 >g 3 o 
coirayoa Qjiwoosgnacno. aAOgjoeraoq.o &®Usi®5 flwggfkucr® cg> 
etTl^lco) oossmril a. sIojctuo ai iscoana^ajajuc^ ajlacm cnl 
f^j(tna4«9cSS)O t efe3 osfls«3KJ2®*o§(fi63aTi). gQSecuoaaj §D®s?as<TO 
as -oilaj <s«&fiji@5Begl(B5 (6U)0r5J2srnffl05r® u (o-yala^oigflca) cos 
(onsTlca-afOjcnoo <8 toqj«b®s g.ajeec®isy*orao ®amr) 

cn'i^ja^K oostsron^^^ri 10 ® 0 ^ 0 ^ 00 Aoenocmeaf • 
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jo o_ yo. g>® mdnJaagjoaOG&iOjajlcMscaJoCto aruaiAs^ 

GdBai(@6BB|fl(0& (Sraal|^<e<3 (X4(O3(T5iClDc9,gj}(TO0OCQ) OTO(t5ll(Dls)m a'o 
neT|^ ^$aJwng_jocTQO(g)QDlec 9 a 6 rsfD>lfflgjOfitio auJarmaooafl ®ro 
(zno©Qjgc3aOc8fe ig_jcs(^jc£ho ffic9m©®e^.6r)§oo96ri srgjffloojnraago a 
oo,o cns(oro)OQ4ar>(OToS5mcnoo ca>osnoctTD. §DSS®cao6n? nruaiAeno 
■nrTlo5(8c0taii®6siaal®^ a®3j®tao<®'rBtgjoocucoeciaoQjo c&jiasBBOgocjjo 
crflo2)(QCfflcft9aT> (n)(S)J®3§.° co \ cq > gissqq ° (Bw.jaJOfflOjo ffitSfa©ig_) 
<2aJc®ciTloaia2)(oron®i sruocuc&aocaoffl® gDtolcearm.tnffl.gjaTD 
aooafl <nf|@0ld3scrra. 

ec®0oa§joa»8. 

jiao.. (cy) coala6n2ci6o 0OGcng®aai)Ol(O& gorol 

tescmacmo m>^0ams>an0 argia!) (rujcajog)e<sai©sa0§.5)s c0iOg^ 
snuilcoi cooiaecizafiolcrK) ag)(®ao(®o (a_jffiaic/ol<flaoo. 

©n«3& a@(®03i®o (^GoJcal.cy]|mi u ? gD<sfi)0gi<aTOi'l®6 coaiasna 
airiloriD coaiffleracftosfflfiro.WlfiTlffllcflacnii GcSiu<©6ei3®a nruosnj 
■ oflioc»aJcagc/azo 6 YTaaa sotictb QcmMwnOajn ®i®Gaio-afl 
c9asmo. efflsroo o^ffloo^roraianjacmo @rD(jg<0,®© gtoHo-jO.aosa 
sraool.ftOfflo ao(@aoarto aJcuol ojlgaa m°. obey ®_0o ffl&ogjcu 
oiio carno] oa-oo- c&^obasniffieo nruoa/g-)° Gafb©6asOo og; 
®oo§ciHm(®lcno gc/ 0 o±!o yo cy ® oo cOigcyomTl m3(iiocDlce,ogja2o 
s>c£feiy3ftjyloD) iTurmro-Tlfflj “aoi^toJQ-jcaofflo a^soaslaacYoflfflo cua, 
cm .aflQJculsailgjffltaoasc&ooio Geusnoo’' qqoto caosrnla/] 
^sm u . ®ro@fflcaosn| xsilejallacibo c&oSiizi06ino 0 cyjrfboiaocBri 
o-iosrowTlsaa amsTlejo cD.o®ffl)oas aoc^ejo G(§eao-^§(tswK03®(!3icfR) 
gg. (SitKOfoo (mooilooo-j«5iig)o (srDaonbejlooaocQn calsaacnosnl 0 . 

cOQ-crx. (BrtK©o^agj, (OTlsBallroiooid^A. &jocf|GajoA= 
cP @-oo aio^jo jo cy @-0o oocajolrai (‘caajaansabdlcro Gcmi 
(®®rDDo6.g.S0(Tiiom §ogj. grosrooaicaoooo &ome>ei §>es. m> 
(Alanocab G( Ufl a®(rr> crTl&iQa)Oc 0 ,cB)O(o 6 GSojcruJo (galocslffiaBiDb 
ojsnioiotga'icDriGcizejgasgGajoffl&j oujo(oi^to)_jo tyoj(trfofl.£y^ 
so” o®cno rofldsaoool^jlffil^cno. (®@cuO(oa)lffi3@D(2oai'l 
aoA Q-yGQJcocnalgjoraTtsiaacfl^ (Q-jGaipooaocuoeo aa>o§d06}ce,®a2io 
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afinooo a^u<^0(c6 ®raflaa<£j(ijiml<a6' adM3©<sK»|aJOfflococT> ciosiwo) 

cm aQgjoais&o f^fficafflajl^Jocoaicaaoo^aisngaTo 0 <‘oooc9><&&no 
coroosooi fflYoalfaasffloojacujato” Qg)onr> eArr^l©6 aslaowfl 
as)aO(8<flA'0(6| Qjlcjol^flrflaco (sylafl aAyj6nocTuW> auriWg-j 
§toYm®l|^sn§“. -stajoag aa'hooc/a) ew dl®g-}0(?>|; ca.ja -00 aia 
o£jo o-crLarj-oo eococsirolffli ^mf|stoaLj§<!SK 3 ?l 0 o gwi". 

cD a. d . (gjg)(t5)fflYwlejlffllt96arm <5roaj|^(a3as ^jeojoao 
ajoslagjcrragg. mjoco«»l coaiaatsafeolcno cnjaararioesKormoasKroo 
asnocragarailaeucSQ ©jakneao cmlaTlejaoQal stogcidao of) oft 

cBiCo sas afagaisOTiymTl ®rouSW> igjaaoafla^fflo ojasimraaioat) 

®alascrnl^. *0 a 6 cl a <P a-_aa-<fl 9 0 cibcii> alcoo 

on. o a3-<g$^eJo<m7(03003Co aaooaossooj ©>ls 8 fiaQ£j^a<fl> 06 n§ 040 
siaJ^ojljy t8>sjooQ3jl(o6 ‘ «oo ©Homo 02^1 gaaracro oocajas coaj 
asract&a nru( 2 m®nca 6 >oQjom orgiiUoroQjo cnsa^o (araaorrua'l^ 
<*eaimj-iiSSBs>£ @®'lo 9 steQ)o a .qjg charts ©>o actio” a®aiD ajjayoisao 
oaf) c9>omf|j3jp|sn§°. <si@ cmn iraftas g>q> (Bi^-QJoaanra <s<se 
ag_j^(nw)oai mflrtsarno^flaai cooiasras cholera ojo^g&rmagjcre 

CL @ . JQ S) 8 0 ffiODOKfl 6 ) -Cl®- CWSCm (oOMgJ 

slsacoaaom ^jcrulaoaiDOQ) ajfflffiODoeoroJo2n<flfflgg ©offijau 0 <l] 
6m<mnila»fflooaajo aaoomo&ooi a^Traacn^aAoffnfiaifflaT) %®>\ 
aJffifficiooeaonruacDcnr) oolejuaTW (^(ts^ooloilcaoasrnnnD *© 3 ®©) 
5 n§®) 0 snD u - <srg> oauDlttsilcBa (alcmaoo^a&J OTaiasnaaboIcno 
coaac^oi^ffiYalcno mcrocrpfflliyl5§S.@o ©raalAO&Jo aSlaaioofi 
gjaob A^lcaoOTroiafiooo aj(jt8s>£9&a.(g! 0 §2® e^ool<a6 ^ycnab 
ao^agj aAo^jlaiac^odleioj (snf!§ <1 W aaisoioolejo aoscojo 
®ai cyjooil^ cfc n ,SdMomffljaoc© ©«b c a>oS< OT! ®' ej ®' S)CT:) ® YDr g) LG0 
.Affllaarota^MOJlcuo i^ffiaic^a-pab ajogg^rmagjcno cvyc^icao 


43 clou. Qcam© 6 SB^.as AOC^iWJfte ©TlKBOJltciocigjd 

c/oojAasfoiabQ. a0(®ffimi3go (gjeaJozfi^i^amgcmoaejoiijltefi 

ecaiooo c/sjaligjo etftansxaroloiifflQj^ fsilg^ceTlsaacTn acnggfW 
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o®6>cmo(® cos<sr^a/'la3<rn(g> a.jos'lagjow 

| ^ o oo-c^-oaro)l®4 coleaiicul^roocQjl cft>06ffflcnD6n|. si© 

teDOCcTltaaooa cAoiscdoo-j©^ (aigoujcroimoarra 0 . @rDc8is>0(g|(!STt5fk& 
(GQjl§liai u cocuasmaciiio'lffloAo ffiisytDsfoooji^sfeoQal a®omo6nt> <btd 
dloQKmgs 0 . w® ig,1oaj odl<gtg)rtin£2 crflal<fffis>o (St0aK©forwl(o6 cnjo 
an'lcgjtMoaaio as>ooo curoaarno aftxaorolg-jooi) ooo^aao 
ogjoasaao gogj. ®i®a3© (^<sl.aJc<oc/3oeB>cari(0& aos<aronaic(r>l 
oacrn sixs ajflfltftaiaxia ^yoaacmfltGKnaao ao(@ao6no°. oruoej 
aoaDOismjo oolaiasttno igrooilasaoj^j cosumaioab oflcauatflaj 
aaifmg)fflc9)0m§ <?aai(®c830gjaoQ3Sl cosmln-joooaitaooo 

algj- tat® (sns^jofflo aflcy(want)i']^0(BYmfflflcot)(o6 cri'l (trial deaaaarni 
aojghW (w^ajOcesiOo, aio&gjoazsoA, oacus’laioaoA, (sracwy 

t oaoA, cuartulromact^ n^omioaoti, a'laoonftjca-.craotii), cscmejoaoTl 
aoissaisooccodlco) -L-jsrocrBOfflOcB) anc^lc^0ejoa)o§.(gtijoafiisnoa(i3 
cusBcwal tar® (^loaocjjas oruriacrugr© sojao .alia] (gplcoitejOo oral 
cfflUQKl^p|<3sn|“: 

ja x a. oJlarro Gtu®fciaj ecoximleteas®®!®)!^ aj,(o 
o_jo§ o-io§c& a®fflcmo«8 ggjfojlrtsaoaj) cnso_is"lagsn§ocQn«sar> 
fflflom ai]©fo)1^6n§ u . rostusl (xoiaMoio^oilaoltwaSo or® 
co0ogjcro(Tuo(o)c!!jagjO(ga3)O(^) cru(30AJofflaoc9!ffl9crrn^}. (srororlcno 
,aj@ igjfitisrc&ogjmnoi) nruosnicruTls^.flftOQiCfniagj. §d@ «<&&! 
©aftnlalcno o^oormoaolascnD. ,_oabx <§>-cafe asnScasiO^Gceflii® 
ttsrraW ®r®§As»goq}» Gc&>osj!cft>®a«3!° svoQ>«sW) saiefi c6>syl<sa<aj 
Q®cm aco3 uycyoroO cosarfifflacrnrtnlaco crflroraira6fflxLic^l|sn| 0 . 
or® (tycyesroncojo «<afii@a(Bflejlor» ajo^am^ aasnrf|©3m>(tno 
sno°. sitKoflcnoeiljgo Gcam^iaogjtruosnjeauagj. <sra©asa^ 
goo aosajslt&oo oiffltmo ©asnso xjttsceao ec&aiigjxjaaglcfc ao® 
©a asnsoomlBaonB a^ . ooo^oflaolrtnQjo (ruodj^l^cyo ctalcgi 
cruaamo., ao(E) cruQoiUoraararo) aoodlasrtsioooH gotSiaaosni ajHaja 
rolg-jocft oitplooTl^j. 

jaxcy. c ocrb' <; floj-(o6'iuc9aoejooooa)oaocflJj cooajcaiaj 
raralciote>gg) aoc* roocEioaoafflGajosiej (g-)<8&3C/6l<eaoa(acf® (oflss 
aoodl^jliffni 0 . <ar®aaj^ (®ai(4 coocoraasaas ai^flrwldjbaa-J 
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§rmai®os>6mmDo Qcai <^®asvzf\n^ ajcnolcmcnoaoicroo ass <fto 
ffisnoaroTlsaaejo roxQgfiaofsosaso 00a ailcalc^^oa/asmcmas 
oqjo (HroaoaJos«!0«no§(^jslQ^o aojagrowasmcno <BtOsrR>cwsn%. mo 
roilaooefligo aveoiuoroaioaeJcnaoQjcmflngj. <sro@<iij0gj, 
Qjro^cnognruJoalecMiiSjtBYm'lejo ojAramWccwmleso jxicsaoejcno 

oq)020«8©s (gysojc/ao aj6ns^oomn(®cmroTlcno<o6 saallejo cuosl 

agjcrro" <s® «^gj1o6 cftoanDl-aflgo g^sfr?". 

eO 0.06. ^oabcD-^ri-tai .nils) ® < &a)®®s&'l<a& ssoiaomJl 
00a a ojQg) QjfrrP«Bcm rosousHaco coldwroi a-oiogjffnaoan 
arracnosn§°. ms crosaJsl §d® fficg^oolaejo 00a aejoao^rooKj 
ffirolaao cruacy©'lce>aooQfl ciosarraaiccacmroigj. msmo aooeejo 
a(&a3©6a0§f|<D& 20©aa rosamicmlgacnpas. (sigjaaiftg sa® 
g,o.ruorocBTOf|aai>o (0§<5 ks)1id 6 cosn^aamgjsoajcmroi^afmmrof] 
coofoi aojaarema aoijyrowan®. 

cDoxo. fnj^Qoaa©®^eg)aiffijo emails'"! acugtocaaso 
(WDcai&](BYBfl<o& ^-jeojcffll^lftscrrilagjcnoo ggogjoCo (gjaaiotflaa 
criDfflsnsaTDo ®(ts <3T©£Uomaoooa<BYm oj !&ifi> tfcgjlawsorosng 0 . m) 
($©02)01® rowocalae^cr) (awarowss nrujeoaiaomfl) axu^rmroil 
®oo 0o®a® cuAaaaaoicmo QjIaroocoltflacrtDss. (nxmjjCKBeJoaJ 
Qjo <ffl®ojo®6oooQj|o QjRBcswioaro) (aYDngjoaioajaoco) <e>og}OTsf|cno 
0O®o QQ)o®axu^omoJc66> oraaaifg eooaxftfaccSs 01006 axixaa 
c®0(or^o cruaooooflcaaottflgj. rmoagya^av^amajangjazono cal 
QgjmjaaroNaooa) «om@q^oa2<st® lonro aaJoooicuacEfeigjOo §g® esoo±io 
ca>ejla9a©g-jGSsn§lo!rtso. mj($©a2>o®®5oaro> ocraao^osncoflroi) 
<*mj22cjj)oco(2]fruoeoji2)osrns)gj0. Gcaa^oflcjolacQ) (g^rofln-ioalcfis 
cm (S®c/206SQgl(o6 ggroflacn Qjleaocol.ajro>tKQ)~lt96)06n&cm©efl^j« 
‘(croi$QQ2)oa2-' 5 l”o®<Tn caa®imlaaj CTQ^ejjoro)!oca»fflrDla3l(g-j®jc2) 
Q40— : 

‘‘eJlsrrujoaa^jfp © ©cofflooioffis fficroocolcmmyoail cn)o^)ao8 ,, 
onsemsrorm ®0D®Q2)0<g)Q-JS(mm o ,<!j5 u®i9> e«a>jo^oi , o®°)aiffliso<i)izffi 
ro)OTuocg<aofflloa}” a®cno Agpcsdasr® <g)d> ^cgjcojQjo goroTlasJ 
<sa mjocu«8>ao6no a . (mejtss'laqjgl-.’Q-aJfraas . «fto^j«no0.co6; 
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6Uortg}ocoa ®S3oM®offl6njfflf)ejp: fatgo-iaeiafflaosicojo {a-)ert5ij<0>cft>o 
ffi®nom)»aajo.. a xu eg>«M« 6ro sQ «& ojsjicqi saaosaaoeejcmrmgj. 
«(flai(@(i5TOl(I3&. rSTQffiOCOCDaS ; CUSSCTnOJKaaS OOSOJS'lAag.^Oo OJ 

mTlewjocul^ seoaaiaaocn&alagjcno ^A^a^s@B)onr>ig) 
cDQj0O6no°. ggaKb^aij• 8<aan©fflwTl(D5, (gjsQJool^pccsrnrTiagj 
altoii go® ^cuemteOo colalroraia. «n68BOotsa .■ etaswoisysaioo 
•asocgjfcri gDgjoarmaaooai^ a0cno <stdoj <6 taacrn. (oflii^offlOdaeTl (qJ 
enJwT<^0(oiamio,oQn^d9fflsnoo.. srogjoa® (BYtioitaas. jysajoao 
c?qxj. ccoja6n2n5a<fi5gjcna<ftoaj% colstiajcul^anoacnjo gDSaJoOo 
(ffltDaDQjal^jmwacao, taosnarmgaalgj. 

ycn-ys. (3TQfoflmo®i ooo(o^(OTn^crrao <ms.ojaroOT[t^orao 

oolaaiiztormlcroo aflsseoaopal, coai asnaoiq,©aowsrofle_H a) casern 
arao (svo^oasrmanno ®cftaii@6SB^l(D6 coai^aaraoiioleno <a 

cnoo sg-joiaiala-jaoi aJoslagjcno avla^fasirmaaosntf. cocxiA 
a6ract6cv<3K>sgsla<rn (gjoi(mtnlc3QcmaocG)0&)a1arnram§MMaiocrDo 
c9^o 00c9^i)Tl gQag^Qffpo a^tsacmaagjacmo a as <ataaaworofl 
®xato6, (Ta<aai£9i0gjfi8B^.o mjoaaaossa' acgjaeauacQjo cnsawtaTi 
QOicm: QfliooialiajaQa^aa raftaaacngfjjlaaj c/3oia6mabcfkn& ora) 
.aa»© (g^qj(atar'lcascrn@ <a|o g^^ocontanflacrnrogj. 

ogj«8» OQeaacojocQJg. 

jy cTXO_. (oi>y cnoiaeraia&c}, oigj a^gjcncsyo a.ai<^ c& 

^6<mDfl|ffl®fB0? a®crn®laaoj ; joo / loci)oeajo^jlc9Q<saxioOo «no 

as* c0>asnSc99on agjfycnt&Oo a~iuqgTggfl.m)0(nfl evjmnao 
a»T*fl>36FmcYtost^*, gQ® o^gjoaeatiOs Sc9£ii@sffl3&l©& c/joiriasnai 
o&cflfno d9?l$ag2jaecQ)o c^jocoajaaonnjaO^ sssno oasemisre 
<m\cmggas>(B) fnieo^uoffljycaaffiQjo co&aaooo^fgjc&affiajo coal 
oaaagss ocsajs'liftaa' essa^scaiaacnoj^acaa^agjci® 6}(0>§fi 
coTltflacno. 

(ys) cuas^a <Sc9ftK®iatfilfflei ® cy cS -oaasfi| (g/jcMcufflligj 
Aoioo, ®'aftfi@(mi»laaj t i tasiosBas <nra®ojiflfimaom>fflljcy 

aaoafMSOtiii ®epj'$ooaso (Si0s»iaffla«srijio£*o aflfagjaasajoafai o_i 
ffl^aajlcaaoaasno <«iO^co olp 
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(a.) nba. @-oao6n§ fnfl®g_[slaoaoo rmoci© aural ojaa 
©iBiOsnnuaicbizm aanomoao^i 1 ’ curaracDOisaaiio socrucoocofl tefl^a 
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tftfiics/1^ 1 ®roaol*o®6si3§o, ®ro 01*000600^0 oooaao©65isaoQa) 1 
gxurb (gTOeaD*ai(i)a3B65s<!aoao (sraraemn^sBcrnffliOfflilciffl^cgi^l 
Qj](mo aricYu o 0ralc96i(!5TO) c 9sirtngj. cTu6iBioforru-ia<g) ;r©j a'laioean 
cqjo ojtgjogjoauo mjcefeiocbsflaiaoo a®crol6seaaoQq)a£. (a-}$ray* 
caogjssiaoocflsirfxiomQang-jOsroioqjo, (srDoariKmoSsioaooffll *<fl<sca>sn§ 
fmocoH aiorrflsscnD. ©oiB&aaflajoooQjcooca) fggflt^ejotnTlKBCCoOo 
rofl®aoD^glaej aos3J<§fflsna*oe!oais><o abasia gooaaoo) (arooorosm 
SOQJdBKSi'lejo (STDa>8Q_i(tyri(0)oaicmo(sirie4o *oe:o *sj).a4]«8crit>, 
^ = )Soculsoa36seil(0& ora ^§0 mocrogcul^cscm acEia^cojoaicmo 
*«g o-iffllaDaldKioab (8oisn§'fflo®ODoiruoo6si30o ®>Loo(g>eo §.smo 
**«3jo, ^mTl6njoau68BOo aacmotmocan 000006 g2S6S§*cQ!o 
(SYOaitiigoasas oj^^^s^fflQioooooaicruoajitnnrt 
cosnrfkaaaT) croaitigmctsas faoia-jfsfla-iracilajjo cn'ltigoFfiftTlsmj 
aoco> a&saocomjQjo aoo'l ggrmactjrcj) oooaojcrycie<oaoc!2> colei oq 
(BT!^ffiiU(C8ca>a2)06nosnso.cD)@ 0 . Qg}o|a2*oei° coleicolcrr>|<iB(rr> 
(Woa3)'l<S«nQ4® raflsritfltflaaloQjo agjroiosmaodl aodl nruon*ffl6roaj° 
mjaoaeosooQjq. aocsaoafl. oroai(6sr^«sas ggo- aaaocTuoaaxoo 
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oj3aj6)n_j§aioai ^jajoaoAoasroo aaDOcoogsoCLj roilssacio^'la&J 
<ft>D«8sn^)ajo oDaisiauaiolaej cstgaa^^jcijo aoaaofflsmsom q_i 
ooraocrogiB. g>®g_joOo fflrQoi(i)|fijirruQsoofflssi3§.6>s aoocioaanciDai 

§<J>iyc&sio 'o^«nosn| a(tAaffl(baajeao@Aiaoran<sra' ! lrml^6n| u . oil 
gjogjonajo, (ruo^aoltamjoaejisoo a<woaDQ^oooral'sn, aqjGgjoaTli* 
ajs1a>a1ejga ctucoodo a®cirrfl63B6>cD «cn9iflefla2)Offl& a®gjoaf)cu 
(OYDflejo (sroai(2)g^rol(D6 aOiflBKTuqeocQi^oaso mjai<&srn8<oo§ @rt>§ 
(srafl|asn§cno afl.ajO(ol<a6ioci. (srocuscmnlroffiso oDlct^amcnuDcs 
aocoj a® qjojIcd) gsnomji^aoo ajlolgjlejo ajalog^offlasraflejo 
aianiaaiffi3(ra^6n| 0 . a@ano®£ goQj®as oucoocoaaog^ssejao 
o4<2(03</)iacnaj@ADn3flcej^.o aoQ,gg.co<B<o;)asog_j®aQ (sromflci a_ic& 
foTlecuoejffiao tsisjcangl^Offlim^o &<i>®gjoc/3Wao<a) taogissBiflffii 
c5rocul<a»o (sroelajaol aicrrflgl^orow^aiotfijmo. acraoayasas 
slafloiCKiicgjssBOo aajog>aai crflAoic^gcaasngmaaromDaB 
C6DJocuc gDQJolejo aoag§.ojffilejo cua>6)<fl5iQQ)ooangss fiyQcnoajp 
goQicseas atiT)®cofflwn™ (g-jraf'isnj.rujsgiaa 0 ^ crflrnrflsacrn 
S65i30o i^aaoejo crfl6Baleg-jooQn|aa.<oncr)Oeio t3_}a>saooQ) a kb 
cruo^s3cQn®a^(®xiom6n4@ijl gDOJt&daasiiiOCBfiijsni 0 . 

(SroogjamcruDraas mjaDcafflarnajo (TUoafiJscioQ^o gD’sHoD 
mjoaoogjo cofint&lcaflsasnampaa c&ogjo ao^aJoo^raKncoajsagjj. 

a®E&flejo QDlcigannoojejosnfiAaoas «roaj(i>gr£craas <sT@<agjO(Oimlt& 
8flaf|<moaJogj6si30oae ®cnao aa<oko>oaai ^jaucooofisaaao cmcoaj 
cnssssgo co6rg)6S8§.occj]§]g : )roi6>rrn. <8K>raflonaffl& aasoooalcno 
asnaoaa laoSs)o3nsl«J1<063cnf) arata-isflaidmoGo QttsoJtpl aroaia® 
mjQOoa^ltSaocrao c&orosmaoascno. ogjaHejo ogjooojo aiejonoco 
srooJtiiijr^tTuannjri ggcrrao aaonoaoi amosiiaoafwrocfflosmo® 
oafl^ gn_io(B3cm@°. gacmaroraaflejeoflffiS gaejo aaaocBaio 

-ojaaneisoo ctfle]03l%j 8 {imf!J)oaa)offl& c&(}ls«5KSc9>oejssBalgej@ 
gojoaairaiacm (msaocBrnonajjffli^cfflrolcroo aoaaoQQn (sroai 
|^ffllffi5 orcdaltsocijo (STDagjafln6BBag ©Ys^con®c9asn§(Ts>oaafl qjks 
aacnoas mflmarruooacnialpj. gc0fli(®^)fficuc®OQ(g ;; joa“coo trudi 
aoralafacmaKsssc^o ©@ocg^ aH::adc^isaf|.ajp|6n§ 0 . c&aal 
oolagas nr\)6rguoffl®rolaflsa2riffi6 fflo^jreslaej snjga 83 ao 6 SBe|as 
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(SVO(§1(q_jocq>o ffifflsmojSflsraW'lgs.B @aasrta u . e<fift]@^y<8ajc/a 
QlloaiCQ!(Sron©6 (snjoaffl6mA gasssel xu@^j(bg^(Tuo6njcm51ce>^.o 
®ro^jO(!j»B)Qj(iBaoQ2) aiallaa (§®la_i(&a]o (sroao^ajl^o aruai(b|f^ 
rol<a6 (g«5)(fl>oaiosl(syoc!Q)6st3a r l(af) colcno cftaosisaagjgoaattffl^ajo 
ass a!&HcQ)i§ocoo (Ej-jrtsTl^an^o ®roel^jocmo isy<0jS r laj r l.aj~l^ 
i^snf". ®roao^ej r ltflacmai(ii 0«n@roflaai)O nDlejcr51|jl(scocqjci 
orDaxig^raas <mg)®ocJDODO(n)Jora»(g!5)i<8®rm«So (srocu&josnfliyo 
(Qjron^eTitsamairt) tefl^aQSa-flcgciocqjo aoo(a^65isEaa3;o ra©® 
ooil^o ®TOCUffiOj®Bas aJOQi^sii®i3©a oruooculceaajocA eusnsofl 
wo fgj9al^l|j§g.@0o6no". (STOaDi^Djlte8cirr>QJffllffl6 xsTlejA ecruo 
ajociooaifflfflCQjo, fficufflOxuiejA oooaicujejocuaacQjo esoa.ajfiej<i) 
cDjgsa^oeoQjaroCQjo, arocigjA 0rnn®&£esic8)O cuamoqjo (graai&gn^affl 
^sasooljiJlcaaoafaonBo, 8,<m q^cnaj&fiio ^n^inruamioacfeosnf 
ig^ffiojoorico (srocrocudltflaociroo -ail&j <2c9fl]©s5eOo rmtiai&gi^rcfeiooGf! 
a^l^a^o^ieaoaDaosfDrfligjocBJagjil^aE.© 0 . (^«n]®afl(flaonr) 
aitoksi ®«b socoo <8tQfu©afn)l^ a e0)^ S2-}8aA«>lr0aaio ai> ®roao 
qjbI^o, macQ)(t> crfleJonefloltflatYn tsi@iU3®s0aOccfl9 ayanjorruo 
aissroi(ml(r!)0(t3& esmoruoofrnaDjmrolCTD c&oaj aissaacnoo ®®c&cdjO 
<a& <Bdaffl©i^<8aic®aDa®w> ro.ftnna^i&ij'o srganro 0 

(BrD<u®ai®as rsTOtfliajooQjassOo erosuoaj gsTOloorigaB gf. go® 
igjgasasoQjo afloo-iooroQjQ (srgjtgjoaojo ®6n|(n)ffl(aY!«laJOcfcoa>0(o6 
a(n3®3eflcujoim.)CfflCQ) <8T®ao^ejltefflo®fn)C£8ao6ml®)c6acm^ 0 . tooeij 
0c9flia<B(0«nQ!3Jo a«no@l(^(n51(soQ)QC!jo (sroaoatyrroaocon s&o°£9a3]<escnv 
qjioIcoJ) Q0(®3aDo®Q_iAc09 22® ®®®l^ocffl®jnmO 

§ rargjao^^jal^oaraajjen^- ^jilrocraiCDiaooe) Qjloojoauijyralaj 
cb«si 1 c 99 nru-iacio^oa&j a^mlojwcro oa@(tsn»QJOcrb tfesflaflgjo 
©«j) ao<8®o«s<5TO>®3o (sroi§l(g_)OOQ)(jyc03Sooo a^ugjojoai tcigiooo 
guises (TOoasnxnoo amcolcaoroltfiaoaQ) aaajalc&ciaocBfas aoooieO 
gjooj (TjflffljaromjfflcBjOsn^ratrmcQjsao a^Jgjom roftcOTaorofflimlaDai 
<flanjgfaaoagOfflacnao saa asooogoajo afltijloofoio <Sro£uaa^$ 
rnmOroflsaa xul&i (WaJ< ^|fR Tiru:3tSfl: ^ ca, ®S' ■ oj|ogjj©l<fladjociii> t&asf] 
ocficsa <6)(y|sroTa n |^gg.^ao6nD u . <y^(^^.syl0gg>.ai<tBo oootan^, 
©a®ocQalgjO(sraQJffi30ooQ) ass t^go n\>o<&aflce>Oo c£bl<y cosnJpaoo 



0o@o (aragcn)o(g_ 3 oaJl : Q^fflc 9 ) 06 n% ao©aosna° aroelijyoQajo 040 
ag^soTl^p^gs.© 0 - eaHip’cosg-pcro ojlajffllfijiaocffl) aosg_pffi6 
mrrolsaa o_iaj qjIoj jus69gai§.o gDcrroo onl&iojilejlrolceacnosnaf. 
o£)CTno« 3 !> <srDisya>o<oo a-UDlosa.alteaaoji^gaa < 3 i®jjJ 3 fflSffl 30 o 
fflog|)fflwn000 &coQsm2i(sm)]c&o o^oocyo (gjaomOKooeaKDSssaaoDn 
gosno raflfrrflgaaaoemo <&oai6BBaW> (sronnl^ajocnfiBB^o 
^QjogjesB^.aooi’tormlrzBcrn cs©, qj&j ®@.aio©SBeg3o c&oejoaocn) 
nno Gaiare aeecDflalcaeao^i&sn fsroocp\ca>m^.ajlgaa(moopn ©osi 
Ai(ol©o aaia'lQJOc0fflcno. <aoajffiS 70 oaitruDtn^aa^ejaooQj (srgjajo 

fflaJolc^OfflOTBagOaiOeno'’ o4fflOG6TO«sflQOO(TUSSeal(ai) ffiaeiOaMltfla 

<tng§o. OToc©@efldsarmg>o.. ajfflortscoaoccTl rosg-jlejlirarmggo, 
(Sra!§®6naenscmft5ilcTO 0 ™sloQ)0(a^<^6roaacTrasraoo^(a3cmrtj>aooQ) 
cunsOaj oolffifeTlc^o, §o<3)saici) ^(rsiejocmaubtea *3, afl&<fl8, 
cnofflOOQto, culocgjosuej i^raieioca’a' g>aja<i2>OGo'| < e®ar>(Z5>)cTO raroao 
aioei^sreocQjo, ajejoojA gowyajA qxa&jacnieaJjsasGa-iffllffii 
a6neooal(iatm <0>roc, a.oJt2ffi)a-io§o <$<ma]oaas)orflfflton«8<> ggj©A 
@S6arala2) aaroflc9aoc063 ngjgjoafloo <m®S(06rnaf]<8ooQi(63B£smlc® 
cmmflcto ®Oaoaioe^sn§ocqio, aoc* aoq^ocA ajosnagjcnosreo 
atfWcm ®®j3J0fflar5Tra aoocfl aflcjDlagsreocqjo, tae^ffllcnicaisse 
a'lejo aoao agjgjOGcU^o aa_iog)aaJ ^Gaic/ociooaoaioeo 
g>6iT3oc®o, (STOslacSsi^iaiso, ajaKsn-js"!, agf^aGgjs"!, ^aicest-sy, 
a4fflQj[0| o , sgaaoloau, a6rg(^,o|ffieaai©ioi®laaj agjciolsaigjo 
jajcaaoej ooacfflCaosHfflS Gcaai^iyaQjoocDciolGfflocjoo, aeoisocra) 
traogo, t9>a-]«J&oQJO©<aao«8asoq)o, c&goaa^cflxyaiRaasago Gcaai© 
lyGajoacncnlGaoajo C8®eJ0csB ®ig>.aJora6sr3ag. ®0SJMOrruao6BBgi0(8& 
aoGfflo aosufiBealtai auooruooo a-aJagc, 00004 rafl©! ogeaiosacA 
tam^lotDO^Gejnaab, ooocmAoGQSfijaaioA agjrnrfltwjos! aroocol 
tamsfOo axacgo aocio gQraroifflroYoflffli ffla®jGdsaiarcimlora a ana 
©oSoasioaoii a-gpogjlsaa (sroSlcncBaflafflSBBgoau c&QizissraOo 
(BTDnrooa>D©6ro65Baoan(o“. aQjmogwissBgOQa ®@.aj0ffi©oG06st30o 
aiRBtaoilcjj) (TuCBAesssalsA a0g}Oo §Dorr><8an5>£g csajaaaj 
SjcoffiaOo aaJofgaoi ofloflcoa^liyo'jj) dMioaocDTlgaanolffiBcnfia- 
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®gsciuj&j, ajfflmuoactb aJd»lmiab sigj^tooBiajfflBas <8<ftai 
(©'g-jGaitoooarartn (gjraflSfDocD'itearm oao^aixuroesfiCo <6>osrrD 
mosn| u . eArogiQcftfiKsgioxuoffisseffla a^ejcT^daflen-jocraar) mxgrg) 
aui^^jCQKOTJriaej:_ 

@ro^l(isnoclo^2s 3 6lno06n^uaJoea®’ , 
agjcm Q_i|j0oeno“ e<efii(®ig_jsajcoooanGffloa51t9jOo srsoco'Wfl 
@o'D a_isjoacaosn§ u QJrtsilsnnaoGfflexso, ,&J6nu)oaio 
elcaGacqjo colAGaoDlieaaQ-jSPnoGflncQiss. ®®ajgnraamrmoniai> 
fflajgnmajfflOOTc. (warm a_i(DiTl(ts>8SD xusmuae (iaaoarnonoaa mflna 
o2dffl®>o«8 ojta^jojo &Jdamsir)Qja]^. raacnoaiigj xusmuaejoe l 
<fc^as ej<aaasm6siaOo oTSxuoasaaoo (Q-j®(mj<e5 gflaflflncuMjSBsoo 
^aiacfflomoo <grocii|f^aro sasoandrarmgjaTl^. cYuaigrjaafflGa_jo 
aaicasa G*m©(^GaJOOOQOfflOa)oooau_jot!nig(^jo g}aiL*n<8a_joOo 
spaejCTTosa anaosilaiai ^ai«Tl(o6 o^jnsioaDe xalej 8?ocoflc8«)o<flk 
nf\jQii^aol^flalQjntmm)leigs oKfttiga-xroroaosnti 0 cnerQj&ow] <&> 
«Bmloj(tscm£g u . Gtfta3(®(a_jGcuoocoo ^safaa&oacoicmlracrnoejo 
leja^irorD^mOTic&Oo ajrolaDrolc96iaaj§cuooife (^offlomjaocoflga 
6 rol®l<MCTOS>". crvjaKBDcon *slQJOg!|laD (geSlcQTlgjOGffiiaso §, 
omimojlsjo^onruitimlcro ^cploflgjOGroK^o ^jooiomjaajgcfnai© 
as mjosuj oj^affl ^rai&josna 0 . ®R>raf]mo®& gocueek Gcaas^igj 
SQJcomeffiraaffloOo <s®osoo}o agjtt!)dQoo6BegooQ) g^snGajOs'lcaOo 
ojffll00(0^=95)0030600“ <8aja6nsa<aaro (njaiAs^a^ejo (Bracug^ra'lejo 
ffltra i^go (BtosligjOQCPo o4oaQ-j§afltflfflf(T!)ffn| u . cucoocoanoaarg 
«s^o 0oq,a4ri§ooQn®3omoe4o gofooo-iroTOGEBjrtnesBanrofi goojtefe ^ 
ffianool^ <si§>®oaucr> ctasMorn QjIaaaagnffil&tgiB rru_io(Ts>(QRgj<fia 
oqj aJiolaoalceaoro/liolcasCTTilSGiBnnoao g.®6<96>sa)OQ» sjffi&aMaiio 
afldflo^jo crfldiQold9«oJiocib ai&a® iym>onruaocEfi®l<earrr> 


fflroaiAg^a® Aaffiool axuogflgga. arfi<&ffi§c® 

-«BQOo o^OOQJo (gJGO2)OaaOc0j®6SB§.O STSOi CDSa-jlGi alfflS(TOa., 
,<amo aaoDceQielmoaiaJo6ni)ta.^.o, gDaQQ_i®<n)oigj6BBOocea oq 
gyoa^coOTroflejo tmoitoocsiaoco) ass QJaijo-n^ KcoiagSdJisflaaio 
"Soafl GOTo@ me K)CB^<a^OT(TO!gaoQn© 0 • ®roca|f^(!sas (Broiflaoco 



«cron aaDanmaotSsH xa!<oa>o&Jo cmrflroTlaxuc^lOTcm csrcca'lcrono 
.OJOIDSNOW cjJOaS QiloJOSODo anJ^OiOoi) (OToSaOlg^O c&OZlOo) 
aalcoicrncrBo ©.ajogpffscm (^sngjcft oD)<i><8@c/a<g_)c0jO<oo (gjKOGdam 
aai2<9i(m&jfscYJ0cx!) aooorao^oaf rori<raaron^a<s>osnf 0 (g-j 

cTul@Daoj§cro>TlcQ) f l|ga (aj^cSja^snol* 0 (Press Communique) 

aaJO<S)g 30 osBBagaQ_<o<g>aai 

cmriTlgasugcnasa <sa ojlor^ffllteacroncflsiCiJigj. <8e9)ajmoce>ai3t9i9?laflrtno 
fflxa^rmojffl3o oonsboossaoasmcrrflctscYnoejo <3tftaa(@^j<BQjoocioa 
crociislnqorofi ggoi<i> a^ooojo QjcoKsncnJooqjo aflAgl^crflooiasaa 
a§s orflcofmoaiacn^aaiosn^o <3i©fflomaDeof|ffl5 ajSfea&osg, cm etna 
oalfflltfiQo. (Qjcao s>e>c&s>cssiOsn^ s>c&o§est3^(b) oosmctfla&j^ asm 
c96)0§“ Q-liScol £?n»ejOOQ) <S8C110eJCa)SBBan(t5& ®TOttl8<g)«S>K80 (3TOQJ 
g^ctBo gosgJoOo sromaiofl aajoa<gosn§na1*scmrgac8>06ni<tn 
©cm aemcmoa^Q^CTn^ctnQjdEfoomaocaaa etnajoaesv otujqq) 
<80 Sanaa an aj2ffnaOAaarro<aa cifloojoauffia §DagjttTDg<a foog^o 
nungiaocarigaa emoanraeeja. 6i«s oitfl .mjcymjqeoooiaaaigfl 
ago, fflOffljGt&maajo (Tuocnoasm gsmsseoo taoooasflceacnoasrecrni 
ciscmoejo crudBiSJ aaoDasai@3co<i»«go aanosnjoraocjoooabi)(a& sniso 
<®@Dfflom'l§osrto" caosrroamsg) 0 . <8 < fifti<®ig_j<8QJM»cioaroJo,'!3Mg^jo 
(TOjodojibI^ 0 <Sit>as<i>gfT}«8as <sis><t>oa>onomje8*®) aolosaiocic&ago 
coc^iaa-[§ aaouiCBaioocftrtjn Q_joo8cniooajaoo a^ugjtacsgo aamgy 
sns©f ®n>f^3Qjc^o<zj)aomcQ)osna u . 

(BiiQUKTu^^ycmoj acrDrru u @®"l, aJ©oc/b®m>°igr!jf|, a^occjfcn 
^OQQioaTlcBrmo, c8jQ,®if®aJoo, aaaisnocnoruocoao, oDg^truo 
CLolnn, gg>oruoaol<ro anrausloJlca, ajoggo-iitno, ^aaoqao 
emo ^ffnaiocu) ©cnnsHegna&igjOo juerrujOBjQ-jfonnnodlcaj^as 
eaaKsxyeajoocnacron cn)sroc>af]ce<aaY> so&sseOo ao<@<sa gas. 
<SRXO?)re)tfco&l®BOoc063o <aiS)JUOffl6SBOocflao fflYDOJ <SrDCTO<8eQ>38|)6SI3&0 

aalssrmnnloDOffii (groemogg ig)can<fliofflci2o<i a5) (beat©)-gjflsaa(Bio 
oofl oiljuoffllcsaoo. og)tmoffl& jaoejooo^ejooco c©@iuo©6Beaa a 
olcsarm qj&i (gocosse^o, o^^oajojo anaocracnJoaajlcaiOotea mm) 
tftaQjaoco) eocoras^o rru u gf^jas'ligjaaOfiSBg.'lt^) cryejgsssao6no u . 
<9i^)£L)o©6®saa larofijDejoofijn^ aQjgggScosaJwyaOTfO) csigaafixy 0 
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rosg-fto Qj«S(OTona2n|ga. oj&j(D?lcn)o wia^oelyoraiacraoj 
el^ cftosnorrrnfflgjcroag. m»co«n sys^jc&o ®roaWa®6rt?l 


<£ ■ i£CO ojlsoasaiiorfl^l QJS^OOQOo 

(Tudjo ^ajoaaalso scoroS 
(gajoajasnoo a^^jagjcgio qd) 
c&dasnoo aiom.'taoo ’ 

n £r) 0f » u anooeouxsio woaDrinjdjiBTDnejo 

Q -. “(galcrnssjb rocoooac/au^.-ESi 
<Tu]gOo (BeainilaaiOJjbDO 
tftoejo <ruaaaaj®fo)fflam 
®iLoo(grt>)o QqjsK/:. cqjsiOT.” 
>g)cno aaDo@o©!Cio <msco6^ajdisrafiajo, 


cn -* ccGSoosaeoBi 


t&oajGe 3 D(c6 


a4O@@308CT^LC0a0jLOJ 


aJgJ^ifT^Jrtsfl OD3({T^O(33 !oo 
jr'afl a4ouiaoJ3@Mo,” 


og)cnp aocuaio-ajusjKBo, 


(3 . SQC/Co QOTiQQjSlCD 

<B©(TS)oa!)Oo (gjozi^ia&cgjggj.oi 
QJ0Q_1S>(D c9sSJ6)as9>0 (g 

<a«3teo(oo fg cftaajQ) cqjs)co, ,> 
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THE TEMPLE ENTRY ENQUIRY 
COMMITTEE 

Note by Mr. T- K. Velu Pillai. 

The report of the Temple Entry Enquiry Committee 
recommends certain changes in the existing practice. I am in 
favour of allowing entry to the Avarnas. But, I consider two 
stages necessary. 

The first stage. 

At present the Avarnas 'are not allowed to enter 
even within the outer i premises of temples inside the walls 
(prakaras). They offer worship from outside the outer.walls 
without being able to see or even to catch a glimpse of the im¬ 
ages of the deities. This must change immediately. It is 
common ground with the supporters and the opponents of the 
movement that the sight of the image makes worship more effica¬ 
cious. I am of opinion that the votaries may be permitted to 
approach the shrine as far as the Dwajasthambhom or flagstaff 
from which spot generally a view of the Garbhagraha and the 
Pratishta may be had. 

The Smritis and Agamas not against entry. 

In taking this view, I have relied on the Agamas them¬ 
selves. They do not prohibit the entry of Avarnas up to the 
limit specified above. The Agamas are the authoritative books 
containing the rules pertaining to: — 

1. The construction of temples. 

2. Image-making. 

3. Social rules (Varnasrama Dharmas). 

4. Public festivals (Ulsavas). 

The Agamas are numerous. The most prominent are the 
Pancharathra, Saivagama, Vaikhanasa Kamika et cetera. 

The root ideas in these Agamas are the same. For ex- 
ample the Kanchukas in the Saiva theology are analogous to the 
three Saktis, Maya, Niyati, and Kala in the Pancharatra which 
lays down the Vaishnava creed. Professor Bhandarkar was of 
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the view that some of (he forms of Agama worship were in ex¬ 
istence in the first century before Christ. Schrader has pointed 
out that the authority of the Agamas was recognised by Yamuna- 
charya the spiritual preceptor of Ramanuja. The rules of the 
Agamas are said to have been expounded by Easwara and to be 
of divine origin. Some of them are very ancient. 

Prohibition in the Tantrasamuchaya. 

The authority which is followed in Travancore and the 
Kerala country is the Tantrasamuchaya, the work of Chennassu 
Narayanan Namputiri, > compiled about five hundred years ago. 
It is mainly based on the Vishnusamhita. Among other rules 
such as those relating to the construction of temples, the conse¬ 
cration of images, and the worship in temples, the Tantra¬ 
samuchaya enumerates certain kinds of nimittams (pollution). 
The entry of Pathithas and such like is one cause of pollution. 
A Pathitha is one who has fallen from his caste. The literal sense 
of the word does not include Chandalas and others who are now 
excluded from temples. But if a person born in a high caste 
forfeits his right to enter temples on losing his caste it follows 
that one who is born in a caste understood to be low should also 
be denied admission. The Elavas, Shanars, and many others 
lower to them in the ladder of caste, were also excluded, possibly 
because they hailed from Ceylon and other foreign countries. 
The exclusion of Saraswata Brahmins who are admittedly caste- 
Hindus would support this inference. The orthodox school re¬ 
lies on the text of the Tantrasamuchaya in their attempt to prevent 
the admission of Avarnas within the temple, the outer limits as 
well as the inner premises. 

No prohibition of Avarnas entering. 

I do not think that the texts prohibit entry within the outer 
premises. I proceed to state my reasons. 

“Kshetre mritiT jananam Ankanamandapadou 
Mulrasrigadi patanam patiiadioesa” is the couplet to 
be interpreted. It means that the death or birth of a human being 
within the temple (ksheira) causes pollution. But the dropping 
of urine or blood would cause pollution only if it occurs within the 
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Ankana or Mandapa ( i. e., in the inner premises within, the 
Nalampalam). According to the ideas of caste which ruled at that 
time the entry of unapproachables into the temple could hardly 
have been thought of. But a high-caste man who was 
accustomed to worship the deity from within the inner precincts 
might do to-morrow what he did yesterday. Hence, perhaps, the 
express prohibition of the entry of Pathithas. The dropping of 
blood, urine, etc. in the Ankana or Mandapa was regarded as 
nimittams of one kind (physical pollution), while the entry of 
Pathithas and such like were held to be .nimilharns of another 
kind (ceremonial pollution). The word 'kshetram’ is a com¬ 
prehensive one and has to be understood with reference to the 
context. It sometimes denotes the whole area within the outer 
walls, ( maryada ), and at other times signifies local internal sub¬ 
divisions. The Ankana and the Mandapa are within the Nalam¬ 
palam, the inner precincts. The text of the Tantrasamuchayam 
therefore means that the entry of Pathithas and such like would 
cause pollution and affect the sanctity qf the image only when the 
events (nimittams) occur within the inner precincts. 


The books do not prevent entry. 

The Committee has found that the rules regarding pollution 
by approach have been relaxed in practice except within the 
temples. Customs are not immutable. They may be changed 
with propriety where the rules of the Agamas are not only not 
prohibitory but bear a liberal interpretation. This view derives 
considerable support from the exposition of the text by one 
of the Sishyas (disciples) of the author as set forth in the 
“ Vivarana ” which is a commentary written some time after the 
Tantrasamuchaya itself. In a Malayalam translation of the 
Tantra samuchaya known as the Pqdoor Grandha occurs a pass¬ 
age which shows that the entry of Pathithas or the dropping of 
blood causes pollution only if it occurs within the Ankana or 
Mandapa. The nimithams are narrated in a particular order in 
the Tantrasamuchaya. The outermost places in the precincts are 
dealt with first, and then come the inner subdivisions, one after 
another. The other commentaries, the Vimarsini by the author’s 
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son and the one known as Karuthapara express the view that the 
entry of Pathithas, etc. within the outer wall causes pollution as 
well. 1 adopt the Vivarana as the more correct and reliable 
exposition. 

The pollution limits. 

This interpretation may be supported by the Sastras and 
A.gamas themselves. The deity is conceived as an individual of 
the highest caste. Man worships God as man with human attri¬ 
butes. The. Brahmin represented then the highest spiritual ideal! 
in India, a Brahmin by qualities and not by birth alone. The 
idea of Vithanagni was imported into the Pratishta. It was a time 
when orthodox Brahmins, and others following their example, 
observed the rules of unapproachability or distance pollution. 
But that is a thing of the past in the life outside the temple, in the 
vast majority of cases. It was suggested that the deity is con¬ 
ceived not as a Brahmin but as a Kshatriya; and reference was 
made to the marks and emblems of royalty in certain temples. 
But the custom of Brahmins taking the Nivedyam, food which is 
Daivochhishtam, is an effective answer to that; for the Brahmins 
do not take food from non-Brahmins. I do not pursue the point 
further because untouchability and unapproachability are observed 
by the Kshatriyas as well as by the Brahmins. The orthodox 
rule of distance is 6 feet for Pathithas, 12 feet for women in 
their periods, 24 feet for Elavas and carpenters, and 48 feet for 
P'ulayas and Pariahs. This rule is recognised in the Parasara, 
Brihaspati and other Smrithis and has been explained to that effect 
by Nilakanta Yogi The carpenters and toddy-drawers are thus 
within the same bracket. But the carpenters are now being per¬ 
mitted to enter certain temples and proceed up to the flagstaff 
while the Elavas are not allowed to enter the temple premises at 
all. This is a freak of society. The ground on which the- 
Soundikas were excluded was that they manufactured or sold in¬ 
toxicating liquor. Those who drank toddy were also excluded. 
But at present drinking is not considered to be a disqualifying.! 
vice, nor the selling of liquor. Brahmins and Nairs are allowed ] 
to make money by wholesale business in arrack and toddy, hut 
they are not disqualified. 

There are other nimittams- The touch of a. crow is-® 
nimitham. (Vide the Tatwaprakasika). But very often the 
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cooked food intended for offerings to the deity is made unclean 
by that troublesome and dirty intruder. Yet purificatory rites 
are not performed on such occasions. (Vide the report of the 
Kshetrodamastha Samithi.) 

The Pasupatha has a text. “Pravishtay poojaney sprishtey 
Dravyanam sparshaney thatha.” I would interpret the text of 
the Pasupatha to mean that touching the Pujari and entry within 
touching distance is what is prohibited. The touching of articles 
intended for offering is also prohibited. It is well known that 
ghee, molasses, fruits, etc. are purchased from the bazaar, some 
times from non-caste Hindu dealers. 

Another text, one from the Vishnusamhita, is instructive on 
this point. “Prasada garbha peedarcha sareeratwena sargina.” 
This means that the subtle body of the deity extends from the 
Bimbom to the pedestal, thence to the Garbhagriha and finally 
covers the Prasada. The Prasadas are generally within the 
Nalampalam and the exceptions in the case of the Nritha manda- 
pam (dancing hall) are so few that thay may be ignored in a 
general discussion. To increase the ambit of the subtle body in 
an arbitrary manner will be going against the Vishnusamhita 
which is in large measure the basis of the Tantrasamuchaya. It 
is open to another serious objection. The Prasadas are said to 
be the extensions of the subtle body as distinguished from the 
corporeal. But the centre from which pollution is measured is 
the image. Some say that the starting point of pollution is the 
Gopuram. But this view is not entitled to any serious consider¬ 
ation, for, if that be the rule, the caste Hindus themselves, not 
even the Brahmins, may enter any temple as only the officiating 
priest can touch the image. In Gopala Mooppanar v. Dharma- 
kota Subramonia (1914, Madras Weekly Notes 622) Justice 
Sadasiva Aiyar takes notice of the practice that Pathithas (out- 
castes) were not allowed to pass beyond the limit of the 
Dhwajasthambhom (flagstaff). In the several texts perused by 
the Committee the Pathithas and the Chandalas are seen to be in¬ 
cluded in the same category so far as temple entry is concerned. 
Therefore, it may be legitimately held that if the Pathithas and 
non-Hindus, as in many itemples in British India are allowed 
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within the temple up to the Dhwajom, the Chandalas may also be 
given the same concession. I do not propose to examine the 
question as to who are Chandalas and who are not. The 
Chandalas form the lowest caste and if they may enter the temple 
all those who are above them can enter with greater propriety. 

Local practices favouring entry. 

From the evidence recorded by the Committee it will be 
seen that there are local practices in certain temples from which 
it may be argued with some force that Avarnas were permitted 
to enter the premises and proceed up to the Dhwajom and per¬ 
haps up to the Nalampalam. Some witnesses, whose respectability 
is a safe test of their veracity, speak to the actual entry of 
Elavas and others in the Kumarakovil temple in South Travan- 
core. Mr. Ayyan Kali, the leader o f the Pulayas says that he 
ventured inside once, but did it informally, i perhaps stealthily. 
No doubt, the Devaswom officers deny this. But the Devaswom 
authorities on the spot are small officers and their responsibility 
to get things done according to mamool 'makes it impro¬ 
bable, humanly speaking, that they would admit the fact. I believe 
the first set of witnesses in preference to the latter class of 
persons. The same is my opinion on the alleged entry of Avarnas 
Jnto the Chettikulangara temple on certain occasions. The report 
states that in the Ayiroor Puthiakavu temple a few Elava 
families used to enter the outer premises for the purpose of Nada- 
theendal, but that it has now fallen into desuetude. That, I be¬ 
lieve, is due to the self-respect movement among the Elavas whose 
policy is to boycott caste-Hindu temples wherein they have no 
admission. Perhaps purificatory ceremonies might have been 
performed to preserve the sanctity untarnished. If such cere¬ 
monies will take away all evil from nimithams or events of 
pollution, there should have been no obstacles to their admission 
within the inner premises (Nalampalam) subject to an appropriate 
ceremony to be performed afterwards. But it has never been in 
vogue. This shows that the entry of Avarnas within the outer 
premises is sanctioned by custom in certain temples and not 
prohibited by the Agama sastras. 
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An objection examined. 


Mr. Narayanan Bhattathirippad, a member of the Committee 
pointed out that in several temples there are minor deities 
(Upadevatas) and that some of them are housed outside the 
Pradakshinavazhi. It may be so. But the question will arise 
whether those subsidiary deities are conceived as Brahmin 
deities or such of the Avarna gods who were admitted within 
the Hindu pantheon in times past. If they belong to the latter 
class the approach of Avarnas cannot pollute them. Even if 
they are polluted, such pollution will not affect the sanctity of the 
ruling deity ; for, the Avarna deities are kept beyond the prohi¬ 
bited distance. If the test mentioned above fails, and the attend- 
ent deities are discovered to be of Aryan origin and satisfy at 
the same time the Brahmin conception,' a reform may be effected 
at least in those temples where there are no attendent gods out¬ 
side the Pradakshinavazhi. A study of the various Sthalapuranas 
and scrutiny of local traditions should enable the Devaswom 
Department to find out the real facts. If difficulties present 
themselves, some of the temples may be retained in their present 
exclusion and the concession made inapplicable to them for the 
time being. Fourteen Savarna witnesses are for giving entry to 
the Avarnas up to the Dwajom. I may repeat there is no prohi¬ 
bition in the sacred books of the admission of Avarnas up to the 
Dwajom. 


Conclusion on the first point. ,< 

I have given the most anxious care to the question, in a 
spirit of reverence for the sacred books and a legitimate and 
deserving respect for a long-standing custom. I am distinctly of 
the opinion that the Avarnas of all castes should be admitted up 
to the Dwajom forthwith. The opinion of a Parishat is not 
necessary to effect the change, except perhaps that the opinion of 
a Parishat will serve to remove the opposition of a large body of 
orthodox Savamas who follow the custom, but have no first hand 
knowledge of the sacred literature. This can only be justified 
ex abunaanie cautela. 
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THE SECOND STAGE 
Certain difficulties. 

I now propose to examine the larger question of unrestricted 
admission of all classes of Avarnas up to the Sopanam, or the 
immediate front of the shrine or Garbha Graha. The path of 
enquiry is beset with difficulties. The population of Travancore 
is fifty one lakhs of whom thirty one lakhs are Hindus. Of these 
roughly elven lakhs are Savarnas with the right of temple-entry as 
ordinarily understood while the vast bulk are Avarnas without that 
right. There are some Savarna castes like the Gowda-Saraswatha 
Brahmins who have no entry. In certain temples the Kshatriyas, 
the pink of Malabar aristocracy, are not permitted to enter while 
from others women, whatever be their caste, are excluded. 
There is no Indian State or province where women are held in 
greater respect than in Kerala where they are the stocks of 
descent in Marumakkathayam families. These facts prove that 
customs and usages vary in different localities. During the las 1 
forty or fifty years social customs have undergone great changes* 
But those supported by religious convictions and sanctioned by 
superstitious apprehensions still continue. Women in their 
periods become untouchable for four days in the month. The 
death, of a close relation or the birth of la child creates a tem¬ 
porary pollution during which neither a male nor a female 
ventures to enter the precincts of a temple. The ideas of religion 
play tr prominent part in the life of the Hindus. Even the Avarnas. 
are not immune from fear of sin or free from sacerdotal influence. 
An examination of the question of temple-entry for the Avarnas 
cannot be pursued with any profit unless the root-ideas of 
Hinduism are clearly understood. That, however, is not a 
smooth enterprise for its doctrines lie scattered in hundreds of 
books, perhaps thousands, in many languages ancient, medieval ( 
and modern! I must, however, state a few facts which I consider 
necessary for a correct understanding of the present situation and 
the nature of the reforms suggested. 

Temples and faith. 

The movement for temple-entry is a religious one. This 
has been reiterated by Mahatma Gandhi who is the person most 
competent to describe the nature of the demand which he and his 
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friends are making. Ideas of faith, doctrine, and ceremonial 
therefore play an important part. Temples are places of worship 
where the spiritual side of human nature is strengthened and 
developed in accordance with the precepts of the Agamas and 
the rules and customs which prescribe the rituals and other 
ceremonials. The sanctity of a temple is essentially a matter of 
faith. The tests applied for the determination of such sanctity 
are different from those of the material sciences or even those of 
pure logic. Religious doctrines are not capable of demonstration 
or proof. They have their origin in the transitory nature of life 
on this planet. They embody principles like the transmigration 
of the soul, the effect of Karma, the notions of reward and 
punishment, blessedness and perdition, heaven and hell. It is 
therefore that Bhakti or devotion to the A lmighty is the sine 
qua non of salvation in all systems of religious belief. It is 
Bhakti and not universal brotherhood nor cosmopolitanism nor 
even humanitarianism which has its place in a temple. The 
Bhagavata Purana asserts that faith and^piety are the shortest and 
easiest roads to Moksha. So does the earlier authority, the 
Bhagavat Gita, Lord Sree Krishna’s revelation. The teachings of 
Christianity and Islam are not different in this respect. Faith is 
an enthusiasm involving the greatest transformation, a transforma¬ 
tion of all his values that a human being can undergo. The 
difference between faith and its absence is said to be like that 
between eyesight and blindness. “ Man has a three-fold nature, 

body, soul, and spirit; and the best which the spirit is capable of 
is beyond the reach of the natural Man.” The mind is a 
greater force than a knowledge of all the terrestrial sciences. 
Yet it is not always strong enough to break the trammels of the 
association of ideas. If- tooth-ache or a bad digestion makes 
mental concentration difficult, a feeling of injury and a compulsory 
acquiesence in a new order of things in matters of religion, 
brought on by violent changes, is bound to affect the caste- 
Hmdus adversely. If things are left as they are, the non-caste 
Hindus are not conciliated and substantial reforms effected, the 
condition of the Hindus and their religion is bound to deteriorate 
further. But the fundamentals of religious practice and the 
substantial groundwork of its doctrines should not be abandoned 
in the attempt to effect reforms. Political, social, or international 
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considerations can have but a subordinate place in the solution 
of this difficult problem. 

Nature of the Movement. 

In the past there had been religious upheavals and reform¬ 
ations in Hindu society. But the movements were associated 
with such names as Sankara, Ramanuja, Chaitanya or Rama- 
krishna, men who were devotees, thinkers, or saints, not men of 
action who were solely interested in strengthening social soli¬ 
darity in order to encourage the growth of nationality. Religion 
may go hand-in-hand with politics. But those who scoff at 
religion and condemn rituals should have no place in the dis¬ 
cussion of a religious matter or a quasi-religious one. It is no use 
evading the real question. If Hinduism is going to be jeopardised 
by the admission of non-caste Hindus, and if that admission is 
against the authority of the acknowledged Sastras the movement 
for temple-entry cannot be encouraged. If, on the other hand, 
the practice of excluding Avarnas is not prohibited by the sub¬ 
stantive commands of religion the disability should be removed. 

ilarljan upIift-Political. 

The renovation of the Dharma is a difficult task. When 
there is a deterioration in the Dharma the Almighty sends his 
own self in some form, an incarnation like Sri Krishna, a Son 
like Jesus, or a Prophet like Mahomed. The idea is ingrained 
in the beliefs of all nations. The Buddha did not pretend to 
any such origin or authority. But the piety of his later followers 
made him an Avatar. Changes in religious ideas and Opinions 
have been the result of deep study and reflection on the part of 
those who made themselves competent to deal with them. But 
even the ignorant who attend public meetings function for 
scholars and sages at the present day. The social and economic 
uplift of the “ Harijans ” has been a plank in the programme of 
the Indian National Congress. The politicians say that if 
religious doctrines and practices are obstacles to the success of 
their endeavour they should be done away with. Such is the 
creed which has become fashionable. One is reminded of the 
Khilafat problem at the time of the Great European War, The 
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Hindus have never taken kindly to the growth of Islam in India, 
nor have they been known to sympathise with the religious 
aspirations of Turkish Mahomedans. But in order to offer a 
united front in politics every Hindu who accepted the lead of 
the congress subscribed to the Khiiafat. This attitude of mind 
explains why many persons who are indifferent to temples are 
interesting themselves b the Temple-Entry movement. It must be 
noted that Mahatma Gandhi, who believes in soul-force and spirit¬ 
uality more than in anything else, has not been able to do anything 
substantial to improve the religious out-look of the Hindus, apart 
from the question of temple-entry. The scheme of Harijan 
uplift is now the chief item in his political programme. Many of 
his supporters in the Temple-Entry movement are indifferent to 
religion while there are not a few who are confirmed agnostics 
or resolute atheists. The newspapers are concerned more with 
the things of this world than of the next. Hinduism has become 
a welter of strange customs and inconsistent doctrines. The 
reaffrmation of the doctrines of Hinduism is essential to progress 
and the safety and security of the Hindu community. If the 
doctrines cannot be ascertained temples will do good to none. 

Religion: Want of authority. 

The large majority of caste Hbdus look upon the caste 
system as an integral part of their religion ; and many believe 
that, if the rules of caste are tampered with, the change would 
spell the ruin of their religion. No two individuals are seen to 
agree on the fundamental prbciples of Hinduism. The ancient 
commentators have lost their hold on the minds of the people. 
The spread of western knowledge has been instrumental in 
creating a kind of unbelief among the educated. Rituals are 
regarded as the marks of superstition. While the educated 
Christians and Mahomedans, who are quite as much conversant 
with scientific thought as the Hindus, hug their respective creeds 
to their bosom and regard the Bible and the Koran as sacred 
revelations, the Hindus permit their own people, along with 
others, to bdulge in disparaging criticisms of the authoritative 
books. These criticisms are levelled at them from the high- 
peaks of secular logic raised on ignorance and impatience. 



The difficulty appears to lie in the absence of a common 
religious head or a college of spiritual chiefs to decide points of 
dispute and interpret the Sruthies and Smrithies in a manner 
calculated to reconcile them to modern conditions. The bulk 
of Hindus are governed by the British Government while the 
others pay loyalty to a large number of Princes and Chiefs some 
of whom have advanced far ahead of the old moorings. Indian 
rulers are obliged to assume not only toleration, but a kind of 
religious neutrality, a timid indifference, in order to conciliate the 
non-Hindus and deserve their loyalty. The Matathipathies have 
lost their position and they remind us of the Saurians of bye-gone 
ages whose skeletons are little more than objects of curiosity. 

Changes in Vedic religion. 

What are the principles of the Hindu religion ? A number 
of difficulties arrest our attention on the very threshold of the 
inquiry. The Vedas which are said to be the highest authority 
have fallen from their pedestal. When the infallible Srutis were 
thus dislodged, the Smrities, the Agamas, and the Puranas 
followed suit; for these latter borrow only a limited authority 
from the Vedas. The sceptre of the Universe was wrested 
from the hands of one deity after another. Varuna was at one 
time the ruler of the Universe according to the Vedas. So was 
Indra. Rudra assumed prominence and was then turned down. 
The hymns addressed to Rudra were made to apply to Mahadeva. 
The Brihaspati hymn was transferred to Ganesa which latter 
developed from a malevolent deity into a kind and benevolent 
god. Agni, Yama, and the Maruts yielded to Prajapati who 
was known later on as Brahma. Brahma was very popular for 
a time. Even so late as the time of AIBiruni’s vist, there were 
so many as 900 temples at which Brahma was worshipped. The 
Brahma cult has now been practically forgotten. But, if there was 
subtraction, there was also addition. The gods of peoples out¬ 
side the pale of Hinduism were from time to time taken over and 
placed among those of the Hindu pantheon. The deities wor¬ 
shipped by the people of Manipur, for example, were recognised 
as forms of Siva or Durga. Dravidian ideas were engrafted on 
the Aryan religion and Dravidian gods incorporated. Tamil 
hymns are believed to have almost the same authority as the 
Vedas themselves. 
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Even before this transformation and the absorption of non- 
Aryan forms the Vedas showed deterioration. The Yajurveda 
attests the luxuriant growth of ritualism and sacredotalism. 
“ Pompous performances garnished with lip-service took the 
place of devotion to the Gods . Then the Upanishads swept 
aside the rituals like cobwebs Buddhism and Jainism arose 

but they could not hold on permanently. The paraphernalia of 
Mahayana Buddhism were copied by Hinduism. The final 
authority of the Vedas themselves have been challenged by 
latter-day commentators. From the Vedas to the Upanishads 
and thence to the Tantras was the progress through centuries. 
The Mahanirvana Tantra asserts that “the fool who would follow 
doctrines other than those of the Tantra is as great a sinner as a 
parricide, or the 'murderer of a Brahmin or a woman. The 
vedic rites and mantras which were efficacious in the past age 
have ceased to have power in this. They are now as powerless 
as snakes whose fangs have been drawn and are like dead things.” 
The Kularnava Tantra is positive that salvation cannot be 
obtained by vedic sacrifices, or ascetism, or the reading of 
sacred books but it can be won only by tantric rites. 

Tantras: Different opinions. 

Now the tantric rites are more important in the worship of 
Saktl than in that of any other god or goddess. Some Tantras 
prescribe rituals and ceremonies which appear to be coarse and 
against public decency. But others maintain with unabated 
vigour, that the Panchatattvas and die Pancha-makaras (the five 
M's, Madya, Mamsa, Malsya, Mudra, and Maithuna are 
essential to success”. Sir Charles Eliot is surprised in that “the 
members of the nationalist party in Bengal who clamour for 
parliamentary institutions are among the devotees of Kali who is 
depicted with gaping mouth and protruded tongue dancing on a 
prostrate body ”. The ceremonies appear to some as horrible. 
Animal sacrifices are regarded by many as a relic of barbarism. 
But Eliot himself cites Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Dinesh 
Chandra Sen and Sister Nivedita as authorities for the alternative 
view that the terrible manifestation is a reminder that birth and 
death are twins and that the conception of Kali' is an essential 
part of higher spiritual life. The Hindu temples came into 
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prominence after the later Buddhism, the Mahayana. The pre¬ 
valence of animal sacrifices in the temples of Kali shows that the 
ceremonies prescribed by the Vedas were restored to Hinduism 
after full examination of the opposing principles which had their 
own day. 

Points of view. 

What is it that makes the killing of animals a disgusting 
cruelty ? The number of animals killed to propitiate gods or 
goddesses is negligible in comparison to those killed for food even 
in India. Alt killing is not evil. The crucified Jesus is an emblem 
of self-sacrifice and is adored as a Saviour who gave his life to 
save mankind. The civilised peoples of the world are sending 
thousands, and thousands of thousands, of able-bodied men, the 
props of large families, to the fields of battle ; and they cheer¬ 
fully enter Veeraswarga. in the case of animals killed in reli¬ 
gious sacrifices there is at least the prominent fact that their 
young ones do not depend upon them for their \ sustenance. 
And the very conception of Hindu sacrifice removes all possible 
objections. For the sacrificer thinks, at any rate he ought to 
think of the god or goddess as being present in the victim’s body 
“He prays to him as being all the gods in one and strikes the 
blow after consecrating the axe. “ The victim becomes God’’, 
f am not attempting to justify the practice. The sight of die poor 
animal’s head severed from die body and rolling on the ground 
in pools of blood is ; revolting. But if animal food is 
relished by the bulk of the civilised peoples of the world, and if 
the votaries are allowed to offer to the deity what they like best, 
the educated Bengalee cannot be condemned for continuing the 
sacrifices in the shrines of the Goddess Kali in conformity with 
ancient custom. I am not praising one form of worship or 
condemning another. I am only attempting to show that there 
are diverse, heterogeneous, and divergent views on the subject 

In this wilderness of beliefs, customs, and practices the 
principles of the Hindu religion are seen to play hide and seek. 
It is stated by some scholars that Ramanuja was influenced by 
the ideas of Christian theism. The doctrines laid down by 
Ramananda were compromises, between Hinduism and Islam. 
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The Kabir-Panthis and the Sikhs have advanced even more in that 
direction. The Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission, the 
Bharat Dharma Mahamadal, the Brahmo Samaj and the Theoso- 
phical Society are all here working each its own way. Some of 
the Hindu sects maintain that their doctrines are fundamentally 
different from those of all others. Yet all are Hindus. 

No certain standard. 

Mr. Govinda Das has made an lattempt, in his book on 
Hinduism, to show that the usual tests are inapplicable to present 
day Hinduism. Here are his main arguments. 

1. Birth from Hindu parents is not essential. 

2. Birth within the geographical limits of India is not 
necessary, 

3. Belief in the Veda is not necessary. 

4. Belief in the caste system not indispensable. 

5. Belief in the sanctity of the cow and the Brahmin is not 
a sine-qua-non. 

6. The sikha (top-knot of the head) and the sacred thread 
are not essential. 

7. Rules as to forbidden food are not observed. 

8. Rites and sacraments are not prescribed to all classes. 

9. Belief in the theory of Karma or the existence of the 
soul is not necessary. 

10. Faith in Avatars is not indispensable. 

The learned author calls Hinduism an anthropological 
process rather than a religion. Some of the views adumbrated 
in the book are hypercritical. But they raise points which can¬ 
not be altogether ignored. Every one of the manifold phases of 
Hinduism may be capable of philosophical or allegorical expla-, 
nation. But the vast bulk of the community is unable to travel in 
those rarified regions. Leaders of political thought like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Madan Mohan Malavya are believed to practice the 
Hindu religion they profess. But the majority of their political 
followers are indifferent to religion. Some condemn prayers as 
derogatory to self-respect and self-determination. They interpret 
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offerings as bribes, which a sensible God should never en¬ 
courage. The temples are, to many of them, sinks of corruption, 
the edifices of superstition which may be turned to advantage 
by being converted into manufactories or schools or cinema halls. 
The Christian or the Mahommedan does not rail at his religion. 
If he does, he will be soon brought to order. The educated 
Hindu, on the other hand, takes advantage of the mild philosophic 
resignation of his co-religionists and attempts to rear his own 
self-importance and his reputation for independent judgment on 
the foundations laid in sceptical shallowness in the. darkness of 
ignorance. 

Defects in the Hindu outlook. 

Hindu fasts and ceremonies have become the targets for raillery 
and abuse. The Christian keeps his Christmas and Lent and 
Easter with undiminished ardour. The Mohammedan observes 
the Ramzan and the Bakrid with rigorous discipline. But 
what is the average educated Hindu doing ? He condemns the 
Vedas as being antiquated, the Smrithis as the outcome of 
Brahmin selfishness, and the Puranas as cock-and-bull stories. 
There are some who think that Sree Ramachandra was a wicked 
person in that he approved of JSita taking the ordeal by fire. 
Lord Krishna appears to them to have been a thieving boy and a 
clandestine lover. This kind of attitude from within is under¬ 
mining the structure of religious faith among the Hindus. The 
Christian or the Mahommedan sees good in his religion and in 
that alone. And the Hindu sees evil in his only. It seems to 
me that the crocodile’s tears shed by noisy reformers should never 
weigh with the reasonable section of the community. Reduced 
to lowest terms their advice is this. Do not become Maho- 
mmedans. Do not embrace Christianity. Be Hindus. But 
while remaining within the fold of Flinduism, take care that you 
do not believe in its antiquated and absurd doctrines. I would 
prefer proselytization to other religions to remaining in Hinduism 
without faith in its tenets and its practices. The opening of 
caste-Hindu temples to the Avarnas is the suggested way of 
strengthening Hinduism. Mahatma Gandhi has reiterated that 
the temple-entry movement is one of a religious character. This, 
means that faith should continue and should grow. “Love and 
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fear go with faith. Feeling is the soul of religion, creed is the 
body, the bone and’muscle, apart from which it could have no 
place or work in the world. Ritual is the garb in which it 
an ays itself.” The idea of improving religion without rituals 
can seldom be successful. Discipline of some kind is essential 
to progress. 

Caste no bar. 

1 have heard it said that orthodoxy will ’never permit the 
change of custom. But the History of India falsifies the statement. 
The stories of Nandanar and Kannappa Nayanar, of Nam Alwar 
and Thiruppan Alwar, attest the readiness of Saivaites and 
Vaishnavaits alike to relax the rule of birth in order to take with¬ 
in Hinduism the deserving members of communities in the lowest 
rungs of the ladder of caste. Some of the Sanatanists maintain 
that birth in a particular caste is the result of Karma. But the 
absorption of non-Aryans into the Hindu-Aryan society in blocks 
was common in the past. This has been certified by many 
eminent historians. The Sisunagas, Lichchavis and several 
I other ruling families in or near Magadha were not Indian Aryans. 
|by blood. They were hill-men of the Mangolian type resembl¬ 
ing the Tibetans, Gurkhas, Bhutias and other Himalayan tribes 
of the present day. Heliodorus, the envoy of king Antialkidas, 
dedicated a monolithic column to Vasudeva, a form of Vishnu. 
People with Greek names and in the service of Greek kings have 
become the followers of Hindu Gods. Many of the Rajput clans 
owed their descent to the upper ranks of the invading hordes of 
Hunas, Gurjaras, and Maitrakas. It has also to be borne in mind 
that the Moghul emperors of Delhi were permitted the luxury of 
taking Hindu wives from the most blue-blooded families. The 
re-conversion from Islam back to Hinduism is another instructive 
feature. In the early part of the 8th century, Caliph Umar 
compelled many Hindus in Sindh to embrace Mahommedanism. 
But they were re-admitted into the Hindu fold. In 1398 A D. 
the Bahmini Sultan Firoz Shah carried away 2,000 Hindu girls 
from Vijayanagar. But Dev Roy ransomed them and caused 
them to be restored to their former faith. This was 
possible notwithstanding that re-conversion from Islam was, under 
Mohammedan law, a crime punishable with death. In the 
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February number of the Calcutta Review there is an article contri¬ 
buted by Sri Rama Sharma of Lahore who observes thatfrom 
Sindh to Madura, from Gujerat to Kashmir, and from Benares 
to Thatta ” re-conversions were effected and the re-converted 
admitted to Hindu Society. According to the law of Karma it 
is only individuals who can work their way to a higher caste by 
re-birth. But we find whole communities were taken in notwith¬ 
standing the theory. 

The reasons for prohibition in early times are not far to seek. 
The lowest castes were then leading lives of poverty and 
squalor. The description of Chandalas’ houses in the Maha- 
bharatha is instructive, though perhaps overdrawn. Their food 
was unwholesome. The very utensils were filthy, and the 
people were ill-clad and unclean. But throughout the whole of 
India during the last hundred years, thanks to the policy of social 
reform encouraged by the British Government, their condition 
has improved in many directions. 

Advance in Travancore. 

In Travancore Pulayas and Parayas long remained in the 
position of slaves. They were bought and sold along with the 
land. They had no land of their own. Their economic weak¬ 
ness made it impossible for them to maintain any standard of 
cleanliness. The result was that their untouchability and un~ 
approachability continued. A hundred years of paternal Govern¬ 
ment by the illustrious ruiers of Travancore have improved the 
position of these helots. Sir P. Rajagopalachari, when he was> 
Dewan, nominated a Pulaya and a Paraya as members of the! 
Sree Moolam Popular Assembly. And the proud Nayar and 
the prouder Nambudiri were ready to rub shoulders with them. 
A large majority of schools were thrown open to Avarnas, and 
qualified representatives of the depressed classes were entertained 
in many departments of the public service. Thirty-five years 
ago, the Elavas, the most numerous and the best educated of the 
Avarna castes, were denied admission to the higher grades of j 
Government service. But all that has changed. The change 
has leavened their self-respect. Elavas and Nairs of position 
have shaken off the terrors of dining together though many are 
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still unwilling to do so. I have several times seen convivialities 
in which Brahmins also participated. 

Unapproachabilily has become a thing of the past while 
untouchability has heard its death-knell. The history of the 
Vaikom Satyagraha shows that people in general have not 
ceased to believe in the sanctity of that famous temple though the 
Avarnas who were excluded from some of the approach roads 
till 1923 are now permitted to use them, Among the witnesses 
examined by the Committee, there were but a few who said that 
sanctity has suffered. The Indanthuruthi Nambiatiri, one o 
them, who has actually abandoned worship in that temple, 
definitely stated that the sanctity of the God has suffered on 
account of the approach of the Avarna castes. Perhaps the 
Vaikom Satyagraha would have been more successful if those 
who conceived and guided the movement were persons who 
valued religion. On the other hand, most of the leaders and 
almost all the followers who bore the brunt of the struggle, were 
men who looked askance at it. The matter was further compli¬ 
cated by the fact that soi-disant leaders from outside Travancore 
were out here to condemn the authority of His Highness the 
Maharaja. Orthodoxy was attempted to be suppressed by the 
maxims of politics and rationalism. The movement therefore 
met with partial success only. 

A reasonable demand. 

There is another aspect of the question which I am here 
constrained to notice. It is asserted that in the interests of 
Hinduism itself the temples should be opened to all castes. The 
Avarna witnesses—the majority of them—say that worship 
offered from inside the temple is more efficacious than that which 
is offered from outside. The desire to enter temples is therefore 
a legitimate one. Unfortunately, however, some of the leading 
caste-Hindu supporters of the movement happen to be those who 
have been voicing their contempt for the temples and advising even 
the Savarna communities to keep out of them. The excesses of 
the advocates, however, should not prejudice the cause. The 
vast majority of the Avarna witnesses do not want the rituals to 
be modified, nor the Nivedyams (offerings of cooked rice) 
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abolished. They are not fdemandmg that the Brahmin priests 
should be driven away. They do not ask for a share in the 
management of temples. They do not claim that the worshippers 
should be allowed to touch the image of the deity. They only 
want that they should be. allowed to enter the temples and offer 
worship, along with the Savamas in the usual manner. 

I am not unaware of attitude of the some leaders of the 
Ezhava community in favour of Buddhism or of certain others 
against temple worship itself which, according to them, is an evil 
from which the community requires protection. Still others 
there are who want to become Christians. If religious 
convictions persuade an individual to seek the shelter of the 
church it is not proper to raise any obstacle in his path. But if 
it is a mere pretext or threat the caste-Hindus must be alive 
to it. 


Idolatry 

The condemnation of temple-worship stands on a different 
footing. Forms and ceremonies are essential to religion. The 
Christian church which is against idolatry respects the cross 
and the figure of thel Virgin Mary. The Mahommedan venerates 
the Crescent. Gautama Buddha, who rebelled against forms, 
ceremonies, and sacrifices, was deified and the whole of India 
was strewn with his images. Thus idolatry in some form or 
other appears to be necessary for the generation and consolida¬ 
tion of religious faith among ihe generality of human beings. 
The bulk of Avama witnesses knew their interests and advocated 
temple-entry without attributing to the deities and the temples 
the evils suggested by the so-called rationalists. They base 
their demand on faith. It is true that the removal of the badge 
of social inferiority is one of their objects. But that does 
not prejudice the demand. It only strengthens the claim to a 
considerable extent; for, a legitimate ambition should be en¬ 
couraged so long as it does not affect the rights and interests of 

others. It is a well known historical fact that religious reform 

and social progress have always gone on hand-in-hand. I am 
therefore of the emphatic opinion that the Avarnas should be 
permitted to enter temples for worship. 
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Certain Safeguards necessary. 

At the same time the ways of life of certain castes are far 
from being such as would, if admitted within temples, conduce 
to the popularity of temples or the maintenance of the faith of the 
Savarnas and even the Avarnas of the higher castes. There 
may be many Savarnas who are unclean in their habits. But 
the majority of them are clean. The presumption is that the 
latter are fit for entry, and, by allowing them to enter, the 
authorities are only continuing the prevailing practice. Not so 
with the Avarnas. In the case of certain Avarna communities 
the presumption has to be rebutted. If the question of entry 
was confined to Avarnas like the Elavas or the Nadars the 
solution would have been easier; for they have the means and 
the aptitude for cleanliness and they are educationally forward. 
But there are several other communities in an admittedly inferior 
position. Washing in the temple tank is a common preliminary 
to worship within. The tanks attached to most of the temples 
are very small, sometimes so small as to cover only about four or 
five hundred square feet in area and two or three feet in depth 
in summer. We are familiar with Miss Mayo’s condemnation 
ol the filth and squalor on the banks of the mighty Ganges at 
Benares. What then about our tanks ? They are even now 
dirty. The caste Hindus in Travancore number only eleven lakhs 
while the non-caste Hindus are 20 lakhs of whom a very high per¬ 
centage belong to the depressed classes. Promiscuous bathing 
in tanks is therefore likely to cause great inconvenience and 
irritation to‘ those who have been exercising the right. Our ob¬ 
ject should be to elevate the depressed classes and not to depress 
the elevated classes. All the earth- and the trees and the rocks 
in the Himalayas will not be sufficient to fill up the ocean. The 
lowering of ideals is hound to have a disastrous effect on all 
classes of the people. The safe-guards provided in the report are 
bound to diminish the difficulties. I would suggest, in addition 
that public charity and the resources of Government should be 
requisitioned to provide, for sometime to come, clean clothes to 
such members of the depressed classes as desire to enter temples. 
The ideas of hygiene should be spread among them as well as 
the ideas of religion and self-respect. If the advocates of 
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temple-entry are sincere in their feelings and genuine in their 
opinions the funds and engery required for the purpose will 
be forthcoming. The present condition of the depressed classes 
is not therefore an insurmountable obstacle to their being per¬ 
mitted to enter temples for worship. Unless, however, a goodly 
attempt is made to reclaim them from their ignorance and poverty 
the solution of the temple-entry question will not benefit them or 
the other classes. 


A warning. 

What Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the 
English Ministry of Health, observed with regard to physica 1 
conditions is applicable to moral and spiritual environments 
There it was the slum. Here it is the hut. That is all the 
difference. 

“The slum is beyond all question body-destroying and soul- 
deadening- It breeds disease and it encourages vice and it i 
peculiarly mischievous and dysgenic in child-life. Infectious 
and mortal disease has, in the slum, its supreme vocation, and 
there it both sows and reaps. Until we can abolish the slum¬ 
dwelling and slum-dweller we cannot hope to establish securely 
the national credit of good health. Let me add that the slum has 
a virulent progeny of evil in man’s body and though we abolish 
the slum and rehouse its inhabitants we must not expect im¬ 
mediate release. For, the slum-dweller will carry with him to 
the new house the physical disabilities and social habits in which 
we have bred him- Even re-housed he may soon die, not of the 
new house but of the old slum and the old habits and the 
weakened stamina and disease thus engendered. To live and 
flourish in the new house he must become acclimated to his 
altered environment.” What the Pulayas, Parayas and others 
want, and what the others want to give them, is not merely 
temple-entry in theoretic perfection but temple-entry as an item 
in the larger programme of material and moral improvement 
Sympathy towards them should proceed from the pockets and 
not merely from the lips or even from the heart. There is little 
use in keeping orchards near the crater when the lava has begun 
to flow upwards. The drum-and-trumpet methods of Hariian 
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uplift must therefore be vindicated by hygienic and economic 
endeavours, by sustained ventures. It is unfortunate that the 
depressed classes are depressed classes whether in the Hindu 
temple or the Christian church. Islam is perhaps the most demo¬ 
cratic of religions. But high birth is still a factor in Mahomedan 
society. To draw a distinction between the higher Avarnas and 
inferior Avarnas w ill spoil the cause of temple-entry altogether. 

Entry a concession. 

As at present advocated, temple-entry is not supported by 
the theory of ownership. Tbe Avarnas demand only the right 
of entry; not a legal right but only a moral right, as it is has 
been called, which every member of the “Hindu community” 
should possess. Nor is it to be confined to the Hindus in 
Travancore. Every Hindu, whatever his caste or nationality, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, or from any country in the 
world, man, woman, or child, must be permitted to enter temples 
for worship. The Bengalee or the Punjabi may have contri¬ 
buted nothing towards the endowment. He may not have been 
even in the contemplation of the founder. But a hospitable 
treatment is accorded to those who hail from distant parts of the 
country. There is no inquisitorial proceedings resorted to in 
order to discover their caste. Hundreds of people not entitled 
to enter must have utilised their incognito to break the rule of 
custom. So also must many Avarnas from Travancore have 
broken the rule when they visited the centres of religious life on 
the other side of the Ghats. The sanctity of the temples has 
not suffered for that reason. At any rate the faith of the 
orthodox has not suffered. Cataclysmal changes may lead to 
danger. But gradual modifications have frequently taken place. 
In fact they are being encouraged even by people belonging to 
the orthodox sections of the community. But the change must 
be effected with the approval of the caste Hindus in general. 
The change in custom must come after a change of heart. Ideas 
of reform should be disseminated among the people concerned. 
The Avarnas,. the depressed classes particularly, should be 
educated in the methods of a better life and a higher faith. 
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Funds wherefrom ? 

This would mean money, and it may be doubted in certain 
quarters whether sufficient funds will be avaiable for the purpose. 
There is no difficulty to secure the necessary amount of money. 
Travancore must take the lead. The assumption for manage¬ 
ment of numerous temples by Col. Munro a hundred and twenty 
years ago, along with their extensive properties, brought enor¬ 
mous sums of money to the coffers of the state. At that time, 
and for nearly a century afterwards, the Government asserted 
their right to devote Sirkar money to the maintenance of De- 
vaswoms in virtue of their position as a Hindu Government. 
The income of the temple properties was allowed to merge in the 
general revenues of the state. The lands belonging to the 
temples were assigned to the people, non-Hindus as well as 
Hindus, and assessed to public revenue. The Maharaja 
was the Defender and Protector of the Hindu faith and the 
Vicegerent of Sree Padmanabha. But as time went on, the non- 
Hindus and non-caste Hindus evinced an unfavourable attitude 
towards spending what they called public funds on caste Hindu 
temples. The Christians and the Mahomedans along with the 
non-caste Hindus agitated the question of their entertainment as 
officers in the Land Revenue Department of the Government. 
The management of temples till that time was in the hands of the 
revenue officers. In order to meet the political demand the 
Government resolved to take away the management of Deva- 
swoms from the Revenue Department. The intermingling of 
Devaswom properties and their incomes with the revenues of 
Government was going on for a hundered years. This could not 
be done any longer. Efforts were made to find out the amount. 
A calculation was attempted to be made of the yearly income 
from the lands of the assumed Devaswoms. Many of the old 
records had then ceased to exist. But from a few which were 
available it was found that 16 lakhs of rupees from the general 
reuenues would be a reasonable compensation to the Hindu Re¬ 
ligious Institutions. The fact was definitely mentioned in 
the Communique which was issued by Government along with 
the Royal Proclamation of 1097. Year after year there is a 
balance of accounts in favour of the Devaswom Fund constituted 
under that Proclamation, A portion of that surplus may with 
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advantage be devoted to the strengthening of the Hindu religion 
not to speak of the huge sums appropriated from the Devaswoms 
and their lands to meet the demands of the general administration 
in previous years. It is the barest justice. 

Government and Religion. 

I would put it on another ground as well. The preser¬ 
vation of the Established Church of England is an essential term 
in the Act of Union (6 Anne C VIII). That Church has been 
placed on an episcopalian footing in all the Colonies and Depen¬ 
dencies of Great Britain. In British India the Eccleciastical 
Department is maintained with the help of public funds. The 
Gove nment of India Act also provides for the expenditure of 
public money in payments to sects, persuasions or community of 
Christians not being of the Church of England or the Kirk of 
Scotland, for purposes of instruction, or the maintenance of 
places of worship. His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad is privileged to expend considerable sums of money 
for the spiritual benefit of the Mohamedans though the vast bulk 
of His Highness’s subjects are Hindus by religion. His 
Highness the Maha raja of Mysore makes liberal grants to Hindu 
religious institutions. There is another fact connected with 
Mysore whichiis of great importance as explaining the attitude of 
a former ruler who is generally believed to have been a bigoted 
Moslem. Tippu Sultan, it is recorded [in the Mysore Muzra 
Manual, issued a circular to his officers in the year 1790-1791 
in these terms, 

“ The temples are under your management. You are 
therefore to see that the offerings to the gods f and the temple 
illuminations are duly regulated, as directed, out of the 
Government grants. ’’ 

The Government and Hinduism. 

The case of the Hindu temples in Travancore is stronger 
than all these. The Christian Missions are, several of them, 
spreading a knowledge of the gospel with the income among other 
sums from the lands assigned to them by former Maha Rajas and 
Maha Ranees. Have not the Hindus the right to repayment of 
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at least a portion of the income from the lands and other property 
of the temples which were assumed by Government with the 
professed object of better management P A time has come in the 
history of the Hindu religion when the ordinary and occasional 
rituals in temples should not be the sole objects of our care. If 
eighteen lakhs of Hindus are left as they are without the right of 
temple-entry and the means of spiritual advancement, and ten 
lakhs of caste-Hindus are to continue without a proper know¬ 
ledge of the Hindu creed, the days of Hinduism cannot be 
long. There is no other state or province in India where the 
amelioration of the depressed communities was begun earlier 
than in Travancore. The prohibition of the teaching of the Vedas 
to persons not belonging to the ‘ twice-born ’ castes was changed 
by His Highness the late Maharaja years ago. To-day we 
find portions of the Veda taught, though' not as religion, to 
non-caste Hindus by Brahmin teachers in the Government 
Sanskrit College. Gayafri is now chanted by non-Dwijas. 
There can therefore be no manner of objection to convey to the 
masses of the Hindu population, especially those in a state of 
transition, a minimum knowledge of the great truths which are 
the foundations of Hindu faith. The Mantras pronounced by the 
priests possess a magical power and the elaborate rituals pres" 
cribed by the Tantras appeal to the eye and the heart. But an 
occasional discourse on religious topics even of a Puranic character 
and a reminder administered as to the necessity of adhering to moral 
principles which were observed by spiritual heroes, are bound 
to strengthen religious conviction and prevent transgression. 
Katha Kalakshepoms, Patakoms, Ottamthullals, Kathakalis, and 
silmilar demonstrations will be useful. These institutions have 
considerably deteriorated but not been completely effaced 
though a section of educated people are seen to dis¬ 
courage them as being antiquated, unnecessary, and absurd. 
If secular lectures, moral harangues, and cinema shows have 
an educative value the great lessons of the Puranas based on 
the actions and experiences of national heroes, whether incarna¬ 
tions or ordinary human beings, are bound to be useful in in¬ 
culcating-the ideas of religion into the rank and hie. Temple- 
entry without these preliminaries is bound to be barren of 
results favourable to the Non-caste Hindus. 
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Savarna Opinion. 

The opposition of the caste-Hindus may now be examined. 
It has been suggested by some of the witnesses whom we have 
examined before us that the Brahmins have an interest in maintain¬ 
ing the temples as close preserves of orthodoxy as they stand to 
benefit. Some of them earn small fees for performing religious 
ceremonies, while in most of the important temples in Travancore 
the feeding of Brahmins on a grand luxurious style during Utsavoms 
is a time-honoured institution. It is suggested that self-interest is 
the cause of Brahmin opposition. This view cannot be 
supported. The number of Brahmins who appeard before the 
Committee was 73. Of these 24 were in favour of temple entry 
being allowed while 49 were against it. ;Some of the most 
ardent advocates of the movement in British India are Brahmins, 
and there are not a few imTravancore who support it, The number 
of Nair witnesses examined was 203. Of these 163 are in favour 
of entry being allowed. Most of them are influenced by fairness 
and a desire to strengthen the Hindu religion. But some resent 
the differential treatment accorded to themselves within the 
temples. They are influenced by the fact that Brahmins are a 
privileged class and the admission of the Avarnas will, according 
to them, strike at the citadel of that privilege. This, however, is 
not a correct prognostication. The bulk of Avarna witnesses do 
not want to strike at the Brahmins. It is well-known that even 
in Jain temples the priests are generally Brahmins. I think that 
the opposition to temple-entry on the part of the Brahmins is the 
result of habit, perhaps of superstition, but not of mere self-interest* 
The Nanjinad Veflalas are, like the Nairs, in favour of entry 
being permitted- I have instanced the case of the Nairs and 
Nanjinad Vellalas as they together form the bulk of the caster 
Hindu communities in Travancore. 

There is another set of figures which is instructive. 
The Committee’s questionnaire was addressed to; a very 
large number of people by name. Of these, 468 Savarnas are 
for entry being given while 325 are against it. The question¬ 
naire was also published in the Government Gazette and the 
public requested to send in their answers. In pursuance to this 
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invitation 1874 persons have forwarded their answers. 
Of these, 636 are in favour and 1,238 are opposed to change. 
The questionnaire was addressed to 483 Ezhavas, 132 Nadars 
167 Pulayas and 261 persons of other castes. Answers were 
received only from 92 Ezhavas, 15 Nadars, 7 Pulayas and 15 
other castes. This is a poor percentage of response. Of these, 
4 Eazhavas and one Pulaya are for a middle course. The others 
are for full entry, f. e., up'to the Sopanum. The witnesses 
examined by the Committee show, as stated above, a different 
result. Even this would show that, at any rate, opinion is divided. 
Of the 325 Savarnas examined, 238 favour entry and ' only 87 
oppose it. The Avaifna witnesses advocate entry. But that only 
means that they would fain have the right granted to them. In 
the present state of the law and "custom governing worship in 
caste-Hindu temples it is the opinion of caste-Hiudus that should 
count. The witnesses were cross examined in considerable 
detail, but most of them have adhered to the principles expoun¬ 
ded. There are a few with fantastic notions. Some are 
against ritualism of all kinds while a few express a severe dis¬ 
approval of all forms of what they call idolatry. A small 
number of them again are for diverting the temple funds to edu¬ 
cation! and other secular purposes. It is onlyithe view of those 
who believe in the efficacy of temple-worship which shoud be 
considered. The majority of them are for permitting the' 
Avarnas to enter temples for worship. It has to be acknowled¬ 
ged that the opinion is entitled to great weight. 

The angle of vision. 

But the opinion of the other school cannot be disregarded. 
Several'witnesses have come forward to say that their main 
motive is to prevent proselytization of the depressed communities 
to other religions. These other religions encourage faith' in 
their teachings. A phalanx well-drilled and well-organised is 
sure to make its way through any array of undisciplined 
soldiers, however deep. Other religions invite the unwilling 
by hopes, promises, and sometimes by blandishments. Orthodox 
Hinduism raises barriers between caste-Hindus and non-caste 
Hindus and sets a premium on the latter to desert the faith. 
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1 he census figures of Travancore make this clear. 


Year. 

Percentage of 
Hindus. 

Percentage of 
Christians. 

Percentage of 
Mohamedans. 

1816 

83 

12 

4-6 

1881 

73 

20 

6-1 

1901 

69'9 

23-6 

6-5 

1931 

61-6 

31-5 

6’9 


In other words , during the period of a little more than fifty 
years, the Hindus increased *■ 5'6 times, the Christians 14'3 and 
Mohamedans 8*4 times. 


The difficulties are accentuated by the attitude of certain 
educated sections of the Hindu community. The present state of 
Hindu society affords ample scope for free thinking and irrever¬ 
ence. This is said to be a scientific age. But science is not 
really opposed to religion. The best days of indigenous Indian 
science were those of profound religious faith and rigorous dis¬ 
cipline. T here was no scientific work on any subject written in 
those days which did not begin with an invocation to the 
Almighty. The majority of western scientists are men of deep 
piety. But the interposition of western science has caused such 
an attitude of mind among many Hindus that Hindu theology is 
looked upon as a kind of Arabian Nights with weird stories and 
absurd practices. The Hindu fold is something akin to that in 
Macaulay’s narrative of the Persian fable of Zohak, “ cursed 
with one principle of sensation and two of volition, self-loathing 
and self-torturing, made up of parts which are driven by a frantic 
impulse to inflict mutual pain, doomed to feel whatever they 
inflict, divided by irreconcileable hatred, yet blended into 
an indissoluble harmony.” 1 he mischievous elements can 
be removed and harmony restored only by the inculcation of true 
faith into the minds of all persons, male and female, young and 
old. The admission into temples should be regarded not as a 
civic or political right but a spiritual privilege, perhaps a funda¬ 
mental spiritual right. 

Politics and religion. 

A few witnesses have admitted that the desire for temple- 
entry on the part of Avarnas and the encouragement given to them 
by ffie Savarnas are but the off-shoots of a general political 
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movement. That argument would only push the matter very much 
further than it would otherwise go. The activities of mankind 
can nevfer be confined within water-tight compartments. The 
upheavals in history ought to help us. The age of Pericles was 
an age of all-round progress. The Shunga usurpation in 
Magadha was supported by the forces of Hindu reaction against 
Buddhism. Under the Guptas of Ujjain and Malwa flourished 
poets and'astronomers, like Kalidasa and Aryabhatta, whose work 
supplemented the military conquests of Samudragupta. In the 
“ spacious times ” of Queen Elizabeth, the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada was the defeat of Roman Catholicism. The success of 
Martin Luther in the cause of the Reformation was mainly -due 
to the development of a political consciousness in Germany 
against the pretensions of the Papacy |in temporal as well as in 
religious concerns,. while the desire for the unification of the 
cantons of Switzerland pushed up Zwingli as a religious 
reformer. The same 'may be said of Calvin. Politics and 
religion were blended in the programme of the great ShivajL 

The removal of social evils is a legitimate part of Politics ; 
and it is worthy of note that the greatest religious reformers in all 
parts of the world came from the lo wer or the lowest ranks of 
the people. Even prophets and incarnations appear to have 
followed the same rule. The tending of cows, sheep, or camels 
is intimately associated with the names of Sri Krishna, Jesus 
Christ and Mahommed. Satyakama Jabala of the Chandogya 
Upanishad and Kavasha of the Taitiriya Brahmana were born in 
the lowest Strata of society. Vyasawasthe son of a Kaivartha 
woman, Parasara of a Chandala out-caste, and Vasishta of a fallen 
woman. But the world has accepted their doctrines and assimi¬ 
lated their teachings. It is a rule of natural law that the best 
emotions are the result of personal experience of suffering. The 
non-caste Hindus are therefore justified in attempting to 
advance their position. And it will be too much to expect 
that they would not take advantage of political conditions 
which are favourable. The attitude of the caste-Hindus is 
equally justifiable as they evince a genuine desire to create 
a religious and perhaps a national solidarity by removing 
the harriers between castes which obstruct ordered progress. 
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Politics may, go band in hand with religion. But the demands 
of politics divorced from religious faith should not be satisfied at 
the expense of spiritual interests. 

Sentiment., 

The rules of exclusion have come into being for the pro¬ 
tection of human interests, feelings, and perhaps superstitions, and 
not for the preservation of the puissance and glory of God. The 
Almighty, who is power and bliss, absolute and indivisible, can¬ 
not be contaminated by approach or by touch. The sacred 
literature of the Hindus does not say that in the life to come, 
whether in heaven or in hell, rewards and punishments merely 
follow the rules of caste. It is not suggested that caste follows a 
person to the next world. There is sanctity attached to temples 
belonging to the Avarnas as to those of 'the Savarnas. The 
same Jesus Christ is worshipped in the churches established 
for the use of die depressed class Christians as in those used 
by the members of the higher orders with better means and 
greater cleanliness. The differential treatment is only for the 
sake of convenience and comfort, and perhaps a feeling of 
vanity. In the consideration of this question, therefore, the 
most important aspects centre round the feelings and senti¬ 
ments of those who have been enjoying rights and privileges as 
permitted by law and custom. Change by conciliation 
is the great principle of state-craft and social reform. If public 
opinion and the power of the state are zealous in respecting the 
religious suscesptibilities of sects and persuasions which are 
numerically small, is it not equally the duty of the state and of 
public opinion to prevent the tyranny of numbers and secular 
logic over those who happen to entertain views and practices 
which are conservative or orthodox? It is all the more so 
when opinions are sharply divided. Persuasion, reasoning, appeal, 
and ceaseless persistence must be employed to change the angle 
of vision. 

An instance in point. 

I 

If any form of coercion is employed, the result will be that 
an appreciable section of caste-Hindus will keep out of temples 
rather than suffer an affront, an injury to their religious con¬ 
science, in violation of the laws of the land. What occurred in 
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the Arcor temple in the Taluk of Shertallai is significant. A few 
members of the weaving > community of Pattaryas, entered the 
temple against custom. The High Court of Travancore pro¬ 
nounced its verdict that the entry was not unlawful. Thereafter 
the caste Hindus have ceased to worship there. The non-caste 
people are also keeping out. The fact has been made clear by 
some of the witnesses and there is no rebutting evidence on the 
other side. There are many among the witnesses examined who 
state that, if free and unrestricted entry is allowed to all castes, 
they would abandon the temples altogether. One may not appre¬ 
ciate their logic but one must respect the sentiments which have 
been nurtured iby 'immemorial custom and protected by law. 
Others, and a good many of them, maintain that, if the orthodox 
section is so unreasonable and unable to appreciate the forces at 
work, they may be allowed the luxury of keeping out. This 
means that, in order to give temple-entry to Avarnas, a large, at 
any rate, a considerable, number of those who have been 
accustomed to worship in temples should be goaded to secede. 
This certainly is not the way of bringing about harmony between 
the Various divisions of the Hindu society. 

Why not worship God at home? 

It is possible that an argument may be advanced by the 
advanced school that the abandoning of temples will not prejudice 
their religious practices as they can have temples or places of 
worship in their own homes. This is mere theory and must ever 
remain such. In 'the first place, there is the financial obstacle. 
Except in the houses of princes and lords the accommodation is 
poor. The making and consecration of the image are costly, the 
ceremonies prescribed being elaborate and expensive. In an age 
of co-operative effort and common production and distribution, 
when, in every civilised country, the citizens are advised to pool 
their resources in their own interests and those of the State, the 
idea of encouraging the construction, dedication, and consecra¬ 
tion of temples in every home cannot fail to provoke a smile. 
The argument is ingenious, perhaps plausible, but not at all 
correct. Many are the witnesses who assert that the sanctitiy of 
a temple is in direct proportion to the number of worshippers. 
The importance of the temples of Benares, Jagannath, Guruvayur, 
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Vaikom and Anaritha Sa'yanam is mainly due to the ever-increas¬ 
ing number of devotees who throng to those sacred centres of 
religious inspiration and spiritual satisfaction. If every man is to 
have a temple in his own house, the spirit of fraternity will be 
lost by the deterioration of impressive rituals and the sordid 
selfishness of scattered proprietors. 

The Christian or Mohammadan does not construct a church 
or a mosque in his own home. Public worship has its own 
advantages in cultivating brotherliness in addition to the intensi¬ 
fication of religious faith. The Jains and the Buddhists who 
attach the greatest importance to moral values believe in 
conjoint prayer. The Avarnas themselves demand temple- 
entry mainly with a view to eradicate the evils of un- 
touchability and unapproachability, and to establish social equality 
with the Savarnas in the right of common worship along with 
them. That object will be clean frustrated if the orthodox desert 
the temples. The gay hope of the former, fed by fancied privi¬ 
leges, will soon change into listless apathy. Thus, -to drive the 
caste-Hindus or a considerable'section of them avyay from the 
temples is to proceed in a vicious circle. It is therefore to the 
advantage of all parties Concerned to conciliate the orthodox, 
teach them the evils of the existing system, and enlist their co¬ 
operation by persuasion and appeal. Otherwise the results will 
be different from the anticipations. 

The Avarnas also witl be prejudiced. 

The secession of caste-Hindus will be to the prejudice of 
the Avarnas themselves. It is the ways of life and the wayS of. 
worship, the feeling of equality generated in the depressed classes 
of the Avarnas which should weld the castes into a homogeneous 
whole. The religious conceptions themselves will have to bfe 
leavened by the caste Hindus. Certain castes at the bottom- of ^ 
the social organisation cannot afford to give up their gods, threw' 
memories, and their associations all at once. If people who are 
aceUstdmed to worship Bhairavari, Chathan, Karuman arid Chudala- 
madan and other manifestations of terror-inspiring divinity Were 
suddenly wearied from their habitual l exercises and advised to 
wor*3h$p Vishnu or Subramririia, substituting love for fear, the 
restiff Wriald be‘ disastrous. Evriri the soft iriusic in our te&plmt 
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would be considered inferior to rougfli, primitive strains which 
are their own. It follows that, if temple-entry is allowed to all 
classes of non-caste Hindus, they must be taught habits of 
cleanliness and a gradual change effected in their religious con¬ 
ceptions in order to bring them into conformity with those of the 
ca'ste-Hindus. Nor should their further education be neglected. 

Faith, Discipline and Sanctity. 

As matters stand at present, the temples are the only solace 
of millions of Hindus. If anything is done which will directly 
or indirectly affect their sanctity in the estimation of the votaries 
the cause of the Hindu religion is bound to fail. Chaitanya, for 
example, broke down caste restrictions and denied the sanctity of 
temples. This led to gross evils. “ Fallen women and Parayas 
swelled the ranks of his religion with the result that the allegory 
of Radha and Krishna was made an excuse for the practice of 
immorality. Many of the sects adopted the practices of the 
Tantriks or Shaktas and fell into those very sins which moved 
the teacher’s wrath.” Some of the Kabit Panthis became so 
degraded that in 1862, the Bombay High Court found that their 
religious teachers claimed to receive from devotees the Jus ptima 
nockte. There are instances in the contemporary annals of 
Hinduism which would strengthen this view. Blit the above 
examples are sufficient. In order to guard against the deteriora¬ 
tion of faith, a religious convention becomes absolutely necessary. 
There is Ao room for the cry of Travancore for the Travancoreans 
in this matter. The whole of India must derive spiritual light 
from their interpretation of the texts of the Srutis, the Smrithis, and 
the Agates. 

The suggestion of an ambitious convention like fhis should 
not have the effect of delaying the solution. Travancore may co¬ 
operate with others. It may even take the leading pat t. But a 
Pdrishat should be called even il others do not co-operate. Manu 
has recommended such a course. Yagnavalkya has laid down 
the wise rule that rules of conduct may be modified if they are 
found to be prejudicial to the interests of the world or hateful to 
mankind. But the ohange of law is a differeht thing ft6m fhfe 
legislative machinery. 
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Constitutional law and practice. 

I cannot omit to mention in this connection that the enuncia¬ 
tion by certain persons of the principle that the Sovereign should 
straight away issue a Proclamation permitting the entry of non¬ 
caste Hindus into the temples exclusively used by the caste Hindus 
is wrong in law. In one sense the Sovereign is the highest legis¬ 
lative, judicial, and religious authority. In r secular legislation. His 
Highness the the Maharaja is assisted by two Chambers of the 
people’s representatives. Proclamations are issued only in certain 
subjects and in exceptional circumstances. In cases decided by 
a Full Bench of the High Court, the decree is passed by His 
Highness the Maha Raja and the Judges only advise the Sove¬ 
reign. But the Sovereign does not call for the records and 
decide the cases himself. The Prerogative of the Sovereign to 
pass laws independent of the Legislative Council is a principle 
which was upheld by 'the High Court many years ago but 
religion is a more difficult subject than law. 

An invitation to the king to reform religion su o mo to is im¬ 
proper both under eastern and western constitutional law. 
Mr. K. P Jayaswal in his book on Hindu Polity has collected 
a number of texts which prove that the Abhisheka and the Coro¬ 
nation Oath is a covenant between the king and his people. By 
the formulae recited on that occasion, he is endowed with royal 
authority. Manu says that the king should be true to his corona¬ 
tion oath and follow the Sastras. ‘‘ Even Asoka’s family who 
had accepted heterodox philosophies could not interfere with the 
orthodox and sacred coronation laws." The king was above 
everybody else but not above the law. In religious matters he had 
the benefit of the talents of the Furohit who was learned in the 
Vedas and its Angas, in astrology and in politics. We learn 
from the Puranas that no Hindu king, Janaka, Dasaradha, or 
Udhishtira ever questioned the wisdom of his spiritual 
preceptors, \Vasishta, Shadananda, and other Maharshis. The 
mightiest rulers respected their advice. The Puranas may be 
consigned to oblivion by the ill-educated exponents of modern 
popular science. But the greatest men of learning and distinction 
in countries which are the nurseries of science have yielded their 
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respect to the spiritual superiority of the men of religion, the 
ordained bishops. Speaking of sacraments in the Christian church 
and of the special knowledge and fitness of ministers, Gladstone 
says : “ First because of the high and mysterious nature of the 
connection between their outward form and of their substance 
and of the blessings they convey, we should expect to find them 
in the hands of those whose function in life it is especially to 
know and guard the treasures of Christianity. Secondly because 
they are not to be imparted to all men irrespectively of their 
spiritual qualifications : but their right reception is to be connected 
with a sound faith and a holy life.” A monarch may be . a 
marvel of piety but the demands of secular Government are 
bound to make frequent inroads on his iapas and even on his 
religious studies. These are not the days of theocracy. It will 
be unfair to kings and to the world to invite them to solve the 
knotty problems of faith and ceremonial. Nor is the general 
public competent to decide them. “ The administration of civil 
laws, by which social order and the commonwealth subsist, is 
not laid open to the society at large, but is entrusted and confined 
to those who are presumably most competent; and in like manner, 
but with reasons greatly enhanced in force, we never could 
expect that in the right use of the sacraments upon which the 
admission and continuance of membership in the church depend, 
would be free alike to the vicious and the faithful, to the ignorant 
and the instructed.’’ 

Special knowledge and fitness. 

The temples are institutions which had been constructed and 
consecrated in conformity with the rules of the Agamas. The 
earlier temples continue to exist and are regarded as sacred because 
of their ratification by the Agamas express cr implied. By the 4th 
century after Christ, their authority became general throughout 
India. The Savarnas and Avarnas believe that there is sanctity in 
the temples. Hence it is that the latter desire to secure entry therein. 
To neglect the rules of the Agamas, to travel over other books and 
discover weapons to strike at them is not the proper course to be 
adopted in an. attempt to reform the customs of the Hindus and 
improve their religion. 
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Religious problems cannot be solved and practices cannot be 
modified by persons who look into the’question underthe authority 
of a limited power-of-attorney and without adequate training. 
The Government cannot delegate to the Temple Entry Committee 
more authority than it possesses. I maintain that the Government 
of Travancore has no authority to reform religion, its principles 
or its practice, though His Highness the Maha Raja possesses 
large powers as a Hindu Sovereign. The Proceedings appoint¬ 
ing the Committee was published under the hand of Mr. K. George, 
who was then Chief Secretary to Government And Mr. T. Austin 
was the Dewan. This shows that it was in the ordinary course 
of official business the appointment was made and not in the 
exercise of the extraordinary powers which His Highness might 
exercise in the interests of the Hindu faith. The matter is not 
one of arbitration. If it was, the jurisdiction would have been 
different. It was political expediency rather than religious 
motives which prompted the Government to refer the question to 
ffie Committee. We were asked to consider, among other sub¬ 
jects, the bearing of the principles and practices of the Hindu 
religion on the question of temple-entry. This means the Com¬ 
mittee has had no authority given to it to modify the rules of die 
Smritis and the Agamas. We cannot, therefore, arrogate to our¬ 
selves that authority. The Committee found that there is a large 
volume of opinion in favour of the change. But if the Agamas 
contain rules preventing it, the Committee may only bring both 
facts to the notice of Government ; and the Sovereign may, if 
pleased, convene a competent body. 

Precedents. 

Those who are in favour of die Sovereign promulgating at 
once a law permitting temple-entry to the Avarnas cite a number 
of ‘ precedents \ They are :— 

1. The abolition of Sati. 

2. The stopping of the Devadasi system. . 

3. The .prohibition of Poorapattu. 

4. The prohibition cf animal sacrifice in temples. 

5. The pa ssing of laws like the Namboodiri, die Kshatriya, 

the Nair and the Ezhava Regulations- 
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The argument is that, following what was done before, The 
present question may be decided and the inequalities removed by 
His Highness the Maha Raja. I shall first examine the alleged 
precedents. 

Sati. 

Sati has no sanction in the Vedas. Manu does not mention 
it. It is not mentioned in Kautilya or Vatsyayana. Yajnavalkya 
(4th century a. d.) talks of chaste women as being firmly united 
with their husbands in love and in performing good deeds. She 
should conquer emotion by good conduct. Such a wife becomes 
happy after death (1. 87). The word used is Pretya, i. e„ after 
death, not death by Sati or by suicide. Methathithi, the earliest 
known commentator of Manu, condemns Sati in strong terms. 
Paitinasi prohibits it to Brahmin widows. So do many other 
texts to Brahmin women, those who are pregnant, mothers with 
young children, and widows whose husbands died at distant places. 
Vignanesvara definitely prohibits Brahmin women performing 
Sati. Anacharanirnaya (V. 26) prohibits Sati in Malabar. 
Some of the later Smritis e. g-, Hareeta and Vyasa, however, 
praise Sati, but make it purely optional- Vishnu (5th century 
A. r>.) leaves it as optional (XXV. 14). As. against these, the 
later Parasara Smriti eulogises Sati and die still later Angiras 
makes it obligatory. A text of Brihaspati, whose Smriti work is 
lost, has been relied on as an authority for Sati. Sati is suicide. 
Any form of suicide is against the Hindu religion and comes 
within the denunciation in the Mahabharata. The practice was 
never adopted by Brahmins and it appears to have been grafted 
on Hindu society by warlike foreign races like the Scythians, the 
Sakas, the Pahlavas and the Huns. The Harshacharita of Bana 
and the Rajatharangini of Kalhana make references to Sati. 
From that and other facts. Dr. Jolly concludes that the practice 
was confined to royal dynasties. The widows of the Rajas of 
Vijianagar were constrained to throw themselves on the funeral 
pyre of their husbands. In Moghul times the murder of brothers 
and their, dependents became a common device to save the reign¬ 
ing emperor from rivalry. Nor was the practice uncommon in the 
court of Ava till king Thebaw’s time. But there are instances 
on the other side of the line. Ahalya Bai not only survived her 
husband, Mulhar Rao Holkar but guided the administration of 
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the country. She was considered an Avatar. She-’ Oould*not 
have been so honoured if Sati had a compulsory basis in-'the 
Sasiras. 

Narada recognised the mother as the guardian of children 
whose father was dead. Thus Sati had no foundation in the older 
sacred books. No penalty was prescribed for the emission to 
perform it. On the other hand, the general opinion was that’ it 
was an inhuman practice. 

The British Government interested themselves in its abolition' 
And how did that Government do it ? They collected information 
from their executive officers. They consulted Pandits and 'made 
themselves sure that Sati had no binding authority in the religious 
literature of the Hindus. They then referred the 'matter to-the 
judiciary for their opinion. It was found that the practice was not 
general, that it was discountenanced among the upper and educated 
classes and that it was never permitted by the foreign govern¬ 
ments in India. And yet Lord Amherst wrote. 

“I am not prepared to recommend an enactment ‘pfahibiting 
Suttee altogether. I must strongly confess, though at the risk of 
being considered insensible to the enormity of the evil, that I 
am inclined to recommend our trusting to the progress "now 
making in the diffusion of knowledge among the'natives' for the 
gradual suppression of this detestable superstition.” 

When, however, Lord William Benlinck pushed the 'long- 
•wished-for reform ahead he was only applying the-well-ascer¬ 
tained principles of the Dharmasastras. In the very preamble of 
the Act it was stated that the practice of Sati was not .only 
revolting to the feelings of human nature but also that 1 it iwas 
■nowhere enjoined by the religion of the Hindus as an imperative 
duty. ' The abolition of Sati is thus no useful precedent. 

The Devadasi system, Poorappattu and Animal Sacrifices. 

The abolition of the Devadasi system, and the'pYbhibiliort of 
Peo.'appattu .and animal sacrifices in certain - tempIesrdS'-ftbfthke 
the'matter any further. The scope of those changes 1 Wat-different. 
The-Devadasi system-was the result of a policy pursued 1 by 'Indian 
ruler's in Ji 6rder to secure the best music-aiid the-bfest'-'datehkig'in 
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temples The Devadasis repaired to temples to pursue their/ 
legitimate vocation and not to ply any nefarious trade in the sight of 
therimage’ or within the temple walls. All those who follow the 
profession of singing and dancing are not necessarily of depraved, 
character.’ 1 have perused the proceedings of Government on the 
subject . There is no mention therein as to the vices of the 
Devadasis. The abolition of the system was due to its deterio- 
ratiftnu. It might have been necessitated by financial or other 
considerations. It might have been the result of a deterioration 
in aesthetic sense. If men and women of doubtful private 
character are respected in public life in the ebullition of patriotic 
sentiments^and if the younger generation is encouraged to shape 
their ideals according to their advice, one does not see any reason 
why the chances 'of serving God and satisfying the aesthetic 
cravings of the worshippers should be denied to the Devadasis on 
the strength of a vague, presumption or a fashionable idea. 

The policy which underlay the stopping of Poorapattu in 
the temple, at Sherthala does not help the argument for direct 
State-intervention in the matter under reference. The songs 
were obscene and they caused annoyance to many. The ribald 
songs were not sung within the temple. But the occasiaigjwas 
availed of by some persons to lampoon respectable men and women, 
to iise the worst billingsgate, and insult the spectators. Drinking 
and .'obscene language acted and reacted on each other. There 
is no authority in the Agamas or in the Tantrasamuchaya author¬ 
ising or approving of the practice. The practice therefore came 
within the forbidden ground of the Penal Code. The inhabitants 
of tbe .locality .made repeated efforts to stop it. Representations 
were made in the Sree Mulam Popular Assembly. Memorials 
were submitted to the Government. These facts show that the 
reasons which weighed with the Government in abolishing 
Podfappattu do not exist in the case of the right of caste Hindus 
to worship God .in their own temples to the exclusion of others. 
TJtere is no gross immorality in such exclusion, nothing obscene in 
it. The Avarnas themselves want to retain their temples as their 
own property. They permit Savarnas to worship therein. That 
indulgence or concession is of little value in the present case ; for, 
the Savarnas are-not lower to them in caste., and their admission. 
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enhances* the prestige of the temples. But the lower Avarnas 
were not being treated with any generosity. The incident in the 
Ezhava temple at Moothakunnam, spoken to by several witnesses, 
shows that even to-day the prejudice exists. There is no greater 
name in the history of religious movements in Kerala during the 
last hundred years than that of Sri Narayana Guruswami. But he 
did not lend his support to temple-entry in any appreciable manner. 
The exclusion of Avarnas from caste-Hindu temples cannot 
therefore be considered to be a grossly iimmoral) or indecent 
practice nor does the abolition of Poorappattu afford a parallel 
or a precedent. 

The question of animal sacrifices had been dealt with supra 
in some of its aspects. How far the Government was justified in 
prohibiting it is a matter of opinion. The question is whether 
the directions in the Sastras should be followed. If mistakes 
had been committed on previous occasions, it does not follow 
that the list should be added to, 

Sea-Voyage. 

The withdrawal of the restrictions on England-returned 
men and women is cited as another precedent which would 
justify change in matters connected with worship in temples. 
It was much debated in Committee. A few observations are 
necessary on this point. The so-called rule of prohibition in 
Travancore must have arisen in the following manner. In the 
old days there was no instance of a high-caste Hindu from 
Travancore going to foreign countries in ships; Some thirty-five 
years ago an England-returned Cochiinite was prohibited from 
entering the temples in that state. In view of that, perhaps, the 
Travancoreans in a similar position did not venture to assert or 
demand the right of entry. It was apprehended that those whb 
mooted the question would come in for displeasure on the part of 
the orthodox authorities. England-returned men did not interest 
themselves in the matter. They could worship God in their own 
independent way with or without visible symbols. Their wives 
and children were not under any disability. The position was 
illogical but thingslwent on like that. 
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1 shall now consider the ancient texts bearing on the point. 
There are no texts in the earlier Smrities or in the Agamas 
which make sea-voyage a cause of permanent pollution or an in¬ 
expiable offence preventing entry into temples. The only passage 
in Manu (III. I 58) is that which prohibits the voyagers to take 
part in Sraddhas. They are classed along with teachers, priests, 
officers of the king, money-lenders, physicians, shopkeepers, and 
a host of others. None of these classes is prohibited from entering 
temples. The offence, if it was one, was but venial and could 
be expiated by ordinary pruyaschithams. Those persons did not 
lose their caste. In Sraddhas, however, the idea is that what 
remains of the food, the Pithirshishtam is to be participated in by 
the members of the family. Hence the privilege was hedged round 
by ■ stringent rules. It is interesting to note that persons with 
black teeth or deformed nails were also excluded. 

Manu’s work of collection and compilation of the laws was 
done before the 2nd century after Christ. But people did go to 
sea after that. In the third century Hindu culture in Cambodia 
and other places in the Malaya Archipelago reached its high- 
water mark. The largest Vishnu temple now in existence is in 
Angkhor in Cambodia while the Siva temple in Java is one of 
the largest. In Champa and Combodia, Sanskrit was the official 
language. The Indians who went out to those regions did not do 
so on account of religious persecution like the Pilgrim Fathers 
who proceeded to America. They must have gone there to make 
money as people now proceed to South Africa and elsewhere. 
But the intercourse and the relationship with those who remained 
in India were kept up. This was some time after Manu. Thus 
the text of Manu and subsequent practice negative the theory of 
exclusion. 

The sea was not a taboo. On the other hand it was held 
sacred as it is done, even now by most Hindus, not merely the 
orthodox Hindus. Women in their periods do not touch the sea, 
much less bathe in it. And the males themselves perform sea- 
bath as a religious ablution. The discouragement of sea-voyage 
must have been due to a desire to prevent defilement of .the 
sacred waters. .The sea was a Theertha. Filth of any 

ind was not to be passed into it. There where other 
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reasons besides;' In the course of a longvoyage'-batbs would 
bedifficult and forbidden food mighthave tobe tafcenin violation" < 
of the rales of caster But these* difficulties might be removed by *- 
special arrangement as may be seen from the- course followed by 
certain'Indian Princes and iChiefs and other orthodox, men- of 
wealth 'andrposition when they proceed to Europe. This is not a 
recent innovation. It may be argued that even though some- 
boob may: be cited tti show that long and habitual sea-voyage 
causes forfeiture of certain special rights, it has nothing to do with J 
thei«admission-ijrtotemples.- 

This view is supported* by historical facts. Rajendra -*■- 
Ch'ola<( 12th century) led his naval forces to Pegu beyond their 
sea*~ vVeera Kerala -Vurma- Raja of the Cochin royal: familyv 
proceeded to Colombo - along'with another prince- and; • the 1" 
Paliath Atchan, The great and -good Karthigai .Thkunal 
Maha Raja.of -Travancore visited Rameswaram.. So did ‘His 
Highpess Vishakhom Thirunaf Maha Raja. The crossing .was 
effected by means of, boatst .. There is no doubt a text .which 
says- that a voyage will entail'evil consequence only if .one remains 
in a ship for more - than three- nights.. - One of, the passengers , 
might .with impunity do some forbidden act of a serious nature 
on the first day while another might keep his .orthodoxy but , 
remain in the. ship for more than three nights. It would be 
unreasonable to punish the latter and absolve the former. Sea-, 
voyage, may therefore be taken to be a legitimate act. All ‘ the 
rules in all the .Smrithies should not be imported into the Agamas , 
and availed of in discovering some authority prohibiting seat 
voyage. There is a continuous custom in favour of the view that . 
such vbyages did not entail any loss of status so far as temple- 
worship was concerned. There is strong evidence of that custom 
froM<time* ^immemorial-and iri.compariively modern times* ranging 
from! tbevl2th :century to the present: day a- The wives and-r 
chikkenrof England<-reWrnedi men were being admitted withini. 
thejitemplfatownsbefore-the :resteictian,*.>whichlwasv supposed,:to .<■ 
hav^essasted,-* was -withdrawn:. Thus theicbangeiin. custom ,-whiob:. 
wasropoilywackmawledgeda was oiily>an affirmatiotfwf an -joldu*. 
praficefeandn^eannotcbe *viewed rasa precedent. 
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New Laws. 

The passing of the Nambudiri Regulation, the Kshatriya 
Regulation, the Nayar Regulation and the Ezhava Regulation 
are not legislative precedents justifying a Royal Proclamation 

• declaring the temples open to all classes as contended by some of 
my colleagues. The Bills which become Regulations were 

. passed by the Legislative Council before they were- submitted to 
the Sovereign for his approval. His Highness the Maha Raja 
had therefore the benefit of a careful discussion of die subject by 
the members of a duly constituted Representative Assembly. 
The legislation referred to above does not establish the position 
that the Agamas and customs might be modified by the Sovereign 
without the advantage of a consultation with- a competent body 
of the men of religion. On the other-hand, if the Regulations 
are relevant as instances, the machinery adopted in passing them 
is equally relevant Thus the advice of a religious body is 
indispensable. 

Social reform. 

The gradual- -amelidrationofthe social "condition of - ; the 

- depressed classes was emphasised in the discussions 1 in Committee 
. and special reference was made to the abolition of slavery, theg#ant 

of free passage to the Avarnas through the public:highroads,.and 
• the liberty of wearing such clothes and ornaments as they liked. 

• .'AH -this was done ■ more than a hundred years , ago. ---These 
... instances only attest -the readiness of Government to respects the 
. .fundamental, civic rights of the people whatever be .theiri caste. 
(They are-riotreligious questions. They are not more-germaneto the 

•; present>subject Aan the-opening of new roads.for-wheeled-traffic, 
; .-the-admission of Avarna boys and girls into therschoolsjnaintained 
--with--public--funds, < the invitation of prominent noh-castfe Hindus 

- to..public Governmental functions, thetsupply. of - water—^nd 
{--electricity at the usual rates to. caste-.Hindus,iaom-caste -Hindus 
<--and non-Hindus alike,and.theadmission.offSavarnas-and Avarnas, 
-i-both men and women, to work in the PalUvasal Electrie-Seheme. 

It tsmaintained thatahy-body of persons“who arS^ablc to 
> "nndhrstand the relevant -facts' and- come to a^reasonablericon- 
** 1 t4ttsion' is competent* td* 1 decid4- , ‘-ther*quostioif i ohleniple^aitry. 
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I cannot subscribe to that proposition. Hobbes said that people 
see their own intelligence very near but the intelligence of other s 
only at a distance. The standards to be applied in the discussion 
of religious or quasi-religious questions are not those of logic or 
physical science. Rationalism cannot function for faith which 
latter alone can accomplish success in the realms of religious and 
spiritual knowledge and realisation. The treasures of Hindu 
religious thought were acquired by our ancient sages not in 
laboratories but in the open realms of intelligence, imagination, 
intuition, and love of God. “Knowledge is proud that it knows 
so much; Wisdom is humble that it knows no more.” Any 
attempt to reduce religious doctrines and simplify religious 
practices to the standard and measure of the ordinary under¬ 
standing is foredoomed to failure. There are certain axioms 
and postulates in religion as in mathematics and other human 
sciences. But the very jurisdictions are different. The rules of 
the billiard table cannot be applied in the tennis court. Much 
less can the limited power of the human eye and the human ear, 
or the militant over-confidence of ordinary human reasoning be 
applied to lire solution of the riddle of the Universe. 

The kings of ancient India endowed temples, as acts of 
thanks-giving for success in war. in expiation of their sins, and for 
the encouragement of devotion. The Cholas, the Pandiyas and 
the Cheras vied with one another in constructing temples and* in 
offering worship. The dedication of Travancore to Sri 
Padmanabha by Maharaja Martanda Varma was due in no 
small measure to a similar object. In the attempt to support the 
opinion that temples were not essential to the Hindu fcith, 
reference was made in committee to a statement in Kautalya that 
ancient kings built temples to make money by encouraging supersti¬ 
tion. Kautalya was,mo doubt, a Brahmin, but heiwas a man of the 
world absolutely. His master Chandragupta was an usurper. 
Perhaps the minister desired to show off his worldly wisdom, and 
it is well-known that his state-craft was not hampered by moral 
scruples. Or it might be that Kautalya was a staunch Hindu 
and gave this kind of sop to his king and to other kings at a time 
.when Buddhism was spreading in the country. Either way,,.the 
word of Kautalya is no authority in matters of Hindu, faith. 
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His views may be respected by those who see only secular ends 
in religious institutions. But it is not only the half-clad denizens of 
the forest, the thinkers of ancient India alone, who relied 
on faith. Sayana, who knew the Jaws of logic and the 
principles of material science as then understood and had great 
opportunities of knowing the world and shaping the administration 
of the country as the minister to the Emperor of Vijayanagar, 
did not follow the conclusions of secular logic in writing his 
commentaries on the Vedas. 

I may mention one westerner among many who would not 
follow the conclusions of the physical sciences in the discussion 
of spiritual questions. W. E. Gladstone lived in an age of 
great scientific progress and he knew the power of steam and 
electricity which worked wonders. He had the singular good 
luck of administering the affairs of the great British Empire for 
many years. His opinion is therefore not that of an ignoramus 
or an enthusiast. This is what Gladstone says: "To rely 
upon those ideas of religi on which are sanctioned by man’s 
natural understanding would be as absurd as if Euclid should 
argue a proposition upon a wrong axiom, observing at the same 
time, in every step, an accurate adherence to that axiom. All our 
reasoning may be resolved into syllogisms; and our syllogisms 
into propositions; all our propositions into terms with their con¬ 
necting verb which affirms or denies. Our terms may, again, be 
complex and involve the use of propositions in order to their 
being duly explained; but these, in turn, may again be resolved 
into their constituent parts. At length we arrive at terms which 
refuse all further analysis land with respect to it,, therefore, the 
understanding can afford us no effectual aid. Now, the scripture 
sets forth to us the fulfilment of the will of God as the best and 
permanent object of desire.” 

Come wall Lewis has shown that even political terms like 
aristocracy and democracy are often grossly misunderstood. 
The terminology of religion is more difficult; and still more 
difficult are its ideas. To apply common sense to religion and 
believe only such doctrines as the man of common sense 
approves by his own judgment is like applying the decisions of 
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the Travancore High Court or even those of the Privy Council 
to the motions of the planets and the changes in atmospheric 
conditions which refuse to obey judicial injunctions. In the 
course of the examination of witnesses I found a^spirit of irreve¬ 
rence in a few who thought that they are more omniscient than 
God, if’ 1 may say so without violence to language. But I also 
found a few who would not import into their religious faith 
tfie conclusions of material science, notably a Professor of 
Chemistry, an Examiner to the University of Madras, who un¬ 
ambiguously stated that he would follow the doctrines which 
were taught him by his Guru. If the Professor devoted a 
sufficiently long time to learn religion and practice it, and if t 
even after the light dawned on him in full'measure, he maintained 
that he would blindly follow what his Guru said, a different view 
may perhaps be taken of his self-reliance. No patientdearn s 
medicine and comes to definite conclusions regarding the pro¬ 
perties of drugs before he swallows mixtures administered by his 
doctor. There is a proverb that a man who is his own lawyer 
has a fool' for his client. There is no use in semi-belief. I 
Would therefore commend the mental discipline of the Professor 
of Seience. He is in good company. If prayerstare offered in 
St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s for success in war in the foil day¬ 
light of twentieth-century civilisation, and if Varunajupom is 
performed in Travancore under the sanction of His Highness the 
M'aha Raja, it is not gross ignorance or want of reason in a 
Professor of Chemistry to believe that reward and punishment 
are withiit the legitimate jurisdiction of the Almighty. 

Religion and Sociology are subjects which are no less 
technical than Currency or Federal Government. And, if the 
Indian National Congress and the Round Table Conference are' 
necessary for the solution of questions of Indian politics, the 1 
fittest persons being selected as members, one fails to see the 
wisdom, of opening the flood-gates of scepticism and uneducated 
democracy in the decision of religious doctrines and observances 
It cannot, be that while all subjects in’ the world require know¬ 
ledge and experience for their proper decision religion alone! 
should be the sport of every passing opinion. 
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The object of a Parishat; Its safeguards. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have raised issues which 
cover a larger ground than the simple one concerning the admis¬ 
sion of non-caste Hindus within the temples. But they relate to 
consequential questions which, if not tackled, would make the 
unrestricted admission of all classes of Avarnas the high-road to 
the ruin of the Hindu faith. I am in favour of admitting all 
Hindus, the lowest castes included, into the temples for worship. 
But in order to conciliate the opposing section of caste-Hindus 
of orthodox views, and to satisfy them that sanctity will not suffer, 
I am of the opinion that a pronouncement from a competent 
body of religious men should be a condition precedent. 

Historical Precedents, 

Theological controversies have in successive stages in the 
history of the world, been settled by the men of religion and 
not by secular functionaries. The Buddhist Councils convened 
by Asoka and later on by Kanishka are well-known. The 
collection of Mahavira Jaina’s teachings was made by a Coun¬ 
cil held at Pataliputra two hundred years alter the teacher’s 
death. The Svetambara canon was revised by a Council at 
Valabhi long after the formation of that sect. Nor was the 
practice different in Europe. It was the Council of Nicaea which 
disapproved of the views of Arius (325 A. D.) and established 
the vigour of the Athanasian creed that the person of the Christ 
was of the same substance as that of the Father and not of similar 
substance as maintained by Arius. In the 16th century the 
Emperor Charles V, the Defender of the Catholic faith, the victor 
of Muhlberg, felt constrained to call a Diet at Augsburg to decide 
such questions as the necessity of clergymen being forced to 
divorce their wives and the details regarding the taking of 
communion. The Council of Trent 1545 A. D. was a great 
Parishat of learned men which was conv ened as a result of the 
opinion that the,church alone had the right to expound scripture 
Henry VIII of England, with all his power and passion, did not 
effect a divorce frnm his wife except under the religious impri¬ 
matur of the Archbishop of Canterbury, though his oWn nominee. 
In India religious and quasi-religious reforms are associated with 
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the names of those well-versed in the doctrines and observances 
of Hinduism. So it was in the west. It is true that in Travan- 
core customs were modified at the instance of the Government as 
in the case of slavery and the forfeiture of caste on the touch of 
Mannans. But they were matters secular. Per contra the Govern¬ 
ment did consult Vaidiks where the customs and practices in temples 
had to be interfered with. For instance in 1039 M. E. when 

the ordeal by boiling ghee was abolished a conference of holy 
men such as the Swamiyar of Naduvilay Matom, five of the six 
Vaidikars in Kerala, the Tarananallur Namburipad, and above 
all, the Alwanchery Thamprakkal, was convened at Trivandrum 
in the temple of Sri Padmanabhaswami. The spritual chiefs then 
passed upon the variousjtexts hearing on the subject. A Parishat 
convened under the authority' 1 of the Sovereign 1 is the only body 
which is competent to decide* the question of temple-entry for the 
Avarnas in a manner suited to the times. Such a course is 
necessary in the interests of all. 

The word Parishat seems to have created some amount of 
misunderstanding. But that will soon clear itself. A Parishat 
is not a body of selfish old-fashioned and unsympathetic men who 
are held together by a hide-bound orthodoxy of an irrational 
kind. Because the ancient law-givers speak of Parishats it does 
not mean that they should be useless and retrograde. Otherwise 
similar words such as Sabha, Samithi will have to be abandoned 
with the ideas which they denote or connote. What are 
the actual provisions in the Smrithis ? Some of them are given 
below. 

“Families rich in the knowledge of the Vedas though 
possessing little wealth are numbered among the great 
and acquires great [fame. (Manu III. 66.) 

With respect to points of the law which have not been 
specially mentioned the answer is that which Brahmins 
who are Shishtas propound shall doubtless have legal 
force. (Manu XII. 108.) 
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“Those Brahmins must be considered to be Shishtas who, 
in accordance with the sacred law, have studied the 
Veda together with its appendages and are able to adduce 
proofs, perceptible by the senses, from the revealed texts, 
(ManuXII. 109.) 

“Three persons who each knows one of the principal Vedas> 
a logician, a mimamsaka, 'one who knows Nirukti, one 
who recites the sacred law, and three men belonging to 
the first three orders shall constitute a legal assembly 
consisting of at least ten members.” (Manu XII. 161) 

Thus heredity, knowledge, experience and a religious life are 
essential qualities for membership in the Parishat. They must be 
able to adduce proofs perceptible to the senses though they are to 
base their conclusions on revealed texts. There should be 
representatives of non-Brabmin orders two in number. It is further 
stated in Manu that the “sin of him whom dunces, incarnations 
of darkness, and unacquainted with the law, instruct in his duty, 
falls, increased a hundred-fold, on those who propose it. The 
Brahmin is declared to be the root of the sacred law and the 

Kshatriya its top. The duty of the Kshatriya, the king who 

is on the top, has been emphasised in Manu. This duty is 

prescribed and maintained by thrilling sanctions. The Parishat 

(call it convention, conference or committee) must consider, the 
whole question. If the Agamas are to be changed that must be 
done. The object of all laws, religious as well as secular, is 
social welfare. There is the hard incontestable fact that customs 
which were once considered immutable have changed with the 
efflux of time and the advance of civilisation. The Swamiyars 
and Pandara Sannadhis and Jagat Gurus themselves have taken 
care to acclimatise themselves to the conditions of modern society. 
Percolation of water will throw the strongest wall down if weep- 
holes are not provided. A compromise of orthodoxy with the 
sense of reasonable reform is necessary, but deliberate 
insincere heterodoxy may be ignored. The examples of Sankara, 
Ramanuja, and Madhwa, the three celebrated Acharyas, give the 
sanction of precedents to change without prejudice to the princi- 
p\es of Hinduism as accepted by its followers through the 
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centuries. The members of the Paridhat cannot hide their heads 
.ostrich-like in the sand-dunes of thousands of books, good, bad, 
.and indifferent, forgeries as well as genuine documents. Sensible 
.canons of interpretation will have to be adopted. They will have 
to adhere to the rule in the Srmithis themselves that what 
is hateful to .the world and prejudicial to mankind should be 
eschewed. The Sovereign will and must have a weighty voice in 
the final decision. In dealing with this question'certain considera¬ 
tions have to be kept in view : 

(1) The high and cosmopolitan character of the Hindu 
religion- 

(2) The historical fact that foreign peoples have, from 
time to time, been brought within the> pale of Hindu¬ 
ism in blocks, 

(3) The present condition of Hindus which is divided 

and sub-divided in itself. 

(4) The fact that Hinduism is being trenched upon by 
proselytising religions. 

(5) The approval by important communities of the princi¬ 
ple of interdining and other social intercourse. 

(6) The improvement in the habits of life and the manners 
and customs of the Avarna classes. 

C7t) The inter-relation of politics and social reform. 

(8) The liberal policy Which is being pursued ,by 
Government for the advancement of the depressed 
communities. 

(9) The desire of the Avarnas to enter temples for 
worship. 

(lO^The articulate demand on the part of large numbers 
of Savarnas to permit the Avarnas to enter tepjplas 
for worship. 
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Law and religion exist for the good of mankind, the common 
weal of the world. ^ The Almighty manifests Himself in many 
ways. The idea.of the holy is essential to all' forms 'of faith. 
Faith transcends ordinary reason. The rationalists profess that 
there has been no tangible reliable proof of the existence of God 
as Cause, Designer, or Ruler of the Universe. They assert 
that belief in God is a superstition “whieh should-be outlawed 
from the territory of legitimate knowledge.” But the Savarnas 
who oppose temple entry and the Avarnas and Savarnas who 
demand the grant of the right to all Hindus should believe in 
religion and in the sanctity of temples. If they cease to be holy 
there is no good in opening them to any. A favourable opinion 
expressed by a Parishat of competent men will disarm the 
opposition of a considerable section of caste Hindus and maintain 
the sanctity of religious practice. 

Trivandrum, 

27-6-09. 


T. K. Vet»u Pielai. 
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I. SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

POINTS OF REFERENCE. 




The points on which the Temple Entry Enquiry Committee 
has been asked to report are specifically the following: — 

1. Whether the caste Hindus have an exclusive right of 
worship or recognised civil rights in the matter of such worship 
in all or any of the temples within the State. 

2. Whether in any particular caste Hindu temple there is any 
lodal practice with regard to the entry of non-caste Hindus into 
such temple. 

3. What is the general feeling among non-caste Hindus 
about the efficacy of religious worship or rites within the temple 
itself, or within its precincts in the case of temples now open to 
caste Hindus alone. 

3 b. The-general feeling among caste'Hindus about the 
efficacy of religious worship or rites if temple entry is allowed to 
non-caste Hindus. 

4. The extent of any feeling among (1) caste Hindus and 
(2) non-caste Hindus in regard to the creation ot social and re¬ 
ligious equality by allowing temple entry and whether the move¬ 
ment for temple entry is a separable or integral part of such a 
programme. 

5. The probable results (a) temporary, (b) permanent, of 
allowing temple entry. 

6. The possibility of a compromise being arrived at between 
the orthodox Hindu community and other Hindus with regard to 
the question of Temple Entry or any aspect of it. And if there 
is a possibility, the best methods of effecting a compromise. 

7. The bearing, on the question of Temple Entry, of the 
principles, rules and practice regulating religious worship an<J 
rites in caste Hindu temples. 
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8. The extent to which Government can interfere or h^s 

interfered in temples whether or not under Government manage¬ 
ment. % 

9. The commitments, if any, made by Government. 

II. PROXIMATE NEED FOR AN ENQUIRY 
COMMITTEE. 

On the failure of Mr. Gandhi to effect Hindu- Muslim unity 
and dissatisfied with the Prime Minister’s award on the com¬ 
munal issue at the Round Table Conference, Mr. Gandhi, as 
Congress leader, lamong other activities, Civil Disobedience 
Movement, Boycott of Foreign Goods, Khadar Movement, etc., 
turned his attention to the consolidation of the disunited ranks of 
Hindus with a view to effect a solid block to compete with 
Muslims. The method chosen to effect consolidation was to do 
away with pollution or untouchability separating caste and non- 
Hindus and to remove the disabilities of the latter on account of 
pollution which prevented them from entering caste Hindu 
temples. 

Temple Entry Movement was thus started as a political 
stunt. He began his propaganda that the stain of untouchability 
was a great blot on Hinduism, that the depressed class Hindus 
excluded from entering caste Hindu temples were Harijanas, or 
men of God, and that the Brahmins and Ecclesiastical heads of 
Hinduism were sinners who needed expiation for their age long 
sin. The orthodox Hindus were made out to be dissenters and 
the rights of his Harijanas for worship in equality with caste 
Hindus, just and religious, to be recognised by the Legislature. 
He found support for this movement from the public and from 
the several social, political and religious associations. Temple 
Entry Bill was introduced first in the Madras Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, then in the Imperial Legislative Assembly. Jatha campaigns 
under Congress auspices proceeded to different parts of India 
including Native States. There was a test attempt of Sathya- 
graha at the Guruvayoor Temple lasting for some months. The 
Zamorin met it with equal resistence. There was 'then an ap¬ 
prehension of this ^atha visiting Trivandrum. About this timfe, 
this committee wa3 appointed to understand the 'significance and 
strength of this movement. 
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III. TEMPLE ENTRY-ALL-INDIA QUESTION CONNECTED 

WITH TEMWPLE ENTRY BILL AND ANTI UNTOUCH- 
ABILITY BILL IN THE IMPERIAL ASSEMBLY. 

The several points of reference which are the subject matter 
of enquiry, though confined to temples in this State, have some 
common factors, applicable to the temples in Kerala and the ad¬ 
joining British Districts, all being more or less governed by the 
same Agama Sastras. 

Similar to the scope of this enquiry is the scope of the 
Temple Entry Bill in the Imperial Assembly which has been in¬ 
troduced with the conditional sanction of the Government of 
India, conditional in the sense, that if the Government found it 
later that the passing of the Bill could not be allowed, the Gov¬ 
ernment reserved to themselves the right to refuse sanction to the 
passing of the Bill, The bill has since been circulated for 
obtaining public opinion. 

This bill had been incidentally a point of reference in the 
evidence of the Sanatanist delegates before the joint Parliament¬ 
ary Committee, London, when a controversial discussion took 
place about the jurisdiction of the Government and the Legisla¬ 
tures, in India, to interfere in matters of religious beliefs and 
usages. 

In the course of examination of the Secretary of State on the 
White Paper, the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the absence of 
express provision in the White Paper regarding safeguards for 
non-interference in religious matters, questioned him whether he 
(the Archbishop) could take k that the very last thing intended 
under the new constitution for India was interference on the part 
of the Governor-General into the internal affairs of any religious 
community in India. The Secretary of State replied that the 
Government had already had sufficient problems to make it cer¬ 
tain that they did not want to add to their number. 

In the Simon Commission Report non-interference with 
religious usages of any community had been*included in confor¬ 
mity with the existing policy as one of the fundamental rights to 
be safeguarded for the benefit of the people under the new 
constitution. 
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In the enquiry by the Committee, several [witnesses includ¬ 
ing Messrs. Subba Ayyar, former Deputy President, and 
K. G. Sesha Ayyar, Retired Judge of the High Court, have 
questioned the competency of Government or the Legislature to 
interfere in religious matters on the ground of want of jurisdic¬ 
tion, as non-interference has been the policy of the State, re¬ 
cognised all along since its constitution. The Government also 
have taken up this position in their replies to the Sree Moolam 
Popular Assembly representatives. 

Thus on the merits of the case and on the point of jurisdic¬ 
tion, this question is of All-India importance. 

The appointment of this committee, further, being synchro¬ 
nous with the introduction of the Temple Entry Bill in the 
Imperial Assembly, land the report of this committee being likely 
to be available to the public from whom opinion has been called 
for in respect of the Temple Entry Bill, the public outside 
Travancore have evinced a desire to offer their views unsolicited, 
because of their interest and faith in the importance of the Tra¬ 
vancore temples, and of their fear that any commitments by this 
committee on imperfect enquiry may prejudice the discussion of 
the Bill in the Assembly. 

IV. MOVEMENT-CONGRESS GAME. 

The movement originally started as a political stunt to com¬ 
pete with Muslim unity is being exploited for other purposes, 
viz:— 

1. To create social and religious equality between caste and 

non-caste Hindus by allowing temple entry. 

2. To purify Hinduism by abolishing untouchability and 

relaxing the rigour of the caste system.] 

3. To promote national solidarity by combining caste and 

non-caste Hindus. 

4. To elevate the condition of depressed classes. 

5. As a platform stunt for middle class politicians and social 

and religious reformers. 
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The movement has thus been a shuttle-cock of diplomatic 
game and also misconceived from the point of reason and policy 
as will be seen from below :— 

In politics, the distinction between caste and non-caste 
Hindu has been recognised for purposes of special representation 
in administrative and legislative spheres, and in representative 
institutions. How can such distinction in religious usages and 
beliefs which have been in force from time immemorial, be 
abolished, the reformists have not considered. 

The several denominations of non-caste Hindus, about 25 
in number, according to census returns, have their own temples 
for worship. Each class has its own favourite deities, its own 
mode of worship, and offerings. One belonging to a particular 
denomination does not and most frequently is not allowed to visit 
and worship in the temple of other castes. A few of one or two 
denominations of non-caste Hindus like the Ezhavas, have out¬ 
grown their environments by education, training and clean habits 
of life and occupation, but the class to which they belong pursue 
the hereditary occupations of their brethren with uncleanly habits 
and are satisfied with their accustomed mode of worship. 
Whether and why the several denominations have become dis¬ 
satisfied with worship in their own temples, whether worship in 
them is now being continued, the reformers have not cared to 
ascertain. 

The collection of statistics of non-caste Hindu temples will 
show whether this campaign was inspired by a genuine desire 
for worship or for other sectarian considerations. In a Privy 
Council decision, on a point of dispute about the right of worship 
of a non-caste Hindu in a caste Hindu temple, the proximity of 
a temple for the former community to the caste Hindu temple 
was considered a relevant point for the settlement of that dispute. 
As it is, there is no means of knowing whether it is love of wor¬ 
ship or anything else that has prompted this movement. 

In matters not connected with religion, the caste and non¬ 
caste Hindus have been moving for ages of centuries in mutual 
good-will and co-operation. The advance of depressed classes 
has, since the constitution of the Sree Moolam Popular Assembly 
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for ike past 30 years, been remarkably rapid. This has been 
achieved with the co-operation of the caste Hindu public, official 
and non-official. According to Hinduism, caste and non-caste 
Hindus are brethren and cannot be unfriendly to each other. 
The same attitude prevails even now. The caste Hindus are 
ready and willing to help the non-caste Hindus in any scheme of 
socio-religious uplift, provided it does not tamper with the former’s 
religious susceptibilities. How under such circumstances, this 
agitation has been launched is not understandable. This can 
only be explained on the assumption that they have allowed 
themselves to be exploited by politicians and that they have no 
mentality of their own to discriminate between their real and 
apparent well-wishers. 

This movement has been started at an unpropitious time. 
Already there are enough communal wranglings tearing the body 
politic. This agitation is another drive in that direction. 

Thus with no considerations of reason, equity or conse¬ 
quences has this movement been launched. It is only a phase of 
Civil Disobedience Movement in religious sphere. 

V.—MOVEMENT—ESSENTIALLY RELIGIOUS. 

In the detailed consideration of the several points of re¬ 
ference specified in the Government Communique, the following 
questions are relevant:— 

1. What is image worship ? What is the significance of the 
several occult rites and rituals in the consecretion of the Bhimbom, 
performance of Pooja, regulation of worship ? What kinds of 
pollution should be guarded against and what kinds of purificatory 
ceremonies performed ? How is sanctity in temples preserved 
or diminished by observance or violation of the principles and 
rules laid down in the Agama Sastras ? 

2. How caste and non-caste Hindu temples have separately, 
come into existence from ages long back, and bow and why 
Agama Sastras have laid down separate provisions for obser¬ 
vances and rites in the respective classes of temples ? 

3. What is the significance of pollution attached to the non¬ 
caste Hindu communities excluded from temple entry .3 Whether 
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it is merely a social convention, or an occult phenomenon 
based on scriptural principles ? Whether it is in any way con¬ 
nected with Hindu creeds of Karma, Re-incarnation, Caste 
System, Continuity of Ego, etc. 

4. Is] this pollution of the same rank as other kinds of 
pollution ; such as, death or birth of animals or human beings in 
temples, mutilation of images, burning of temple flagstaff, etc. P 
Do the same or different rules apply for observance of purificatory 
ceremonies? If one kind of pollution is dispensed with on 
secular consideration, should the other kinds of pollution be 
maintained ? 

5. Whether this committee or a Parishat, of experts in Vedas 
and Meemamsa, Nyaya and Niruktha is competent to investigate 
these points ? 

The sense of the majority opinion of the committee is that 
the questions involved are essentially religious which only a 
Parishat can solve, to secure popular approval, and the uplift of 
the depressed class communities can be effected by an indepen¬ 
dant programme without reference to the temple entry question. 

The following is extracted from an address presented to 
His Excellency the Viceory by Shri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, 
Benares, opposing the introduction of the temple entry bill on 
religious grounds. 

“ The basic principles of the creed of Sanatanists who form 
the bulk of the population of India and the eternal creed which 
has so successfully stood the hardest tests of both the ancient and 
modern history are among others :— 

(a) faith in the existence of the mighty occult world, 

(fi) faith in the King as a responsible representative of 
the Devas—the Higher Governors of the occult 
world and therefore Protector of the people and 
Defender of their religion, 

(c) faith in the Divine universal Law of Karma, that 
is, of actions and reactions of individuals and of 
nations which guide their destinies, 
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(d) faith in hereditary caste system and stages of life 
established on the principle of birth-right and purity 
of physical and superphysical bodies through finer 
forces of nature derived from Sudha-Asudha 
Viveka, the so-called touchability and untoucha- 
bility, 

(e) faith in the transmigration of souls and .'cycles of 
births, re-births working under the Divine Law of 
Karma, 

(/) tolerance and catholicity in respecting beliefs of 
other religions and creeds of the world, as so many 
different paths to reach the same one goal, the 
Omnipresent, Almighty God, and never to interfere 
with their observances.” 

His Excellenc y observed that the questions involving con¬ 
troversial religious points, the sponsors of the bill would do 
better to achieve their object, viz ; uplift of Harijaris, by resort 
to more peaceful measures. 

Similarly when a resolution was moved in the Bombay 
Legislative Council for throwing open caste Hindu temples to 
non-caste Hindus, the Home Member, on behalf of Government, 
replied that the resolution was in respect of an essentially religious 
matter unlike ‘ Sarda Act ’ which was essentially social, and that, 
penHing the discussion of an All-India Bill for the same purpose, 
the resolution be not pressed. The resolution was accordingly 
withdrawn. 

At the Gurvayoor Conference at the time of sathyagraha, 
presided by H. H. Goswami Gokulananda Maharaja and 
‘ attended by religious heads of Mutts, social and religious re¬ 
formers and political leaders from many parts of India, it was 
decided that the question of temple entry was religious and was 
entirely within the competence of temple authorities to decide the 
question of admission of non-caste Hindus in accordance with 
Agama Saslras and existing usages. 

When similar movements were planned and started in the 
States of Mysore and Cochin, they were not .countenanced by 
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the Government on the ground that no State or Legislative in¬ 
terference was called for in matters affecting religion or religious 
usages in temples. 

It is clear on all accountsi that the questions involved in this 
movement are essentially religious. 

VI. SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF IMAGE WORSHIP. 

According to the scriptures, there are in all 16 kinds of 
objects of the 4 Peetas ’ or ‘ Mystic Circle ’ serving as media or 
connecting link between the mortal world and occult world. Of 
these 16 kinds, such as Fire, Water, Agni, Soorya, etc., images 
form a class ; worship of images constitutes one of the ‘ Visesha 
Dharmas ’ of Hindu religion. 

According to the occult science of Vedic Karma, there 
are several rites and ceremonies of occult significance, to be 
gone through for induction of the Devatha into the image, and 
performance of pooja, etc. The qualifications of Thanthries or 
Acharyas who are to perform the rites are according to Agama 
Sastras the following :—Brahmins descended from a noble family 
who have undergone all the sacraments; properly studied and 
realised the inwardness of the Vedas, Agamas ; who are rigorous 
followers of the observances laid down for all castes and 
Asramams; devoted, skilful and practised in self-restraint; and 
who are believers. 

Image worship is regulated with every consideration of the 
science of Sparsa-Asparsa and Sudha-Asudha Viveka and higher 
spiritualism. Images form a holy media instinct with Divine 
energy of the Omnipresent. 

According to the Vedic philosophy 4 Atma * though omni¬ 
present, in all beings, super—human beings, and lower animals, 
etc., remains enveloped under five different kinds of Koshas. 
i. Annamayakosha, ii. Pranamaya kosha, iii. Manomaya kosha, 
iv. Vignanamayakosha, and v. Anandamayakosha. The bad 
effects on them respectively are Mala, Vikara, Vikshepa, Avarna, 
and Asmitha. The good and bad effects on these five sheaths 
are based on the finer forces of Sparsa-Asparsa, and Sudha- 
Asudha, Sath-Asath Viveka. To free the sheaths from bad 
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effects and to prepare them for'receiving divine power for one’? 
spiritual advancement, the principles r of purity and impurity, 
touchability and untouchability, Sath and Asath, have been dealt 
with in the Dharma Sastras ; for instance, the pollution or] un¬ 
touchability regarding the impure earthly objects directly affects 
the Annamaya Kosha. As regards pollution or untouchabilty 
in connection with temples or image-worship, the question of 
purity or impurity ; touchability or untouchability, Sath or Asath, 
is decided according to the merit of the ‘ Holy Peeta ’ or 
‘ Mystic Circle ’ and of the consecreation of the Devalha, which 
has direct bearing on the Pranamaya Kosha. The Pranamaya 
Kosha which is all-pervading, establishes a link between the 
occult world of Devathas and mortal world of human' beings, on 
the analogy ol ‘ catalytic principle ’ in chemistry, where contact 
between two metals under certain conditions produces powerful 
electric currents. 

The point to be noted in Vedic Karma and Philosophy is, 
that, like the antiseptic precautions in surgery, every kind of 
pollution or Asath pertaining to each of the five different sheaths, 
as enjoined in the Agama Sastras, is [strictly prohibited ; and 
every kind of ‘ purity ’ or ‘ Sath ’ element charcteristic of each 
sheath, is invoked to promote and ensure*sanctity of the deity 
installed in the temple. 

According to the occult law, pollution in any part of the 
temple is pollution to the deity installed therein. This is why 
the entry of ‘ degraded men ’ who have the taint of pollution by 
birth is prohibited into caste Hindu temples. 

This pollution is of the same rank as the other kinds of 
pollution, such as, births and deaths of man and animals ; entry 
of women in their periods or [who have recently delivered ; entry 
of Bhoudhas or Pulkasas, etc. There are other kinds of pollution 
like these detracting sanctity in the temple for which also puri¬ 
ficatory ceremonies are enjoined, namely, (1) Cases of the idol 
being found to sweat, laughV weep, (2) Cases of poojas being 
offered with manthras appropriate to different Devathas or with 
those prescribed for black-magic, (3) cases of contact with 
Pathithas (degraded men), Fashandas, (4) daubing the image 
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with poison, blood, excreta, and (5) omission to perform the 
appointed 'poojas for more than one year, etc. These are 
mentioned in the late Mr. Raraachandra Row’s report on ‘ pollu¬ 
tion and purificatory ceremonies.’ 

In the several Thanthric texts considered authoritative it 
Kerala and elsewhere, distances have been specified which the 
' untouchable class ’ should observe to avoid pollution to temples. 
They are permitted to worship the deity, only from outside the 
temple Prakarams. 

Usages based on such criteria have been in vogue from 
time immemorial. The sanctity of usages is described thus in 
the institutes of Manu. 

‘ Immemorial custom is transcendental law approved in' die 
sacred scriptures and in the code of Divine Legislators. Let 
every man, therefore, of the three powerful classes who has a due 
reverence for the supreme spirit which dwells in him, diligently 
and constantly observe immemorial custom. 

T " A man of the priestly, military or commercial class who 
deviates from immemorial usage, tastes not the fruit of Veda, but 
by an exact observance of it, he gathers the fruit in perfection. 

Thus have holy sages wejl knowing that law is grounded 
on immemorial custom, enhanced as the root of all piety good 
usages long established ’. 

The object of the Temple i Entry Movement is to remove 
the disabilities imposed by custom on non-caste Hindus which 
prevent them from entry into caste Hindu temples. The move¬ 
ment is in fact a direct attack on the caste system more strictly 
observed in temples. 

VII, TEMPLE ENTRY MOVEMENT AND 
CASTE SYSTEM. 

What importance caste system occupies can be understood 
only if the teachings of Hinduism are rightly understood as com¬ 
pared with the teachings of other religions. 

Hinduism is a system devised by the occultists, Rishis to 
who© the invisible world was a matter of knowledge, It is 
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based on the occult knowledge of nature, not the knowledge that 
science obtained by studying phenomena, that is, the outer appear¬ 
ances, but the knowledge that springs from studying the inner life, 
that is, the mind of which the outer phenomena are expressions. 

Based then on the facts of the invisible world, its teachings 
are intended to bring man into harmony with his visible and 
invisible environments; to use rites, ceremonies, etc., every one 
of which is designed to produce definite results in the invisible 
world. 

The occult facts of the invisible world are chiefly the creeds 
of Karma, Re-incarnation, Continuity of Ego, Heirarchy of 
Gods, Immortality of the Souli Varnasrama design, etc., and 
they are dealt with in the Vedas, Upanishads, and Dharma 
Sastras. 

The mortal world is only one-fourth of the fourteen Lokas 
habitable by human beings, the remaining Lokas being inhabited 
by Superhuman Beings, Devayonis, etc. Man by his Samskarams 
and observances of the rites and rituals of his Varnashramam 
order according to his birth-right, makes himself fit to perform 
“ Pinda-Dan ’’ to the “ Nithya Pithris ”, a class of occult High 
Agents, and “ Nimithika Pithris departed ancestor s-and 
enables himself to give support in'his own way to the whole world 
system, and the Devas, Rishis aijd Pithris in co-operation with 
the occult agents of High Rank. He thereby ensures the pre¬ 
servation of the spiritual race of humanity through the most 
scientific social order, Varna Ashrama Dharma. This truth is 
based on the occult knowledge of nature-known to Rishis. 

Another characteristic feature of Hinduism is:—freedom of 
opinion and orthodoxy in life. Varieties of opinion about the 
Supreme Being are freely permissible, the only limitation to this 
freedom being the Vedas which give a full presentment of the 
spiritual truths to be realised, to reach the goal. Because of this 
freedom, three pairs of philosophy have grown up, each giving a ' 
full account of cosmogeny from its respective stand-point with 
logical exactness and sequence. As regards orthodoxy in life, 
a man’s conduct cpvefs Ji.i§ external nature, visible and invisible, 
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and according to his conduct, harmony, or discord accrues. 
Harmony is imposed by authority, the people not being capable 
of assimilating the knowledge ion_ which it is based. Authority 
consists in the observances of Agama Sastras relating to Varna 
and Ashrama Dharma'and other creeds of Hinduism. That is 
why it is insisted that he should perform Swadharma of his Caste 
and Ashramam and not travel at large as he pleases. That is 
the cause of the restriction why he should not intermarry in 
another man’s caste or eat polluted food. 

Orthodoxy in life is an essential feature of Saguna or image 
worship in temples. The worshippers are bound by the injunc¬ 
tions of Agama Sastras; and caste restrictions, rites, ceremonies, 
rituals, pollution, etc. are to be necessarily observed. From 
Saguna worship, the worshipper climbs upward to ‘ Nirguna' 
Upasana’, where such restrictions need not be observed, that is to 
say, when people in their later evolutions have acquired spiritual 
knowledge and capacity to See God in ‘Nirguna’ conception 
they need no authority for observance of rituals, pollution, etc., 
and imposition of authority wears away. 

These teachings and creeds are the basis of Hinduism and 
Sanathana Dharma. The other religions do not recognize these 
distinctions. Hence the out-cry of Sanatanists against the 
Temple Entry Movement and such other matters as affect their 
religious sentiments is not readily understood by the other re¬ 
ligionists, nor by the dissenters of Hinduism who have no faith 
in the scriptures or the creeds of Hinduism. It is often forgotten 
that in other religions also, differences of religious usages and 
tenets exist. 

Non-Caste Hindus and Hinduism. 

Non-caste Hindus have all along been in the solicitude of 
the founders of Hinduism like the caste-Hindus; their evolution 
rules of life, difference among them, residence, occupa¬ 
tions, worship, food, expiatory ceremonies, pollution rites; 
etc,, have been prescribed in the Agama Sastras. The distinc¬ 
tion between them and their caste- Hindu brethren is that a 
status of religious inequality has been assigned to the former by 
virtue of birth. This is an occult phenomenon according to the 
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founders of the religion. The fact that this discrimination by 
Rishis has stood the test of more than 5,000 years in the past is 
a main piece of evidence as to the stable foundation of this occult 
phenomenon. Even now, in rural parts, the distinctive chara¬ 
cteristics of residence, occupation, modes of life, worship, dress, 
food, prescribed in the Agama Sastras are markedly noticeable. 

If the Prime Ministers’s award on the communal problem, 
can be conceived as having passed the stage of controversy and 
become unalterable, a man-made arrangement, how can the dis¬ 
crimination, into caste and non-caste Hindus, based on an occult 
phenomenon from remotest antiquity, the usefulness ‘and strength 
of which have been fully tested all along, be so easily scrapped to 
suit the whims of social reformers. The other religionists have 
not adopted the basic creeds of Hinduism and do not appreciate 
the difference. 

If the Law of Heredity has any meaning and if an upward 
course of life for the realisation of higher ideals of morality and 
religion is infinitely more difficult than the downward precipita¬ 
tion, there is bound to be distinction of Sparsa-Asparsa and 
Sudha-Asudha between caste and mon-caste Hindus, as there are 
such distinctions in varied forms in the other religions. No 
secular legislation can cleanse the untouchables of the impurities 
of their birth, profession or habits. No external badge of purity 
can absolve any man from his karmic bonds. 

Caste system including non-caste Hindus is the only force 
which has kept the Hindu Religion not only alive, but vigorous, 
active and strong enough to withstand the impact of alien culture 
and civilisation. It is this that has enabled the variousi communities 
of Hindus varying in rank, culture and racial qualifications live 
side by side amicably for centuries together. But for the caste 
system, the non-caste Hindus—called depressed class Hindus— 
would have been crushed by this time, for it reserved to them an 
occupation which they are fitted to perform and enabled them to 
five contentedly for centuries and to multiply and perform a 
necessary function of the combined Aryan Society and be gra-. 
dually incorporated with it. 
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The caste-system in its essential form, thoughtful men have 
said, is the most marvellous discovery which through ages has pro¬ 
tected Hindu society from anarchy and from the worst evils of 
industrial and competitive life. It is an automatic Poor Law to 
begin with and the strongest form known of trade union. No 
doubt with the progress of democratic ideas, the rigour of the 
caste system has been gradually slackening, but it can never be 
destroyed, for it is so deep-rooted that its absolute destruction 
is impossible. This is not a matter which the Government or the 
legislature should intervene in, to make alterations according to 
reformed civilised ideas. It is.essentially religious and should be 
left alone for mutual adjustment with the growth of democratic 
sentiment. If Government were to intervene at all, it must be in 
the direction of purifying the abuses of the caste system by 
enforcing observances of Agamic injunctions and not in the 
direction of lowering the standards by mingling caste and non¬ 
caste Hindus in temples, where some sort of caste descipline is in 
existence. 

Politics and religion should not be mixed up and each must 
be encouraged to grow in its own groove ; then only there is 
healthy progress in society; otherwise confusion, disorder and 
anarchy. 

VIII. POLLUTION OBSERVANCE—ESSENTIAL 
ACCORDING TO AGAMA SASTRAS. 

For the creation and maintenance of religious and spiritual 
atmosphere in temples, it is essential that all forms of pollutions; 
ceremonial, religious, physical and material, should be rigidly ex¬ 
cluded. Pollution in any form in temples is repugnant to one’s 
feelings and is not conducive to sanctity or worship. What 
kinds of pollution are to be observed and what kinds of purifica¬ 
tory ceremonies to be performed are matters clearly defined in 
Dharma Sastras. 

The avoidance of any kind of disturbance or pollution is 
insisted on in the performance of religious rites of Hindus, Yajna, 
Dhana, and Thapas ; then only the performer finds consolation 
and peace. 
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Brahmins who understand the significance of ‘Dhigbhantha’ 
in ‘ Gayathri ’ and * Sandhyavandhanam ’ will find no difficulty to 
realise this. 

The six schools of philosophy according to Hindu 
religion .— 

1. Nyaya of Gouthama, 2. Vaisheshika of Kanada, 

3. Sankhya of Kapila, 4. Yoga of Pathanjili or 

theistic Sankhya, 

5. Jaimini Poorva Mee- 6. Uthara Meemamsa or Ve- 
mamsa. danta subdivided into 

(a) Advaita, 

(h) Dwaita, 

(c) Visishta Advaita, 
owe their greatness, stability and purity to the absolute exclusion 
of pollution of all forms, in the foundation of the creeds of each 
school. 

Perfect purity is also the essence of zorastranic creed. 

In spiritualistic services also, the observance of pollution is 
insisted on for successful manifestation of phenomena. 

Pollution in some form or other is as old as creation itself. 
Pollution to a non-caste Hindu, a Panchama outside the 
pale of caste, is an incident of birth. This is an occult pheno¬ 
mena according to Agama Sastras. Occupations and habits of 
life are but indices of his birth, to our mortal understanding. 
This occult phenomena is unquestionably connected with other • 
occult truths of Karma and Reincarnation. 

Birth in the Panchama community is determined by one’s 
actions in the previous birth, as his future birth is determined by 
actions in this birth. In human beings there are differences in 
constitution, which is determined according to the Dharma lof 
previous life. The constitution referred to is not the physical 
constitution as ordinarily understood, but is a combination 
of both the physical and mental constitutions. The sastras have 
divided the constitution into Sathvic, Rajasic and Thamasic, 
In the constitution of Panchamas, Thamasic atoms outnumber 
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the other two. It is impossible according to occult science for a 
soul in Thamasic body, except those who have outgrown their 
environments and outlook by yogic practice, to perform Sathvic 
acts. This is due to pollution to Thamasic soul. 

To ensure oneself of higher evolution in the next birth, he is 
ordained to do samskarams according to his birth-right, though 
the Dharma SastTas do not prohibit him from making further ex¬ 
ertions for progress consistent with the powers and aptitudes he is 
born with. His disobedience to the Sastric injunctions entails on 
him re-births in sinful wombs. This certainty of re-birth in a 
future state i? the teaching of occult science. 

The pollution of a Panchama is viewed by occultists to be 
equivalent to the pollution of other kinds specified in Agama 
Sastras, to be observed in temples. It is, therefore, a substantive 
part of temple worship in caste i Hindu temples. 

Alterations in Aganaas—how to be effected. 

If any alterations in scriptural authority and usages are neces¬ 
sary to be made, only a Parishad can determine in what form this 
can be done. It is said, in the Institutes of Manu, that well 
instructed Brahmins can propound such alterations, who can 
adduce occular proof from the scripture itself, having studied, as 
the law ordains, the Vedas and their extended branches of 
Vedangas, Meemamsa, Nyaya Dharma Sastras, Puranas. 

In the opinion of Theosophists also, like the late Dr. Annie 
Besant, who had made a comparative study of different religions, 
whether pollution and the existing usages based therein could be 
altered, and if so how are to be determined by the tests mentioned 
below:— 

Is the usage ancient to be found in the ancient scriptures ? 
Has it the authority of the founder of the religion or of the usages 
to whom the formation of -'the particular, religion is due ? Is it 
universally found in some form or other in all religions ? 

As to smaller matters of rites, ceremonies, observances and 
customs, the use or disuse of any particular practice, the test is: 
Is if laid down or recommended in the ancient scriptures by the 
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founder or his immediate disciples ? Can its usefulness be ex¬ 
plained or verified by those in whom occult training has developed 
the inner faculties which make the invisible world a region they 
know by their own experience ? 

It is clear then that only a Parishad of [scholars who have 
developed occult training can solve such questions. 

tX, LEGAL POSITION. 

The highest court here, in British India and the Privy 
Council have uniformly held that it is on the usages of a temple 
the solution of the question of temple entry by the prohibited 
classes depends, that it is immaterial if such usages are not in 
accord with the advanced modern notions, and that even if a 
plesicite be taken and a large majority be found to be in favour of 
allowing the prohibited classes to enter the temple, the majority 
who conform to the recognised usages may seek the aid of the 
courts against innovation and prevent their duty. (35 T. L. R. 
69; 18T.L.R.222; 14T. L. R. 83; 23 T. L. R.'17I and 
Madras H. C. page 236, Vol. 31). The Judicial basis for the 
sanctity of usages is based not only on the highest principles of 
jurisprudence, but also on the principle that the allegiance of the 
subjects to the crown depends substantially on the protection to 

by the crown in the enjoyment of their right in accordance 
with usages. The Temple Entry agitation really seeks to make a 
tremendous departure from the established custom and the existing 
law. Such a departure as is now sought to give entry .to non-caste 
Hindus in caste Hindu temples, causes defilement of the temples 
according to Hindu belief in Sastras and Acharams, and is 
repugnant to the worshippers of a particular religious persuasion 
concerned. Whether such a defilement occurs or not is a religious 
question competent to be dealt with only by religious authorities 
and is not capable of determination by a secular court or legis¬ 
lature. It has been also decided further that the Devaswom pro¬ 
perties are trust endowments, and they are not Government pro¬ 
perties ; 15 T. L. R. 185. The Royal Proclamation allotting 
16 lakhs of rupees out of the iLand Revenue, for the maintenance 
of Devaswoms has endorsed this fact. * 
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Some judicial excerpts are given below :— 

Temple, 

1. Justice Scott quoted the dictum of Lord Hardwick 

in I. L. R. 8. Bombay 432. 

The Charter of the Crown cannot make a charity 
more or less public but only more permanent than if 
would otherwise be. 

2. Justice Muthuswamy Aiyar. A Hindu temple is 

not a public place in the sense in which a public 
road is a public place. It is only open to the 
persons belonging to the religious community for 
whose use and benefit it was dedicated. 

The only joint basis on which the relations of temples to 
religious or caste institutions can rest is that of viewing them as 
voluntary associations founded or formed for caste or religious 
purposes as evidenced by immemorial usage, I. L. R. 13 Madras 
293. 

Temples and State Interference, 

1. The Privy Council observed '•* The interests of Sovereigns 
as well as their duties will ever incline them to secure as far as 
lies in their power the happiness of those who live under their 
Government, and no person can be happy where religious feel¬ 
ings are not respected. Knapp’s Report-—247. 

2. It is the policy of the State to protect all religions, but to 
.interfere with none. I. L. R. 5. Bombay 80. 

Temples as trusts, 

1. Justice Beaman observes:— “ Any extension or limita¬ 

tion of the scope of a trust so as to be excluded or to include 
those who were intended to be included is really a breach—and 
a very serious breach of trust. I. L. R. 33. Bombay 509. 

2. Their Lordships of the Privy Council said t— “The 
objects of the trust must have all the benefits they require. If it 
were a question of caste and worshippers of a higher caste would 
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be defiled by the presence of a lower caste, this would be a 

serious disturbance.. It is the wounding of Religious 

feeling and the discretion of worship that are to be determined. 

3. No amount of consent on the part of the public will 
justify a breach of trust by'the manager. I. L. R. 20. Madras 
398. 

Referendum -Illegal and impossible. 

In cases relating to charity; a majority [cannot control the 
minority. Tudor on Charitable Trusts: 

Where a court in the exercise of religious or charitable 
jurisdiction is called upon to adjudicate between conflicting claims 
of dissident parties in a community distinguished by some religi¬ 
ous profession, the rights of the parties would be regulated by a 
reference to what upon an enquiry might turn out to have been 
the religious tenets held by the community in its origin or founda¬ 
tion and that a minority, however small, holding fast by the tenet 
would be entitled to prevail against the majority, however 
numerically large which could be shown to have receded from or 
renounced them. 1866-12 B. H. C, R, 323. 

Law on religious rites and usage. 

1. The right of worship is a joint right to be exercised in a 
religious institution conformably to the caste usage to the extent 
recognised by it so as not to contravene the equal rights of other 
members of the caste who are similarly interested in the institu¬ 
tion. Any other view as to the basis of the appellant’s rights 
would be inconsistent with the doctrine of neutrality which forms 
part of the British Judicial,system as administered in India and 
lead into the introduction into Hindu temples of Muhomadans, 
out-castes and others who were outside their scope and for whose 
benefits they were neither founded nor kept up. I. L. R. 13 
Mad. 293. 

2, No doubt many of die Shanars have abandoned their caste 
occupation (of climbing of palmyra and cocoanut trees and 
manufacturing intoxicating liquor) and have won for themselves 
by ^education, industry and frugality respectable partisans as 
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merchants and traders and as officers and it is natural 1 to feel 
sympathy for their efforts to obtain social recognition and rise to 
what is regarded as a higher form of religious worship. But 
such sympathy will not be increased by unreasonable pretentions, 
and in their efforts to rise, the Shanars must not invade the esta¬ 
blished rights of the other castes. They should rise along their 
own lines and without appropriating the institutions or infringing 
the rights of others ; and ip so doing they will have the sympathy 
of all right-minded men, and, if necessary the protection of the 
courts. I. L. R. 31 Mad. 236-238. 

3. Guruvayoor Case :—Remarks of Justice Ramesam, in that 
judgment. ‘ The elevation of the respondents in their several 
status which is really the object they and their sympathisers have 
in view is not to be achieved by trespassing on isolated rights 
here and there, or by trying to encroach forcibly on such rights. 
If they do not like submission to these restrictions, they can 
ignore them in other ways which are not illegal. The lower 
castes need not. attach any importance to the entry into the temple 
or roads at all, or abstain from going there altogether. They 
need not make any offering to the temple, they can have a temple 
of their own. But one cannot both eat a cake and have it. If 
they attach any sanctity to the temple and want all the privileges 
connected with it, they must submit to the restrictions incidental 
to the religious system of which the temple is a creature,’ 

X. CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION. 

The Government policy has all along, since the Thirupadi 
Dhanam of 925 M. E„ been the maintenance of the age long 
mamools and acharams tin the temples, without, interference in 
matters of religious beliefs and usages. This has also been the 
policy of the Government of India, since the time of Queen 
Victoria, according to the interpretation of the Government of 
India Act and the decrees based on it, and also according to the 
Charter of the British Indian High Courts. In I. L. R. Madras 
154, their Lordships have observed, Hindus and Mahomadans 
have had their personal laws preserved to them by the Charters 
of the High Courts, and by the Regulations. The persona/ j ayv 
of the Hindus is intimately connected with religion. 
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It was in conformity with this policy and practice, that, in 
the Simon Commission Report, there had been a recommendation 
made to include in the proposed new constitution a safeguard 
against interference by the Federal Government or Legislature 
with the religious beliefs and usages of the subjects of Federated 
India. 

Under the White Paper Scheme, however, there was no 
specific provision for non-interference by the Government or 
Legislature with religion, or religious beliefs and usages. Though 
in the Joint Parliamentary Committee there were safeguards 
demanded for Paramountcy rights, Treaty rights, etc.. Religion 
was not pressed as demanding safeguards. Fortunately, the import¬ 
ance of safeguard for religious beliefs and usages was recognised 
and impressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The agitation 
of orthodox Hindus throughout India for such safeguards also con¬ 
tributed to a change of out-look in the India Government. This is 
distinguishable from the discrimination they have since made 
between the Temple Entry Bill, and Sarada Act. The former 
is viewed as essentially religious and the latter essentially social. 

In Nazi-Germany also, in spite of the persecution of Jews 
which is defended on national igrounds, in the Concordat between 
the Holy See and Nazi Germany, the latter has guaranteed free¬ 
dom of conscience, protection of Catholic organisations and 
associations which are exclusively religious and purely cultural 
or charitable. The Church on its part is also forbidden to take 
part in any political activity. 

In all civilised Governments, GOD and Religion are above 
the, jurisdiction of Government and Legislature. 

2. It is said in the report that Government have in the past 
made certain changes in the usages in some temples ; namely ; 
abolition of animal sacrifices in Mandakkad temple ; prohibition, 
of singing of obscene songs in Shertallai Bhagavathy temple ; 
abolition of Deva Dasi system jn some temples; and permitting 
access to non-caste Hindus within Sanketham limits in Vycome 
temple. These are too small and. immaterial to be compared 
with the issues in the Temple Entry question. 
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An extract from a memorial addressed to His Excellency 
the Viceroy, from the Varnashraraa Sangam Association, 
Benarese, opposing the Temple Entry Bill and Anti-Untouchability 
Bill, is annexed below, containing, as it does, all the reasons 
relied on by the Sanatanist Hindus in respect of this question. 

The Bills are opposed to Parliamentary Statutes, to the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, and to several other earlier Pro¬ 
clamations. 

They are further opposed to the general administrative 
policy of the India Government in matters of religion as laid 
down at the time of special Marriage Act, of 1872, and of Basu’s 
Special Marriage Bill in March 1911. 

3. Sections 40 and 79 of the Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowment Act II of 1927 were specially provided for avoiding 
such interference with the Hindu religion, religious rites, customs 
and usages of temples on account of the limitations and restrictions 
on the powers of the Indian Government and the Legislatures, 
arid the Government of India and the Indian Legislatures have no 
power or authority to alter the wholesome provisions which have 
guaranteed the fundamental rights of the temples. 

4. The methods, form and arrangements connected with 
worship are 'matters essentially of religion. No Sovereign or 
Government can introduce any alteration, according to the princi¬ 
ples and policy of all Governments in the world. 

5. . The Simon Commission has recommended on considera¬ 
tions of all these, that non-interference with religious usages 
should be a fundamental right in the constitution embodied in the 
White Paper, for the protection of the public. 

6. The methods of worship, rituals, and regulation of places 
of worshipping and such and similar internal matters vary accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the deities installed and to the principles and 
rules of the Vedas, Agamas, and Sastras and according to im¬ 
memorial custom and usages. 

7. The Agamas and Sastras have made 'suitable provisions 
for securing the benefit of the temples to Panchamas. The pro¬ 
posed Bills change the wholesome and non-conflicting religious 
provisions in the Vedas, Agamas and Sastras. 
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The constitutional position has thus all along been that the 
Government or the Legislature have had or exercised no power 
of interference with the religious usages or beliefs of any 
community. 

xi. REFORMERS’ CONTENTION FOR TEMPLE ENTRY 
AND REPLY THERETO. 

Their statement of this case is successively the positions 
stated below :— 

1 v Sastras nowhere sanction pollution or untouchability for 
non-caste Hindus. 

2. If this exists in Sastras they are confined to [individuals-— 
Pathithas - who have committed sinful actions in this birth. Class 
pollution and class prohibition are unknown to Sastras. 

3. If class prohibition and class pollution exist in the Sastras, 
they relate only to the class of ‘ Chandalas ’ and not to the com¬ 
munities of non-caste Hindus now denied temple entry. 

4. " If, however, they are inside the ‘ Chandalas ’ or untouch¬ 
able class, Sastras contain provisions for removal of pollution by 
purificatory ceremonies, if the majority opinion is in favour of 
temple entry to these communities. 

5. If this cannot be removed, Sastras cease to have binding 
force. The executive or the legislature should intervene to effect 
such removal, failing that, civil disobedience will follow :— 

Answer to points 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

r A number of scriptural texts there are to show that pollution: 
and prohibition of temple-entry to non-caste Hindus have scriptural 
sanction. They are discussed critically in the report of the Sastri 
Member Punnaseri Mr, Neelacanta Sarma, representative of 
Tharunanallur Nambooripad. 

There are two classes of persons, one class called 
1 Chandalas ’ disqualified on account of pollution by birth, and 
the.,other called Pathithas disqualified on account of some tem¬ 
poral, causesuchas the commission of sinful acts in this birth. 
Thft latter; class'comprises only persons of the 4 castes, while the 
former comprises communities, who are outside the. pale of caste. 
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Tlie ascription of pollution to the latter is an r occult phenomenon 
not readily understandable except by men who have faith in the 
scripture and who have developed an occult faculty. The ascrip¬ 
tion of pollution on account of moral degradation arising from the 
commission of sinful acts by members within the caste-fold is 
an easily understandable fact. Pollution by birth, though expi- 
able by purificatory ceremonies to secure higher Revolution in 
future births, is recognised in institutions where pollution as a 
matter of principle has to be recognised ; for instance, in temples 
where religious and spiritual sentiments prevail largely. Pollution 
by a caste-Hindu Pathitha if expiated by purificatory ceremonies, 
ceases to be such in temples. This difference between the two 
classes is recognised in Dharma Sastras and accordingly the 
communities comprised in the degraded classes have been, in 
their respect for scriptural authority, and for age long usages, 
voluntarily treating themselves as outside the four Vamas and 
have been treated by the rest of the world. They have never 
claimed temple entry and had never entered caste-Hindu temples 
during the past 4,000 years. 

As to the contention that the degraded Hindu communities 
excluded from temple entry, were not the persons_ intended by 
. ‘ Chandalas ’ in the scriptures, the question arises from whom 

else the modern Panchamas have descended, who imposed on 
them pollution and why; why have the ancient Rishis, laid 
down such stern rules Jor their observance Rof pollution and 
prohibition of temple entry? Only one answer is possible, they 
have been treated as the descendants of Panchama ' classes 
from time immemorial. 

. \ As to the contention for the removal of pollution, by 
purificatory ceremonies there have been no instance of the use of 
y ceremonies or Deeksha for making the whole class of Panchamas 
eligible, for temple entry. The ceremonies for restoring fallen 
or degraded men to their original status found in the Sastras 
relate only to persons known as Pathithas. They merely restore 
status to a man which he had forfeited by his sinful actions in 
ffiis birth, but do not create a new status for a man who has come 
; _ byT>irth within an inferior status. 
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Point 5. About the intervention of Government or the 
Legislature. 

Religious and social matters are distinct; the Government 
or the Legislature do not interfere and have not interfered in 
religious matters. A distinction is observed by the Government 
of India, between matters essentially religious and essentially 
social; this is seen from the replies already adverted to, by H.E. 
the Viceroy and the Government member, Bombay Legislative 
Council. The policy of this Government has also been to the S&me 
effect. The temple entry question being essentially religious, the 
Government or the Legislature cannot and should not intervene. 

Point 6. Threat of Civil disobedience. 

This is a form of Bolshevism which no Government can 
tolerate. This is nothing but majority tyranny over minority 
right. 

XII - GENERAL FEELING AMONG CASTE AND NON-CASTE 
HINDUS RE: TEMPLE ENTRY. 

The evidence of the enquiry stands thus: 

Savarna population is 12 lakhs. 

Avarna population is 19 lakhs. 

A. SAVARNAS.—(1) Written evidence. 

Copies of questionnaire were issued to 4765; answers were 
received from 978; in favour of temple entry, 458, and against, 
520. 

As per notice in the gazette, 1640 answers were received 
430 for and 1210 against temple entry. 

Under the organisations of ‘Savarna Kshetra Udamastha 
Samithi’ in North Travancore to mobilise public opinion since 
the starting of this enquiry, about 1500 answers were received, 
all against temple entry. 

There are thus 3230 answers < against temple entry; and 
888 for ; there is thus a majority of 2342- 
(2) Oral evidence. 

Notices were issued to 1294 persons to appear before the 
committee to give oral evidence, including some persons who 
had sent written answers. 
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197 appeared, 160 deposing for and 37 against. 

Thus so far as Savarnas are concerned under both written 
and oral evidence, there is a majority of 2219 against temple 
entry out of 5412 persons under the two heads. 

B. AVARNAS — (I) Written evidence. 

Out of 1009 copies of questionnaire issued, 140 sent replies, 
all for the temple entry. 

115 persons sent replies in response to notice in the gazette, 
all for entry. 

(2) Oral evidence, 

122 appeared and all in favour of temple entry. There is 
thus a total of 3 77 both under written and oral evidence. 

Het total. . 

Including Savarnas and Avafnas there is a majority of 2219 
against temple entry, on a total of 5789 from whom evidence has 
been received. 

The impressionable features of this statistical evidence are 
the following:— 

1. Of the Avarna population of 19 lakhs, only 377 persons 
have responded to the enquiry. This response is very poor, con¬ 
sidering the fact that the movement has been started for their 
interest. The inference is that a very large majority of them 
about 98 per cent, whose professions are mainly, agriculture, 
trade and cooly labour and who constitute the body politic in a 
much more lasting sense than their protagonists, are quite un- 
concered in this movement. This is in consistence with what 
their accredited representatives like Dr. Ambedkar and others 
have been long openly, voicing, viz., that what the. depressed 
class Hindus want primarly and mainly, is not temple entry, in 
Savarna temples, but material social and economic uplift. 
Mr. Gbandiji’s Waning influence is largely attributed to his policy 
of linking temple entry question with the social and economic 
uplift of the Avarnas. 
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At any rate this poor response of Avarnas cannot be con¬ 
sidered sufficient to support the opinion of the Committee “that 
the trend of opinion among non-caste Hindus is that religious 
worship will be more efficacious if performed from within the 
temple in sight of the image’' or "that there is strong feeling 
among Avarnas in favour of temple entry." 

2. Of the Savarna Hindus, Nairs who constitute nearly 
9 lakhs are by a large majority against temple entry, 263 for and 
876 against. The general impression that the Nairs are a com¬ 
munity for temple entry is not found to be correct. 

3. Vellalas who ; constitute 70,000 have shown their 
enthusiasm for Avarnas to securei'Darsanam’ in Savarna temples, 
687 for and 18 against; they constitute chiefly the Non- 
Brahman party which passed some months ago at Nagercoil the 
‘Self respect Resolution’ to break down the caste-system. 

4. Malayali and Tamil Brahmins who make about l \ lakhs 
are by a large majority against temple entry 137 for and 2342 
against. This, as said above, was the result of the activity of 
associations in North Travancore under “Savarna Kshethra 
Udamastha Samithi ” functioning even now, to oppose the two 
bills introduced in the Imperial Assembly, Temple Entry Bill and 
Anti-untouchability Bill- 

Another point to be noted .about this evidence is that 16 
persons have suggested a middle course, that is, to give temple 
entry to Avarnas up to Balivuttam in Savarna Temples. This 
is mentioned in the report as an alternative practicable proposal 
for consideration by a Parishad. This is too flimsy an index of 
public feeling, numerically at any rate, to be thought of seriously 
for consideration. 

It is stated further in the report, in respect of the said statistical 
evidence, that mere numerical majority should not be relied on 
as index of the general feeling, but that it should be ascertained 
from the general impressions gathered during tours and examin¬ 
ations ; from the opinions of educated and modernised Hindu . 
Public; from the opinions of representatives of Savarna and 
Avarua communal associations, such as Samoohams, Karayogamsy . 
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Sabha etc. ; from the opinion of the educted woman class; and 
also from oral evidence, thereby implying that oral evidence is to 
be preferred to written evidence. This opinion cannot be 
readily subscribed. Having collected evidence at so much 
trouble and expense in a form approved of or at any rate unobjected' 
. to, by the committee, it is inexpedient and unfair to discount its 
value. It smacks of mental'preoccupation. In my. view, the 
majority opinion gathered as the result of enquiry is a more 
correct and reliable index of the general feeling among Savarnas 
and Avarnas in this matter. 

It was to avoid such confusion or misreading of popular 
opinion, that Mr. Ramakrishna Jha had at first tabled an amend¬ 
ment re : the “Temple Entry Bill, for its circulation for opinion 
specially to the Heads of religious institutions; secular heads and, 
trustees or administrators of village temples, in consultation with : 
Hindu villagers; and Collectors of Districts for ascertaining the 
opinion of the lay public likely to be affected by the bill; and 
not to the Arya Samagists, Brahmo Samagists and Hindu Maha- 
sabhaites who are dissenters from Hinduism and have no 
faith in the 1 temple worship. Though this was rejected and 
a comprehensive amendment accepted, the bill has since 
been circulated so as not to antagonise the spirit of the first , 
amendment. It has been referred not only for the opinions of 
persons and institutions who have real interest and stake in this 
• movement, but also for the opinions of High Court Judges, 
District Collectors, Select District Judges, the Heads of religious 
Mutts, the religious endowment Board; and to men of repute and 
•'eminence whose opinion on such matters will cqunt with the 
public and Government. It is certainly a more selective and 
/ responsible body than what this enquiry committee had traversed 
“ to get evidence from. Under such a selective method of ascer¬ 
taining public feeling, it is probable that the weakness of the 
’ temple entry movement would be even more manifest than what 
has been disclosed by the statistics. 
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XIII. MAJORITY OPINION—NO GUIDE. 

Granting for arguments sake that there is a majority opinion 
for temple entry, this is not a matter to be decided by such test. 
Questions of religious dogmas and usages cannot be decided by 
this process. As observed by Judicial decisions, in cases of 
conflicting claims of dissident parties in a community distin¬ 
guished by some religious profession, the rights of parties would 
be regulated by a reference to what upon enquiry might turn out 
to have been the religious tenets held by.the community in its 
origin or foundation. The teaching of Bible, Koran, and Vedas 
and Upanishads, are all even now venerated. We have not 
become democratic enough to detract their utility or value because 
we have majority to our side. 

Under the White Paper scheme also. Ecclesiastical Depart¬ 
ment is an Imperial isubject and Federal government and Legi¬ 
slatures are not allowed to interfere with it. In our Government 
also, the Devaswom Department had been strictly outside the 
pale of legislative interference. But in the recent reform of the 
Legislature this taboo has been slightly relaxed by conferring 
qualified-right to the council, by allowing discussion of Deva¬ 
swom-matter with Government sanction. Because of this 
departure, probably, in the Statham committee report, there was 
a proposal for the utilisation of Devaswom fund for educational 
needs of all communities without difference of religion or caste. 
There is a move in another direction also by a new Asso¬ 
ciation called ‘Devaswom League’ for conserving Devaswom 
Fund as ‘Trust fund’ solely for the benefit of caste and non¬ 
caste, Hindus. Thus, the Devaswoms Fund provides a wide and 
convenient resource to indent upon for all classes of peoples, What 
fate, awaits Devaswoms under such conflicting claims for parti¬ 
cipation of funds thereof, remains to be seen. 

Year after year, to the representations of Avarna represent¬ 
atives at the Sree Moolam Popular Assembly, referred to in the 
committee’s report, the Government had given considerate replies 
that the question of temple entry being religious, the Government 
could not interfere. 
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The same reply may, now also, be repeated, satisfying the 
aspirations of Avarnas for their social and religious uplift, with¬ 
out breaking the traditional policy of Government • and without 
wounding the religious susceptibilities of Savafna Hindus. 

XIV. PROPOSITIONS FOR SOLUTION. 

As an outcome of the enquiry, 3 propositions were taken 
up for consideration. 

First Proposition, 

Caste-Hindu temples may be thrown open to non-cast e 
hindus without any distinction. To secure this, legislation, 
may be introduced to remove the disabilities imposed by 
customs on non-caste Hindus which prevent them from entering 
caste-Hindu temples. 

The contentions are:— 

Usages may be altered, to suit changed times and 
conditions; any religious dogma which does not satis fy 
the majority may be ignored as unessential ; the pollution 
observance is not a religious injunction but socioreligious, 
of the same nature as the child marriage I system in force 
removed by the Sarada Act; if everything is brought:under re¬ 
ligion there is no progress possible. • In the States of Baroda, 
Kashmere, Kolaphore and Sandoor, caste Hindu temples have 
been thrown open since the temple entry movement began; and 
a caste tyranny Abolition Bill has been passed in the Baroda State. 

Sanctity to the Bhimbam cannot decrease with the 
pollution alleged to reside in a non-caste Hindu by his entry into 
the temple; pollution is not generally observed outside the temples; 
the perpetuation of such differences only in temples is meaningless. 
It serves the purpose of only being exploited by the Government 
and the other religionists for political purposes, to grant separate 
electorate, separate rights and privileges to non-caste Hindus 
which tell against Hindu solidarity; - ' 

On account of the inferior status assigned to „ noncaste 
Hindus by birth they become converts to other religions and 
thereby Hindu solidarity has heen dwindling compared to the 
other religionists. . 
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In this view of the reformers, there is sympathy in Some 
legislatures L based as they are on communal or other sectarian 
Considerations. The dissenters ifrom Hindu religion — Arya 
Samagists, Brahma Samagists &c„ who have no faith in the 
temples are helping this movement. Women’s movements which 
are gaining strength as years advance also attack social and re¬ 
ligious distinctions based on caste or usage. 

There is thus a growing volume of feeling ‘in the state to 
support this change. 

: Reduced to concrete proposals the proposition amounts to 
this.—Parayas, Pallans, Pulayas, 1 Vedans, Kuravas, Velans, 
Kanians, Arayans, Ezhavas, Marakans, Mukuvans, Nulayans, 
Chakilians, Chemmans, Kammalans, Paravans, Sambavars, 
Thandans and the like should all be admitted into temples with¬ 
out any distinction. The restrictions on certain other classes 
who have now access to particular ! Prakarams in the temple 
such as carpenters, moosaries, blacksmiths, masons, washermen, 
barber, weaver, chetties, vanians, mooppans, etc., should be 
removed. 

2nd Proposition.-— 

No radical changes should be introduced suddenly; 
the rigidity of the caste usages in temples should be relaxed 
for the present to meet changed outlook of the people by 
giving admission to non-caste Hindus up to certain limits in the 
temples,- to be determined by a Parishad. As a preliminary 
to this, pollution or untouchability which is viewed as a stain 
by the non-caste Hindus may be abolished outside temples, with¬ 
out reference to the temple entry question to be decided by 
Parishad. 

This preliminary step, it may be noted, is [virtually 
compliance with or acceptance of the principle of lanti-untoucha- 
bility bill in the Imperial Assembly. The 'chief obstacle why 
the non-caste Hindus are denied entry to caste Hindu temples is 
pollution, which has christallised itself 'into age long usages. 

If the t&sis is removed the usages have no force. The legal 
' sanction prohibiting temple entry :ceases to be operative. This 
, is'eXactiy Wkat the reformers aim to achieve, by the anti-untouch- 
J ’ ’ ability hill. 

, ,, 
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3rd Proposition. 


This is the view of the conservative or jSanatanist 
Hindus. According to them, religious and political matters 
. should not be mixed up. There has been no interference 
by Government with the religious tenets or usages of Muham¬ 
madanism or Christianity. No doubt the march of events and 
the progress of democratic ideas, have led to the relaxation of 
caste restrictions in f civic and social matters. No doubt, the 
caste system has according to western ideals of education and 
culture; the demerit of clogging national progress and economy, 
of creating the incubus of untouchables, of raising stunted issues 
by early marriage; of robbing Purdah women of God’s life, 
light and air. No doubt the teachings of Hiduism doctrines 
of Karma, Re—Incarnation—caste system &c., have become 
anachronisms in the materialistic world. With all these draw¬ 
backs and demerits, caste system still maintains the field and 
its inevitable disintegration due to changing conditions should 
not be accelerated by any action on the part of the Government 
or the Legislature. If they intervene at all, real Dharma lies 
in bringing about order out of chaos by devising some means to 
meet the 'altered circumstances without losing sight of the 
fundamentals of religion. The whole movement, according to 
the view of the sanatanists, is an irreligious one calculated to 
destroy the whole fabric of the caste system and the institution 
of temples, which will eventually be reduced to mere museums 
of antiques. The admission of non-caste Hindus as against 
existing usuages would virually mean the denial of right of wor- 
ship to the caste Hindus in the old conservative ways, even¬ 
tually leading to the desertion of temples by them. 

The sanatanist Hindus therefore suggest two alternatives to 
satisfy the feelings of non-caste Hindus. If they are not really 
satisfied with worship in their own temples, of which ‘there are 
many, new temples can be built for them from the funds of the De- 
vaswom allotment of 1 6 lakhs, in 2 or 3 important centres to which 
the caste Hindus cannot raise any objection, at which the non¬ 
caste Hindus and caste Hindus who are reformed in their ways. 
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Can go and worship side by side. This simple expedient wliich 
has also the approval of Mr. Ghandi will have the effect of raising 
gradually non-caste Hindus and will at the same time avoid 
wounding the Sanatanist feelings. And in course of time 
when the temples acquire the reputation for sanctity which the 
old temples have, the outlook of conservatives will be widened. 
Force cannot purify hearts. It only embitters. The reformers 
should have little patience and charity for the feelings of the 
conservatives. * 

If they are not willing to participate in this conciliatory 
move, a more effective and useful proposal is to divert half a 
lakh of rupees annually from Devaswom allotment to be used in 
any scheme of socio-religious character for the benefit of non¬ 
caste Hindus in accordance with a programme approved by 
the Government, in consultation’’ with the Protector of De¬ 
pressed Classes. This Officer has made a proposal similar to 
this in his report to the Committee. There can be no objection 
to this diversion. The Government have been receiving Vazhi- 
vadoos from the non-caste Hindus and giving grants to some 
unaided Devaswoms, including some temples maintained by 
non-caste Hindus. Also, the Government have been reducing 
Devaswom allotment by one or two lakhs according to the exi¬ 
gencies of finance. There is thus no rigid rule relating to 
allotment, expenditure, or diversion. Within the limits of 
powers of trustees, the Government can make such adjustment 
according to their discretion. The possible objection that 
Government as trustees, cannot sanction such appropriation is 
more technical, in view of the fact that even material reduc¬ 
tions have been made by Government in the past. For the 
federation of 12 lakhs of Savarnas and 19 lakhs of Avarnas 
as one community, such a diversion can by no means be called 
as beyond the powers of trustees. To bring about federation 
in India under the Whitepaper Scheme, 10|- crores of rupees 
of additional expenditure for creating a new Province from the 
income of other Provinces has been considered an expedient 
and politic step : in view of the importance of the subject. The 
appropriation proposed furnishes a stable basis for achieving a 
permanent settlement and will cement the alliance of Savarnas 
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and Avaranas to the benefit of both, without embarrassing 
Government. This can be effected either by a Government 
communique or by amending the Royal Proclamation, if necess¬ 
ary. This will be a permanent reform for the uplift of the 
depressed class Hindus. 

XV. Pros and cons of the three propositions. 

1. The first two propositions combining caste and non-caste 
Hindus by allowing temple entry are the violations of age-long 
usages; against Sastric injunctions; against judicial decisions and 
against constitutional policy of Government and against majority 
opinion. 

2. The caste Hindus have exclusive right of worship as 
sole beneficiaries while the non-caste Hindus can only wor¬ 
ship from outside the temple prakaram. 

3. The existing temples have been put up according to the 
Regulation contained in the Sastras by Hindus having faith in 
such Regulations for the benefit of caste Hindus. 

4. The Government are only the trustees and they have no 
power to alter the usages. 

5. The Government in Soverign capacity are pledged to a 
policy of strict neutrality in religious matters and have no juris¬ 
diction to introduce any changes in the religious usages and 
beliefs of any community. 

6. The implications of this temple entry movement are so 
wide as to effect the religious usages in regard to charitable in¬ 
stitutions and burning ghats reserved for the various caste Hindu 
Communities in different parts of the country and various other 
communal institutions so far governed by rights and obligations 
strictly based on custom. 

7. Pollution observed in temples is antArticle of Faith based 
on the occult knowledge of. Sastras and the sanctity of temples 
rests on , this foundation. Pollution in some form or othe r 
exists also in other religions and is not peculiar to Hindu 
temples. 
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8. The rites, ceremonies '"etc., in temples regarding cons¬ 
ecration, pooja worship etc., have occult significance which 
only men who have faith in Agama sastras can appreciate. 

9. If pollution is viewed merely as a social convention and 
if it is dispensed with according to the opinion of the majority, 
other pollutions which are founded on the same religious basis 
will cease to have any significance. This will lead to loss of 
faith in temples. 

10. Matters connected with religious usages and beliefs do 
not depend upon the opinion or will; of any majority. This will 
be tantamount to majority tyranny over minority right. 

11. The admission of non-caste Hindus may eventually 
result in the desertion of temples both by caste and non-caste 
Hindus after some time, when the novelty has worn away. 

1 2. The non-caste Hindus who come under 25 denomina¬ 
tions have their own temples, own gods, modes of worship,i&c. 
They will not become united by the Caste Hindu temples [being 
thrown open to them all. They will continue as distinct 
denominations as heretofore. 

13. The throwing open of Caste Hindu temples to non-caste 
Hindus will not create any social or religious equality to the 
latter with the caste Hindus. 

14. The programme for the uplift of the non-caste Hindustan 
be worked out separately and independently of the temple entry 
question. 

Viewed from these stand points, the propositions 1 and 2 
allowing temple entry to non-caste Hindus will prove a revolu¬ 
tionary change undermining Hindusim and ' Hindu Society and 
causing a permanent estrangement of feeling between caste and 
non-caste Hindus. 

On the other hand the solution, by diversion of half a lakh 
of rupees from the Devaswom allotment for the uplift of the de¬ 
pressed class Hiqdus i§ a definite, practical, and permanent 
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arrangement cementing caste and non-caste Hindus as one com- 
minjity, the question of abolition of untouchability and of prohibi¬ 
tion of temple entry interconnected with each other being left for 
decision of Parishad of Vedic and Sastraic scholars. 

This is a satisfactory method of ensuring mutual good feel¬ 
ing among the disaffected denominations i of Hindus under 
existing conditions. 

This solution will not disrupt the homogeniety between 
Travancore and the rest of Kerala, the temples in which are 
governed by the same Agama Sastras in respect of rituals, 
rites, worship, pollution, etc. 

This solution is in deference to the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India which had allowed facilities to Mr. Ghandi 
while in prison to work for Harijan uplift.' 

In the opinion of the Government of India, a distinction 
is observed in the legislature between matters’ “ essentially 
religious’and ‘essentially social’or political’. His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s reply to the Sanatanist deputation against the 
temple entry Bill and the Bombay Government Member’s 
reply on the resolution for throwing open the caste Hindu 
temples to non-caste Hindus support this inference. To this 
discriminative policy, the suggested solution subserves. 

This solution is in accordance with the pronouncement of 
our Gracious Highness in the State Banquet speech in connec¬ 
tion with the Viceregal visit. “May I reiterate my determination 
to follow my predecessor’s example bearing in mind on the one 
hand the monorchical principle which has its undoubted value 
in the changing and shifting conditions of the modern world and 
on the other my obligation to treat equally and equitably all 
classes and comrauntities committed to my care.” 

With the inauguration of the new Constitution for India 
under the White Paper Scheme with autonomous powers to the 
Federal units, Government and Legislature—it is very likely 
that religious beliefs and usages of a community will be too 
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often dragged by composite legislatures when the present 
discrimination into ‘ essentially religious ’ and ‘essentially social ’ 
will be further attenuated owing to pressure of democratic 
sentiments. It is better therefore to be forearmed by setting 
this perplexing question of temple entry at rest for the time 
being by a declaration of policy that religion and social 
questions should not be allowed to be mixed up. 

XVI, Closing remarks. 

Spiritual truths enshrined in the Vedas and Upanishads are 
the glory and pride of Aryan civilisation and are the subject 
matter of research work in Continental countries. In America, 
experiment is carried on in the form of an institute for Vedic and 
allied research. In Germany, various experiments are being 
conducted for the attainment of truth on certain lines parallel 
to Sanatanism. In England, psychic research and other forms 
of work are being carried on by various institutes and guilds. 
According to a press report, in the remodelled University of 
Turkey, stress is being laid on the teaching of Hindu Philoso¬ 
phy and Sanskrit. Four European scholars have been appointed 
to translate the Vedas and other philosphical works from 
Sanskrit to the Turkish language. Is it not a suicidal step that 
Hindus should flout the doctrines and creeds lof Hindu scrip¬ 
tures which have stood the attacks of several invasions of alien 
culture for the past five thousand years simply because, modern 
democracy wants changes to be made? It is the Dharma of 
Hindu Sovereigns who rule over one-third of this sub-continent 
with three-fifth of the population thereof, to maintain unim¬ 
paired the solidarity and sanctity of the Hindu Religion, by 
standing as a bulwark against the inroads of social and political 
reformers into the tenets and creeds thereof, at the same time 
satisfying the aspirations of Avarnas with due] provision for 
their elevation —social and religious—on their own lines of 
development. 

The solution suggested, by providing an item in the De- 
vaswom Budget of about half a ilakh of rupees for the socio- 
religious uplifit of depressed class Hindus, out of the allotment 
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of sixteen lakhs, has all the advantage of combining caste and 
non-caste Hindus as one community while at the same time 
religious susceptabilities of the two classes will be undisturbed. 
This is a golden mean between the extreme view of reformers 
and the conservative view of orthodox Hindus. It is as it 
were, a small Ottava Pact between caste and non-caste Hindus 
in Socio-religious field. 


Trivandrum, 

29-5-1109. 


S. K. Ma.HA.DEVa Iyek, 
Member, 

Temple Entry Enquiry Committee. 
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Supplementary Note, 

The caste-system of the Hindus is a very ancient social 
institution. It had its days of utility and advantage to the com¬ 
munity as a whole. It unified in a way the several races which 
inhabited India at the time of its evolution. It helped the intel¬ 
lectual, moral and material progress of the nation. It maintained and 
developed the arts and industries of the country. It kept prices 
and wages at a normal level. While all this may be conceded 
in favour of the system before it attained its present rigidity, 
although there is another side to the picture from the view-point 
of the depressed classes, it seems to me that, even according to our 
sacred literature, it has no Divine sanction behind it, rendering 
it immutable and incapable of adjustment to suit the needs of a 
different age. 

2. There are numerous epic and puranic texts in support of 
the natural and more reasonable view that this compartmental 
division of mankind into classes on the basis of caste was not 
in existence at the beginning of creation. In the Uttarakanda of 
the Ramayana, Brahma informs India that there was only one 
Varna at that time. 

<sraina©i£g ] ooi3 sojnrjj,! 

QgJifcljgci-IOCCU CIDCLIOCS 
oiomioo nrsCQfl aj:«cjoffoM atA 
soDScn ,w,” 

! RRT 

jtwH i 

?rrcrt ?m% fotr-it ft 

ssejoffir art t” 

(Ramayana, VII, Chap. 30.) 
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In the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, Bhrgu tells 
Bharadvaja that only the Brahmins were created at the beginning 
and that the other Varnas came into existence as a result of 
lapses in their conduct. 

4t cn aftae»G«:c^p tu^scnoo 
leryOnmflso Stoat. 

(gynctsmo o^djny<^i3 t >n* 
dbeoaTioj^cioo coso. 
at.za acomj'anon^i ftibVn: 3 
ai2> 0 cucr>:s in/lcoimjoiomjcs 
<m'ldS<oiiruja’znio «oCh? zed'coz. 

e-Peo (Daaiu.rai o cotccs • 
sroosejr.ajnniTj cruJ-.amKJsa 
nJ)zas cg^cTOBfl-ijIons 
cru j j. cffi. nri cnantrajlc^rrm'l 
era ejlSo ®;>cu<*):ro3o coir os 
noTocro: (om^pcBO ejsgyo- 
ggditturiaoajafl-ijlcBs 
**»*»*■* 

«qjj eils.i!® u (cgigmOo coir;!, 
gosraiasiras lacie'ldijCijjD 

eilso aigocsMOo comes”. 

“a a®rtar 

hw wr^rrar? sura;; 

^3T®TT nj 

^TaENNrT naa; n 

^m^nfSratscfisFtr: 

aiteRr: ftraaTgfTT: i 

wititq'WI TtETffT- 

^ f^Stl ^twrt irctt: II 

'frat: i 

aiat%Bf?a 

a f^ert asaat naT: 11 
rtsrtaatw ^tt- 

i 

fwnsi^Naft^st- 

^a aar: u 

f§r%! aatfas*ircar 
t^arr sraNri: aar: i” 

(Mahabharata, Santiparva, Chapter 188) 
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These verses are found repeated in an analogous con¬ 
nection in the iNarada-Mandhatr-samvada of Padmapurana. 
In the Vayupurana we come across the statement that in the 
Krtayuga there was no caste system nor any® distinction of high 
and low among men. 



•f flol'W'i, I 

rowf n 

araHVxwa’rererc: i” 

(Vayupurana, I, Chapter V ). 

It is stated in the Bhagavatapurana also that there was only 
one Varna at the commencement. 

“o®* a®u 0 - 41 BO SOJS.; 



u<r grr 

Ut 

^fr ^trtw vrr-ir 

ipr =5 11” 

(Srimadbhagavata, IX, 14.) 

The Mahabharata mentions that the several Varnas were 
created by Manu, while the Matsyapurana attributes that act to 
Mahabali and the Harivamsa to Daksha. 

3. In the light of the facts disclosed by the above references, 
it need hardly be added that the statement occurring in the 
Purushasukla hymn of the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda 

‘‘[gxjOnas'Tory. qaiaooruW/MlOgQ moffl-rrjs a'Bg itrenuj coonejwys, 

<^b"r,so <©* e 3 stass:®* ”■ 

srif; ^?r:; ^ Wffi 
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is only a ’’metaphorical representation of the viratpurusha, con¬ 
ceived as a Yagnapasu or sacrificial animal in that passage. 
The description in the Bhagavadgita that the several varnas 
are evolved on account of the diversity of their mental qualities 
and occupation 2 a a oj^o $airo*AaP.«5cec©is*. 

is correct. No undue emphasis need be laid upon the words 
‘by me’iaw Wt) in the above passageito show that Chaturvarnya 
is a Divine institution, in view of the fact that, in the Vishnu- 
purana, time, which is the producer of such changes in society, 
is itself described as part and parcel of Mahavishnu. 



fflajagjogjmcfDanri,” 

“avr: jfrar 

sr’srrer: ^fsrdr 

W- 

flf.n Il” 

4. Historical researches have proved conclusively that the 
Aryan community was originally composed of only a single 
Varna, known by the name Aryas, as opposed to the Dasas and 
Dasyus who were the earlier occupants, if not the aborgines, of 
India. When ritual and sacrifice claimed closer attention at the 
hands of the community, a separate class had to look after them 
and they become (he Brahmins. Another class had to be set 
apart for fighting and conquest and they become the Rajanyas, 
tyhile the common people engaged in agriculture, commerce and 
other peaceful, non-religious occupations, became the Vaisyas. 
Those members of the community already engaged in menial 
service, together with those subjugated, domesticated and more 
or less Aryanised, became the Sudras, while those remaining 
outside the Aryan fold on account of their intractable nature and 
uncleanly habits or other circumstances of a like character, were 
treated as Nishadas or Panchamas. The four-fold division of 
the Aryan community was established during the Yajurvedic 
period. The Vishnupurana confirms this view and states that 
the differentiation of Varnas was brougnt into existence in con¬ 
nection with the performance of Yagas. 
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®®«J5Q W SiS'OJ 

jai5@.djgn^jo Eortceocc 1 
m> etnaao o oucn«? z c ,’' 

to?; srgn 11 
Triton! 

The Puranas trace the origin of the Nishadas to Vena, a 
king of the lunar dynasty, who is also said to have been res¬ 
ponsible for Varnasankara. The vedic characteristics of caste 
are heredity, the pursuit of a common occupation and restriction 
on intermarriage. Anuloma marriages were looked upon with 
favour until the time of the great Smritikara, Yagnavalkya (3rd 
century A, D.)who objected to it on the ground that it was 
oneself that was being born as ones’ son. 



SpniRqftjTsq; | 

rrn srewr- 

, rT?rTq' srrqif u” 

The later theory of the origin of Sankarajatis or mixed 
castes as a result of intermarriage, elaborated with almost 
scientific precision by Manu and other Smriti writers, does not 
find any place in vedic literature. 

5. Once there arose diversity of castes and rigidity of occu¬ 
pation, there were occasional inter-caste strifes, and rules had 
accordingly to be framed to prevent mutual encroachment. The 
Vishnupurana says 

ojcirasioajoo 

ffigjceoo CfUDIojCDOEOmj 



wdacrik oJCfflgraioo ] 
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• awAt-.cmoueJi^acno. 
cruajcel oueiscnoQjiaiTir.” 

^raWt 

srai^gsrr jrsriq#: i 
j=rar^f 'prrq'^TrTra 
*rm*m?r «r*ngom 11 
^fWl^rw^rrmii^ 

’troh; ^m^cri srr! i 

, ^BT3 fr^nfnri 

sms; ww'tg h” 

Several kings in the puranas are described as the established 
of the fourfold system of caste'{^' j ari)|n ‘^rg^irrisT- 

T^’.) It was laid down that, if Svadharma or a persons’ duty as 
ordained in respect of his caste, was performed, it would procure 
the highest merit for him, and kings took upon themselves the 
responsibility of maintaining unimpaired the arrangements for the 
preservation of society in that order. To quote the Vishnupurana 
again: 

1 ‘,nJomioUs5>», isJ.gjooBcgtD 

-uo^dign^jm^ trodicras 

-u go cu V si izmfc el :u « ctv .o 
.-yveycm 0.^0. 

(gJJraTZO OlCffiUDo COJOUjO ® t 



Gi so £ D sfl ,u x t s' at>. ei ( ” 


irfKtr^g 
gvT: srsrr. iktt 

3H^£T?rT I 

srsrr i*srr 5 

% ug: t 

^rrrsn^JTT^^ 11” 
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6. The institution of caste was little more than a political 
and economic arrangement at the commencement. That arrange¬ 
ment, however, could not unfortunately help becoming a vertical 
one, and those down in the ladder, particularly the Chandalas, 
suffered in consequence. The theory of Karma, which is one 
of the special gifts of Hinduism to humanity, and which, rightly 
understood, is a wholesome incentive to self-improvement, now 
became intertwined with VarnadhaTma. According to the 
karma theory, to quote professor Das-gupta, “whatever action 
is done by an individual leaves behind it some sort of potency 
which has the force to ordain for him joy or sorrow in the 
future according as it is good or bad. When the fruits of the 
actions are such that they cannot be enjoyed in the present or 
in a human life, the individual has to take another birth as a 
man or any other being in order to suffer them’’. The Chhan- 
dogyopanishat declared that birth as a Chandala is a result of 
bad karma in previous lives and the Dharmasutra writers faith¬ 
fully adhered to that teaching. Gautama, the earliest of the 
Sutrakaras, whose age may be ascribed to the 6th century B. C., 
lays down that the lowest class is sinful { '»tfroya g^gj. 

<rnurg:’ that birth in a particular caste is a necessary consequence 
of his past karma (‘ijYamemcrujftmssoOTlm'gjcoicasccTuI aoirjooS) 
o-uomianwoorruY trt^rih and 

that it is only by the members of each varna adhering to the dharma 
prescribed for them that they can secure birth in a higher caste in 
after-life ougfp .wfflOs rojTOjmaoaol^'.s Stoj-ty Aiavnuicesa, 
e ost m aPoA^jasaosj orafltSsarngn-i a i} Ssi <cgj v ,tr aDimn n ft imam,. sues cue crus s ns 
iaj.oiTa_g)«croi gairswr: ^^T'JUHryjr: htu 

Apastamba, whose lowest age is the 4th century B. C., 
repeats the same observations in other words when he says-. 

4 • .o> <ty a oj rtf’ * 'cro •o AcD)a£3^j<saCi5oSd5m (ro-n-Jo^ 

eacu.-o, feJBsrsn©Tyafrrfl, laaioi^iroiVi (aJ-orio—'ejiU;rn,’’ anc ] 

‘‘coo&.a)& on s>oiswja ojggg aj^nSajgf s a ®ocario_,<o'a j jn am <o • 

{GTBUJiSD .'UCgJ'aO SoGJC^jO (23 0 o_j 9j Situ S OiuHclJ OTt «D.** 

“era: srrft, ^4, star, arsi, Jnrr, srgf.^qn'or, 

sttfigsHrirra “glrarcfaT snrwft artf: ^ srrfh- 

/tfrfsh spfarwtrcf 
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7. Manu’s classification of castes was an ideal one. He 
found certain classes outside the Chaturvarnya pursuing certain 
occupations, and forthwith proceeded to prepare an elaborate list 
of those classes, tracing their origin in every case to the mixed 
union of members of the four original varnas- One result of 
such classification was that every community in India at that 
time was treated as Aryan. Another result was that the 
embargo on pratiloma marriages became more rigorous since the 
castes occupying the lowest position in society were declared to 
be the off-spring of such marriages. Yamasmriti speaks of three 
classes of Chandalas, viz., those born of Arudhapatitas, those 
born of Brahmin women by union with Sudras land those born 
of Sagotra alliances. 

laojOaeoTyoi, cas 

-aJBmUOSaill (OlSOJaieTI 

eras coo© oejcou B)oca.'is«>_” 

sTTfprcrt *r: I 

sfi^t 

*Tn“r5rrarssrarnrlr ll ” 

The quota that could have been contributed by these sources 
must indeed have been very little, especially in view of the fact 
that the severest punishment was prescribed in the event of 
a Sudra contracting sexual union with a Brahmin woman. 
Vasishtha says: “(©©Sosas" igXjSaasmlcsojCO^f’a^KDejlffisasmsdidy. 
caftauo (cg@e6-un») ; igycnasmj ojojcoo oecoracDHroja 

cnirnso Qrggeuioaceto: eoooajloer»m;ciQjot!5aj«4”. 

“51^^ ari§rofrgqrr%5T?^si^T ssjswfr sm&^; 

MHt rnrt'T^rRt-IU Ivrtij^r 

The bulk of Chandalas came from non-Aryan communities, 
kept outside the Aryan pale for political and other reasons, as 
explained already. 

8. In the Yagas, Devas were believed to partake the sacrificial 
offerings, and hence the ceremonies in connection with them had 
to be performed in an atmosphere of absolute physical and mental 
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purity. The Sruti lays special emphasis on such purity : “ts ^ 
(sb-s-o ga-ascral; »ol aenjsotf'sajut was; ®ee*»* ! 

n-lcSKoO . iS.-oj IcOOoj g;KS)00 mj.yrj^ro^ECQ-f itfrjjiGlfli 

fflii'iani^cRs is^jas oJ3ix*'i”, ^rt gjtrfor; sgfewrr if 

g^imfsnr JT^r^gr^ri aaitfflTT «n^s 
Ur^npiTW; ’TTSfcpi:. sacrificial fire ‘Vitanagni’ had to be 
maintained in an unpolluted condition, and the Brahmin who 
had to perform the Yaga was obliged to keep himself in a 
state of similar purity. This accounts for the origin of distance 
pollution, the first distinct pronouncement in respect of which 
we find in Brihaspati's Smriti. 

9. The term ‘Chandalas’ at this time denoted only one of 
the lowest classes of society, the members of which were em¬ 
ployed as executioners and scavengers. The word is derived 
from the natural proneness of that savage community to be angry 
or from their wearing gruesome ornaments. Their appearance, 
occupation, etc., are described in chapter X of Manusmriti. 
That passage has been extracted in our report. Itsing, a 
Chinese traveller, writing in the 4th century of the Christian era, 
describes : “Those who clear away filth have to strike sticks 
while going about in token of their approach. When one by 
mistake touches them, he washes himself and his garments 
thoroughly.’' There are also references to distance population 
in the Buddhist Jataka stories which are of an earlier, date. 

10. When the institution of temples came into existence in 
the 4th century B. C., it was declared that they were only 
Yagnasalas for public worship. The earliest Agamas now 
existent cannot be ascribed to any period earlier than the 4th 
century of the Christian era. They describe the worship offered 
in the temples as ‘a-fcoiuinc&isx’ sacrifice for others, as opposed 
to ‘CTojorafomem’ sacrifice on behalf of oneself in one’s home, 
which was the pre-Budhistic [form of Aryan worship. In the 
Suprabhedagama’ it is stated: 

‘‘.me ajlulao SgjouMi- 

OOffifflcrfOOTU o_i®CiSLO<fi,c, 

ceflatrAa* -aJaiaflsra'scD .aj 

cruo6rruTl«£u asmussuajl .aJ 
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mAUa®* QJo 

is® wao mlo a t> a o <o a e «4 , 

(££)0<8ffl @c^jOtQQJO®Cnj t fl} 
oolaiOWoccTl rolaslJia 
airosis ouaoai®ajW'«CD<ai 
oJ(D3(Bll0p CtUSODo 

ifta- 

JTRWVsf I 

’etylaslp 

**ipr% iro^ftr ^ n 
^ 1 % ^rf%f%%r ?tr 
sntwroHpnmSin i 
sift s^romwrg 
t%^wf?r » • 

^rnm%#5 

*fjr r 

(Suprabhedagama, Sivarchanavidhipatala.) 

The chief priest is termed Acharya and the other priests 
Ritviks. Purushottama-samhita says that the flag-staff in a 
temple represents the Yupa in a Yagasala.f 

“siaajj^uaj jj oaoocnisssTOi 
(TUJ30a_«tO.e" 

au6isit£ oj e>«ais"'®<s> aggo-J 
a, , l.aj<«si«rr)8 

avoStnalfflaiftcsM tsaD0(y«s>«Bm8 
e&orosana" aDJ©ai«ra>oo,” 

*r^r lrf^% g* . 

wftnz fkmtm: i 

sn^ST 5TfT||: 

agr^ v^g rt a rg i” 

In this connection it is necessary to remember that a Hindu 
temple is not intended for congregational worship, that it is a 
building where the image of the Deity is enshrined, and that 
that Deity has to be propitiated by rites performed and offerings 
made, not by the votaries themselves, but by the ordained priests 
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acting on their behalf. Hence all the rules of sanctity applying 
to the sacrificial fire came to be extended to the images conse¬ 
crated in temples, and the entry into a temple of any member of 
a community kept out of the sacrificial fire constituted a Nimilta 
or an occasion for the performance of a purificatory ceremony. 
In the words of the Vishnusamhita ; 

‘‘oflmococuolco'leo aTlsgsao.. 

mflosivqata-oragiaaVmo ; 

(OTJ^jKSOCIlOo On'lolf’cgjgjO. 
am^fsjo cniditoo mjsisicus ; 

Cu1aJ06OiaCD ClJWcgjgjO- 
ajlaoaOTjagotitnjmncu's,” 

“ftranrrftfslre 

sttJcrnri 3 

st&tt 1#: 11 

I%^t^TT%T^r: l” 

(Vishnusamhita, 25th patala.) 

11. In the course of our enquiry, there were interesting 
discussions as to whether the Deity in a temple is worshipped as 
a Brahmana or a Kshatriya. As far as my acquaintance with the 
Agamic literature goes, the Deity is worshipped neither as a 
Brahmana nor as a Kshatriya, but as Isvara, the lord of the 
Universe. The Vishnusamhita says: 

“aajo&onoiJOaoHaDrajmbo 
auolufleaj cnjsuoaji cos 

, cYooarflBujo ju crueo ee.u [ 

lajmjoOo a-HDlaieracoj. 

*T! 1 

s-r ?r^t ^r! 

11 

cojCroiJD m afloaSo aTl^o 
<Tv;<aais e;ai»cu.wo co s 
(S!0<ftociBo ‘jj'Dwngyjcusi 

(yuTofl (fficruj qJ’Io'Iao 
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aAg)nO0 cfcajSSHBlDIrtU 

s®iS!TU8 ojroaomroels.” &c. 

STOfT g &S53 ftraj 
?Mm# ^TRqrRT: I 
*ii4iui toi wra; 

TO' 'fns^i ii 
rirmr ses'riNw 

TWrgftr: l” etc. 

(Vishnusamhita, 18th patala.) 

Similar descriptions are to be found in other Agamas also. 
12. No record has come to light to show that the classes 
which are denied entry into temples at present were allowed 
such entry at any time in the past. Even in ithe days of the 
Mahabhara'ta, the Svapachas had their own temples, as will be 
seen from the passage 

<t S^*o-iiMila>jcn'lel- 

seojoio coiioifflacntbqjmo 

I** 

in chapter 141 of the Santiparva. The Hindu temples were 
meant for the benefit of every community, including the lowest 
in the social scale. In the Sutasamhita of the Skandapurana 
it is stated: 

“(srcsrojaijoBa-TI nusdioajOo 
ODlDOsmOo qcD 1 a4oCO.Da8 
a^K3 SOaiaaKOIc @{$3-3 
Ojsmoanrg® te>®lnAiOto>s,** 

“w^wrRr g^rr 
*wiuii'gftyffCT l 
<r3tr 

srotuRaar it” 

in his gloss ‘Tatparyadipika’ on this Samhita Madhava ex¬ 
plains the term^stty^o' ‘3r^<Tf or others as Sankarajatis", in 
which category even Chandalas are included by Smriti writers. 
Of course, only those who followed the occupation of executioners 
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and scavengers were Chandalas according to the Smritis. When 
in the 16th century of the Christian era, the S martas of Kerala, 
such as Nilakantha Yogiyar and IMahishamangalam Namputiri, 
found that only the Chandalas and Svapachas came within the 
ambit of the prohibition to temple entry as enumerated in works 
like the Vishnusamhita which furnished the main basis for the 
T antrasamuchchaya, 


igjocrooae snfloaai o®aj ojo 


S3 ai avioffligijoaflitmoe'lAo 
ajamJ.ins u (ru^Qiio l iOonn 
monoargocno aJ'ao4i !0c . , 


<r*Rijrfr a rrsftf^ 

JTfrerrsr i” 

(Vishnusamhita, 28th patala) 


and that the Vimarsini, a commentary on Tantrasamuchchaya, 
reffered only to Chandalas and others (“juemuDaaoe'lmoo scdco-j 
( ocecrois ^s^oos", “'aosrgtc^^r si^Rt:” they evolved 4 an 

elaborate definition for that word, so as to embrace every class 
which was treated as unapprochable in their time, in spite of 
the fact that even the communities which were described as 
Chandalas in the Smritis had left off their traditional occupation 
by that time and betaken themselves to other callings, I need 
hardly add that there are no Chandalas anywhere in Kerala at 
present answering to the description given in chapter X of the 
Manusmriti. 

13. Id the olden days, Chandalas could easily be distin¬ 
guished by their behaviotir in addition to their dress and orna- 
- BnfeDts. The Stinradbhagavata says: 
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* 4 <Sicfoty-aJ0(ptmo $c^cq;o 
mac t8 1 ‘gJ> Jffio&'MSOaCS 

cftoag a '; '-»]!■ iml Glr&iClQtf 


“Mfr*OT3# ?iNr 

^rf^PT ?J^Tcf3Tl': I 
5ETJT: Stew 3<tsr 


(Srimadbhagavata, XI,—17). 


Manu points out 

{£ fflroxagi®o cnHo^aatio 
. (^(Octo cr/la^^pauoistiiOTO 

o^rtBoiio OJ ncfioO 

<Sfijo«-» (ftajiaj 9 <n)otn 1 @o. 

“3Rl4cTT 


<ili ll” 

(Manu, Chapter X.) 

Although this was true in a general way, Vamasankara 
had set in even in the days of the Mahabharata. Yudhishthira 
says to Nahusha in the Vanaparva : 

£< aoion#0 aaooin.^ I 

cn)6B><oa«4 nrvdi.'jj^ocnoo 
ea ajJiTsr** 

‘ ‘'3m%?3 JT^raiJ! 

Jr ||” 

(Varnaparva, chapter 182) 
Mandhata asks Narada in Padmapurana: 

. '‘^offioSignjor^aiagncD 
ouaT aisgfno ojIsRje,® 
crusciiaoo oiej a.'|^ocmo 
gcsyffiiro aii^narDSkiM. 
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*503 «<a,"csa>0 two ®aioe- 
®£gci<ftc©]lnm;> ■sfijcoaicgios 
orueQbouosvffij sySTran. 

*oyoej®|j!n3 culesja® ?” 

“^ISjWt:4 

3PJU f^TS^ | 

^rWf 

£5*41 ^'wfT: II 
TOT: 5BT^ TPT <jNT- 
^fraj®F5n gsrism: i 
TJTOT3 jrawftr; 

TOTTT?aff <%*R*4r ? Il” 

In the Asvamedhaparva of the Mahabharata, Srikrishna 

says : 

^co saor^D a^©j<2rtn (oosob J 

gjsro05 tOs^ownaoroffroso; 

roo eeajo (gyoaosmo ojlgs, 

Offi®£jgt.aJo ■ftaafflcro'B.n)o 
(83nacfflto^usmi so®® J 
08(6*1 ro«<A)T)jiio OJO* w aOO<6Alo 
51'JOH.aJo ajsrauajlljuo ft^roio. 

8_!OT)JSm;J!ctmiS3 S’Ot'Dffl.AJcfli 
agd 1 acrntr-uo ajlcjcl^ijSici/’ 

“5T 3|T9tr 'JS^ ! 

3<*TT: TO*Tf®tW®fr: I 
'a'^rerTT^f ^reresj 
s si l#or f^r: |i 

TT’R^fra +4*ttH 
^tw« TTflRt! 
fflfasrWt STfW^fNr 
5TNr T3T^f ^ | 

’TM+^tlg 

S^F# ||” 

(Asvamedhaparva, chapter 116.) 

In the Bhagavatapurana it is stated: 

‘‘mtTOj cai^a*«i«r)o SigjoaSrcto 
<M»amjo Cu^go8l-.u,«®*c 
caje-^j©:^ QSOTjroi 
(isswraiasioriai aJ^m^4g^®atB^,'' , 
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gstr i 

s^iNr 

ct%%? u" 

The episode of the Dharmavyadha in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata is a further illustration. The Dharmavyadha 
therein tells Kausika: 

“(tgQstaioacn'O ool sorocTO| 
oue''^m oo» tuicPo^irog 
sisicuigjirajo eaiioiT (gyaaribj 
■ftaNSncmrojo cmsisiLOcu jj; 
isiBsatu ciiOTnoocongj 

Igajonmwrj.ae'laocaiSrai.’ 1 * 

i% srRRaf 
tj^jpng'nttBcT: i 
^nsr ! 

gtfcr g ii 
sn^r «t<3+n<rf>trM 


(Varnaparva, chapter 216.) 

In the Manusmriti, therefore, it is clearly stated that there 
were in Manu’s time Aryans who . were non-Aryans and Non- 
Ariyans who were Aryans, as judged from the point of view 
of conduct: 

< «ib>bcdoc^40^«b>ib»;;bt. 

B ugjcrau=03 3 Cgjca, (TO I dffi 0 

o>, i£go3ogo(@y.u s laoo<o>o 

CD crusiain cDocroaoanssl.” 

^ smmr&ft il” 

(Manu, chapter X.) 

Elsewhere, in chapter II, Manu refers to the possibility 
of great men being born among Chandalas also and approves 
the advisability of their being also accepted as teachers of 
Brahmavidya: 
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igglffijono @<33,ejoea,V’ 

g*rt f^rr- 
nr^Rnsrerefftr i 


srir 

ii” 

(Manu, chapter II,) 


Kullukabhatta, commenting on this verse, says: 


^ (Kt fH -< i« rafi^RTnirsf n'i ^ gssp^reteffrr- 
Tr jfr^fnnq'^i>:«aj w «i < <(<r.’ ’ 

From all these extracts it will be seen that it was oritta or 
character and not janma or birth that constituted the true Bra- 
hmanya, as emphasised by Yudhishthira himself in his reply to 
Nahusha :— 


Jn^vr rrrt ^ytr i 

h ar§m ^t: h” 

<( tma®SanSl 0 aaoanuglj | 
crooqgrtJio ajimBieDiA^sta) 
too ^onfasmoaflo a^di* 

^tSrtnajocii gases a mo a !*' 

nsrePt! 

W ttl^l'URf <r^- 

1 n” 

(Vanaparva, chapter 182.) 
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14. There is no doubt that the Acharas among the several castes 
have changed from time to time. 1 have already pointed out that 
there are no Chandalas at present. As early as the 11th century 
a. n., we find from an inscription in the Parthivasekharapuram 
temple in South Travancore that the Pulayas were then engaged 
in agricultural labour. In the Aditya purana, a list of as many 
as forty-one ancient practices is given, which were once in vogue 
in society, but had to be given up for one reason or another. 
Among them are such practices as Niyoga, the remarriage of 
virgin widows, the marriage of Brahmins with women of the 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra castes, the Mahaprasthana, the 
Vanaprasthasrama, the offering of meat during Sraddhas and on 
the occasion of the visit of distinguished guests, the recognition of 
other sons than the aurasa and the datta, and suicide by falling 
from a hill or into fire. It is said that these practices were dis¬ 
continued at the beginning of the Kaliyuga for the protection of 
humanity («ais<&{s<y _j<aiao) It is easy to see that 

all the prohibitions did not take effect on one and the same day, 
and that each of the above practices came to be interdicted as 
and when it was found to produce a deleterious effect on society. 
Vignanesvara, who lived in the 11 th centuary of the Christian 
era, in a purely vegetarian age, while commenting on the text of 
Yagnavalkya enjoining the offering of an ox ,or a goat when a 
Srotriya guest arrives, 



o orttfpOTo 
“JTfTsj 3T 

srtfifanfhrav'rifar | 

sflsr# u” 

says that the animal referred to should be simply shown to the 
guest, and that it should be neither parted with nor butchered, 
since if the latter were the meaning of the text, there would be no 
animal for disposal at the time of the arrival of each and every 
guest, over and above the circumstance that the killing of animals 
being an adharma should not be indulged in : 
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m a s-jto'oh oij:q-J:SCD'33' oo j ig-'mi 
*!® 2 ©''®^*fl» 3 «tto 8 ajci»i ‘‘•"Jjjrt 0 Cai:=B.an«5<^j 0 adte^a.*# 
0X1®** go.oO co^a^ix': 

*r 5 37?rra s’nfigsmrjrr; rrr^srft^ggjrarvraPT. 

<5ta5l4!RS 

^fcr m-iiw i” 

Visvarupa, an earlier commentator of Yagnavalkya in the 8th 
century a. i)., says that the animal should be killed if the guest 
requires it: 

^“g uftaj.in.'xi ->'00?™ raiarot9sra:iSa_i®iaih]:i sum; wtvia^ruujs” 

nggsrwsri WfraTRTTa‘:” J 

while a third commentator, Apararka, who lived later than 
V ignanesvara, at the beginning of the 12th century, says that the 
interpretation of the latter is opposed to the Vedas: 

{ • •U.dfcoBU >n ftn 4 (££?): <Grf,a>/ vicai’ft-i <&H(n_}raf\ 
j.'fn^a .-anla nj*; .xl'V'U) cxOrffi fSU C: , J ’ 

“*r: Esra?Tf ^rr^^pstrairtrr irfrrtrrg^sr g fihprrf^flt 


No doubt, it was a vedic practice; but it had wholly fallen into 
desuitude in Vignaaesvara’s time, and hence he gave a reasonable 
interpretation to the old text. Such instances may be easily 
multiplied. Yama says that once upon a time women had to 
undergo the Upanayana ceremony: 

a Tist^s 1 snjorujcr a"li*ij s ,b 

<tuioj , '(g)'1ajajx.o (OiLO-;, 

*- n ® ! o-Tsia.^o qm ; ,10 


WS:cu;<i 
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arsqmsr sr^T^rt 
sttfa'ausrasT 3f*rc 11 

iMdi iTtj5?ji spirar m 

^nrr«n r r%?r <??:; 

%sr ^m- 
*rajri*)T i%vtp!Ta'; 

3rr 

srerarror^r =a n” 

Harita states that there were two] classes of women, 
Brahmavadinis and Sadyovadhus, and that it was only in the*case 
of the formerithat adhyayana was essential: 

“ejlaJcuos ^noaj'&lcr^j^sgiC.xcojc®!", ft® 

^^\j;elni. s )cD;qn_icincflJTi£tm' ! lcru)roo e;ue;U';cacr>c cr~ jc^soa s’-.ftarsc.aJ 
Si 2 ; aJt ^a3sggojn'io^»ssi aHuceao ,au>Griiu'!ga_icr>iflcDa:©r> ig® J3 
oflaisaoj ■fcogjjs.’ 

“%f^rr; %*n sfratt^^tgq'sprswfift- 

ro^rat; font sfraragT’rcsrnra f^r 

5W:.” 

The whole practice of Brahmacharya for women was put a 
stop to in the post-Budhistic age and the institution of compulsory 
early marriage 'established, since it was found that it was from! 
the rank of Brahmavadinis ~ that [the Bhudhist Bhikshunis were 
largely recruited. The Smriti of Parasara, which cannot be' 
ascribed to a later date than the 6th century a . I)., is a modific¬ 
ation, in several important respects, of the Smritis of Manu and 
Yagnavalkya, and it is definitely (stated that it was composed to 
meet the altered requirements of Kaliyuga. Madhavacharya, in 
the introduction to his great commentary on this Smriti, Para- 
saramadhaviya, says that Parasara simplified acharas, prayas- 
chittas and vratas to suit the needs of a degraded age : 

,f dt5-eJV adt ou:o_HOl3ga»)o 
' 13 £j8© cn3jS3a-T. jcJ 

cn/ocs tijoffica/cgjmjsBioiI qic. 
enjjnnoBcres'loej.aaiOT? 
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SFwfrsfa =* i 
nrareww^i- 

#TWgi%^f6^TT || 

hw^tt srarira' =3 i” 

and as an explanation for this, he quotes the following verse from 
the Mahabharata to point out that everything under the sun is 
liable to change: 





smrsra- 

^snlwafr 

ct«n *iT=rr g*t gif n” 

15. It is a truism to state that time has wrought momentous 
changes in the fabric of Hindu society. The Chaturvarnya of 
today is not the Chaturvarnya described by Manu. So early as 
the 14th century of the Christian era we find Madhavacharya 
saying that the study of the Vedas was far from satisfactory in 
his time: 

rar60Ujca)cn.u'lai" 1 c^:;aJaii!ibE5iil;omajgj™',. n"o:.ffl, u coEn_e 



*rrffu^7T5*rra&.*r^r- 

wm&sr itRt., ?t5[T % 5B3TT ^n3rf5Sfl^T«rigsRW V' 

, The only three ways in which the Brahmin could eke out a 
livelihood in olden times were teaching the Vedas, performing 
Yagas and receiving gifts. When there were none to study the 
Vedas or to get Yagas performed, the first two avenues to em¬ 
ployment became closed, and as for the third, receipt of Prati- 
graha was hedged round with so many restrictions that it was 
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impossible to earn money by that means, not to speack of the fact 
that the number of persons inclined to make gifts progressively 
decreased as days advanced. The Parasarasmriti saved him 
from unemployment and starvation by allowing certain new 
occupations for him. In the course of our enquiry, some witnesses 
appear to have thought that money-lending was prohibited for the 
Brahmin. The following text of Brihaspati shows that it is un¬ 
objectionable when got done by others in normal times and even 
by oneself in times of distress: 

«i) A til I® c rtu jo) o <g,roi a 
rrujcoo 

■sncn-iOVrua ailsy«<oi Sj's::,” 

WTOI fsrarSr %t: ll” 

Asvalayana states that a man with a family to support may 
pursue any occupation, provided that he doesinot cease to observe 
the caste duties ordained for him. 


A0>.-a_fi ai; nj'jy: 
co'sa*m:gyKai nvs5 

snf@»;«t rnejA 
m.otuj'o e:-gj-s OTimjmo-P. 

isacoo;sjo (ytm.laaDSBicdjr 


ayae'iBis a/newy 
OTci'iffiabj; m aPe,«<p>. 

ffltaaicsiov Q-niroaM tyswaut 
cniDti’jlo eogtso sjjLQC(Bms:nt 
m« 9 jotvj <tji!ttS; 3 i: sfflcnn:e“ 
CTrai'©isb-'- m ojtSjesB_” 

wr fan 

fqRrrf' 

wra? il 
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■sTRgftw^fsra ^rr i 

fTRT^r *r i%rt it 
si^rsjr ftetfr f^r 

¥7T«ff sqTJffSTr^ I 
^TSTrTl fTT*^ 

«T T3W II 

I advert to this subject merely to show that the traditional 
occupation of every caste has gone, and that it is now open to a 
member of every caste to maintain himself in any way he chooses. 
Svadharmanushthana, as that term is understood in the Smritis 
and the Puranas, has thus more or less disappeared, though, of 
course, there are, here and there, a few persons who rigidly 
observe their Svadharma. Even they do not attach any value to 
such texts in the Smritis as: 





■ 'hris 

*rr=T'?f ^Rjorr'rsfrj; t 

«M+idF 
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Such texts had force only as long as the Aryans lived in 
Aryavarta. Vyasa said that the country in which there was no 
Chaturvarnya-vyavastha should be looked upon as a Mlechhadesa. 
Subsequently, when Chaturvarnyavyavastha was extended to the 
Dekhan, it ceased to be a Mlechhadesa and acquired the status 
of Aryavarta. It would be absurd, to assert on the basis of such 
exploded texts as those quoted above, that sages like Sankara,* 
Ramanuja, Madhava, Vidyaranya, Vedantadesika and Appayya- 
dikshita, who lived and died in South India, were not true 
Brahmins. The texts of every Sruti have to be interpreted with 
due reference to the age in which it was written; it is only 
then that the value of those texts could be seen in their proper 
perspective. If acharas did not change with time and place, there 
Was hardly any necessity for so many Smritis. Vriddha-Yagna- 
valkya says that not only were there many Smriti writers in the 
past, but that there would be many in the future also; 

“saoosm: 

gioicujaoo eoaJlcnajiiO';,’ 

35wr i” ' 

1 (?; Christianity and Mahomedanism are essentially prose¬ 
lytising religions, and when they became established in India, 
large numbers of the depressed classes naturally became converts 
to them. Those religions in any event preached equality by 
birth, whatever the value of that equality might be in actual 
practice in certain respects. They attended to the educational 
and economic needs of the depressed classes in a manner and to 
an extent never before contemplated in this country, although the 
higher teaching of Hinduism insists on no difference whatever 
bang made between man and man. When education came to be 
imparted through the English language after the establishment of 
the British Government in India, and when the great democratic f 
teachings of Bentham and Mill permeated the upper classes oft 
Hindu society, a feeling of revulsion against the old order mani-i 
tested itself, and social reform movements took concrete shapeJ 


The tradition in Kerala is that Sankara died in Triohur Coohiu State). 
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The Governments of both British and Indian India have been from 
time to time helping such movements, consistently with their policy 
of non-intervention, on occasions when they have felt that a 
custom, however hoary, has outlived its usefulness and become 
detrimental to the progress of society. The principle followed 
in all these cases is the old, old dictum enunciated by Manu that 
when a Dharma becomes obnoxious to society it should be 
scrapped: 

n-i ay £ 8) .ri.CO CTZisn&i ■,: a-j C *: p Hi; <. 

ju. 

..*9.’’ 

The penalisation of Sali, the Sarda Act, etc., in British India 
have to be traced to this source. In Travancore.jjjthe prohibition 
to certain communities wearing ornaments of gold and silver 
without payment of Adiyara (fee to Government) was removed 
in 1818 a. D. Slavery was abolished in 1855. In 1865, 
women of all classes .were allowed to cover their breasts. 
Freedom in the matter of admission of all classes to public offices 
was emphasised in 1870. Most of the schools and Satrams in 
the State were thrown open to all classes at a later date. Recent 
years have witnessed the abolition of animal sacrifices in Sirkar 
temples, the discontinuance of the Dvadasi system therein, the 
prohibition of the singing of obscene songs in the Shertala 
temple and the grant of permission to persons who have returned 
from sea voyage to enter temples. These are not small changes, 
in my judgment. 

17. Viewed from the standpoint of the depressed classes, 
their exclusion from temples tantamounts to the perpetuation of 
their inferior status in the Hindu society, and until this open sore 
is healed, they feel that they cannot rise to their full stature. It 
is sometimes stated that the caste system in India has its counter¬ 
part in other countries also. But is the position identical ? 
Farquhar has stated the bitter truth in the following words : 
“There is no country in the world that is without its submerged 
class: under every human civilisation, there is at least a remnant 
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who fall behind, who fail to grip the necessary conditions of the 
times, who tend to become human wreckage. But, where, out¬ 
side India, is a policy devised with the determinate purpose of 
creating a huge submerged class, of crushing one section of the 
whole people down in dirt and inhuman degradation?” To 
this observation it would be no argument to reply that, while 
the conquering* nations in Europe and America extirpated 
the conquered races, the Aryans at least kept the classes 
whom they subjugated in a submerged condition and pro¬ 
vided them with means of living. The submersion is there! 
it is not in keeping with the spirit of the age in which we live 
and has to be wholly removed, if it is necessary for India to hold 
up her head and secure her rightful place among modern States. 
It would not satisfy either the submerged classes on the one hand 
or the civilised world on the other to say that Hinduism contem¬ 
plates not a single birth, but a regulated succession of them, that 
a man is born in a polluting caste on account of his bad 
karma in a past life, and that if is only by the performance 
of the dhrama that is ordained for him in the ancient Smritis 
that he can hope to secure birth in a non-polluting caste in some 
future life. Such old-world ideas will not and cannot appeal to 
them. The theory of Karma, even after the elimination of birth- 
impurity, will safely stand the test of reason, since there are other 
gifts of life such as health, wealth and intelligence, which are 
not equally distributed among all. The one thing that is needed 
more than any other at this stage of the history of Hinduism is to 
make every member of the community feel that he is potentially 
the equal of every other, and that it is open to him by strenuous 
exertion in the present life itself, to rise to any position which 
other members may attain. As for the birth-pollution itself, how 
does it work in practice P If the present pace of conversion to 
other religions is allowed to continue unchecked, a day must 
necessarily dawn, sooner or later—sooner rather thanlater—when 
no more men can be born in communities causing distance 
pollution according to the Smriti writers, on account of their 
wholesale defection from the Hindu fold. Where then lies the 
objection to treat them as equals at least now, and make such 
reparation as may still be possible while yet there is time ? It is 
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sometimes stated that the motive behind the present movement 
is political. What if it is ? These classes were once kept out 
mainly for political reasons, and there is nothing wrong if the bar¬ 
rier is removed for the very same reasons at present, when both the 
victor and the vanquished of ancient days are alike down-trodden 
and when their common mother—India—has to hide her head in 
shame when questioned as to her right for further political rights, 
with this blot in her scutcheon. As a matter of fact, the problem 
of the depressed classes among the Hindus does not concern the 
Hindus alone ; it concerns every Indian, to whatever persuasion 
he may belong, and the question, while lit is domestic up to a 
certain extent, is even more paramount and pressing in its inter - 
national aspect. 

18. Here I ,must deprecate the attitude assumed by some 
Sanatanist Hindus towards Mahatma Gandhi and some of 
Gandhiji's followers towards the Sanatianists. It is essential to 
recognise that, while there may be some with ulterior motives 
both among conservatives and reformers, the majority of them are 
actuated by bona fides in the present struggle. It is most un¬ 
charitable to question the sincerity of Gandhiji; it is equally 
uncharitable to say that the Sanatanist, and particularly the 
Brahmin, is swayed by self-interest. It is both untrue and 
unfair to insinuate that the benefit of the expenditure now 
incurred on temples is monopolised by him. In most cases what 
pittance he gets from these institutions is remuneration for the per¬ 
formance of religious services, a profession which it has cost 
enormous rime and labour for him to practise, and which is not 
even half as attractive, from the monetary point of view, as even 
petty shop-keeping or sporadic cultivation. Both parties will 
have to remember that anger is no argument and vituperation no 
solution. The temple is needed for all classes, the caste Hindus 
and the non-caste Hindus alike, except those who can worship 
the Deity in the Nirguna form. The Bhagavatapurana says: 

‘•crT'djleaooaio o-i<0 o <gyr>o 

rrv-, rtftiioi «0.ij3jj)£cn' r lap.iir-?s 

c«k aceoeqgcn&mi’COEn 

• -- tro-i.rieoa*i<iii<goJm»«ms. * 
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“frfsftrc <r* sr^r 
wrsjr^irsff'srtr: i 

^rf^ITW^roj: II ” 

The Sutasarohita observes: 

.•mssmj'jsiftnsco BJftsiSffism 
ff-Scuroio ca3 

mj3a-il cncap mjsrruajj j ju 
a^sjcrftoo jii si6iaie"l’a®«s.'' 

<4<4di *tt jrf%T%?rr i 
sitpt 5 r 5 ^fi ^ 

tr ti’’ 

The (trs^i or laio^eoiebl (srsq^;) of the texts has to be judged 
from the view-point of spiritual development and not of birth. 
It is necessary for the conservative and the reformer to compose 
theii# differences and arrive at an amicable settlement. Possession 
and civil law are with the conservative; numerical strength, 
time-spirit and public opinion are with the reformer. It is an 
unedifying spectacle to see them fight when rapprochment is the 
crying need of the hour. 

19. The constitution of a PaHshat has been suggested in the 
report to bring about a compromise between these two wings. 
In view of the observation in the Vishnusamhita to the effect 
that it is the Prasada, Garbhagrha, Pitha, and Pratima that 
have to be protected from nimittas, 

<5}® ■ .aijcp at : iW'CO \em: 
oi asi.ajraaj'JrtnoDBi •, 

■ ‘rtr?tr?Jivr>frsmf- 

ST#*: | 

(Vishnusamhita, 25th patalam.) 

of the gramatical order of the words used in the Tantrasamuch- 
chaya verses. 
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•■'air 

qfacrrf^hir: i 

5BT'3£Tf'Jf^g^fRTT^rt?!: II 
‘T'tww ’Ti5T«r@5rrn??5j rr?rf- 
^urnffra^ifa trsir^jjrrf^r i 

-Btrara ftsTilt n” 

and of the gloss known as Vivarana on the Samuchchaya 


“qracriT^rw., qrfrai^t^w^inTro^trr^isn#^:.” it seems 
to roe that, on the basis of the texts even as they are. there should 
be ho objection to /Warnas being allowed entry up to the 
Pradakshinavazhi, though the custom is otherwise. The Patishat 
need not be a formal one for gathering evidence and deliberating 
in public ; nor need it be composed exactly in the form contem¬ 
plated in the Smritis. What is needed is the formation of a 
Committee of learned men in which Vaidikas should also be 
represented, to arrive at a resolution of those who are conversant 
with traditional Dharma, Dharmajnasamaya (u.'ektt.-ii.r b-d) which, 
according to Apastamba, is as much authority as the Vedas them¬ 
selves. Several witnesses deposed before us that they were 
prepared to accept such a resolution, and that s iour justification 
for 'a recommendation accordingly. There is nothing to be 
gained by ignoring the orthodox wing, especially in a matter of 
faith such as temple-entry essentially is, and there is a great,deal 
to;-be lost by pouring; redicule upon them. Every reasonable 
facility should, on the other hand, be afforded, in my opinion, to 
that wing, to come into line with the forward one, so that rea 
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harmony and abiding peace may be secured. The Parishat contem¬ 
plated does not and cannot oust the jurisdiction of the sovereign 
and those who accuse the committee of such an ulterior motive 
behind this recommendation are wholly ignorant of its real 
significance. There is no power that the sovereign does not 
possess apart from any parishat that may be constituted by him. 
Yagnavalkya’s dictum in the Prayaschittadhyaya that a king 
may purify any one he chooses 



ISXosajanfflTOOSOiQ 

ta/nvj SjjJ aj“-aio®l bbV:,“ 

*U5lNf 

tr?tt<tf farg^rr i 
iftarsiroTiaf 

ll” 

is of wider application than what is ordinarily conceded to it 
by commentators like Visvarupa, The parishat, if constituted, 
will be no more than a supplementary body to complete the 
work of this-committee, which, after all, is no more than a lay 
one. It would be too much for anybody to assert that the 
advice of religious dignitaries should not be sought by the 
sovereign before passing final orders in this important matter, 
particularly in review of the fact that it is suchia body that will 
have to work out the details of the consequenctial changes 
when the existing arrangements are interfered with 

20. According to the Sruti, every Jiva is a holy spark, 
emanating from the Divinity and harking back thereto, 

eiroo^; trueor otcd:;: m “s:jJ3ST: 

ipTT'Hrafa wr: Wcirlcrer:” is the description given in 

the Chhandogyopanishat. Yagnavalkya says that the Lord 
himself is born as man in every case: 

oj'Sfflaao jogsot'.smlaiw 
ojaatusaA cn>j®„ 
cnse'anim cqi jr»_«4 gjgs/’ 

ail i “i a < 

gngn; srg : it” 
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Visvarupa explains a s eVis.' 

,oj“»MS2|ggo«t o^m1raauioBT'ij i a;3.-vi;cD3^:e«u«i;.'’ “3^5rW'tcTftai«,: 

'jrarFsrrr^sg^ravrr^&TT.’’ The word has no reference 
to caste. It may also be remembered that, according to sacred 
literature, a man however low-born be may be, is higher than 
an animal. As Indra tells Malanga in the Mahabharata 


aru a^cDts® 0.1? 

.flismjjofcejs ojo w cnjoCfla**/* 


sTTij^T i 

sr l|’’ 

(Anusasanaparva, chapter IV.) 

and hence even a pulkasa is entitled to distinctly better treatment 
than animals. Let every Hindu by all means be kind to animals, 
but equally kind to men, his own brethren. Let every Hindu 
be animated by the spirit of the old song in the Veda : 

“Together walk ye, together speak ye, 
together know ye your minds ; 

Let your resolve be one, let your hearts 
be of one accord ; 

Let your minds be united that your assembly 
may be happy.” 


Trivandrum, 

27th Makaram, 1109. 


(Sd.) S. Pahamksvaua Aiyak. 
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Supplementary Note 

We must, at the very outset, say that we have signed the 
report to show our concurrence with the view that the time has 
come for some advance being made in the direction of temple- 
entry. We are, however, in disagreement with many of the 
findings of the Committee and especially .with the recommenda¬ 
tion for the appointment of a Parishat for determining the extent, 
if any, to which temple entry may be allowed to the Avarnas. 
The committee says that any change in the matter of temple- 
entry can be made only with the advice and concurrence of the 
Parishat of Vaidiks, Vadhyans, Tantries' and Azhavancherry 
Tamprakal. This is placing a limitation upon the prerogative 
of the Sovereign, and in our opinion, this is wholly unjustified 
because His Highness the Maharaja is not only the Political 
head of the State, but is also its religious and social head. His 
Highness is therefore quite competent, without the concurrence 
of any Parishat to make any changes in the social or religious 
customs of Hindus. Of course, His Highness always takes 
advice before he takes action in any matter and he has the right 
to choose his own advisers. In this matter he has chosen to 
appoint this Committee to advise him and this recommendation of 
the Committee for the constitution of a different body with 
whose advice and concurrence alone he is to act, is therefore 
unwarranted and ultra oires. 

The Committee has been appointed to “enquire about and 
report on the question of temple-entry” with specific reference to 
certain points mentioned in the order. On the question of 
temple-entry itself, the majority report is meagre and contains no 
definite recommendations. In chapter VI which deals with the 
extent of feeling in the country the only recommendation with 
regard to temple-entry is that “in important centres temples may 
be built and consecrated where S avarnas and Avarnas may 
worship together, such Savarnas retaining their full right of wor¬ 
ship, etc. in temples where Avarnas are not now admitted,” 
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In the first place, this does not touch the real point at issue 
because the question referred-to the Committee is not how faci¬ 
lities may be provided for Avarnas for temple worship, but to 
report on the question of temple-entry which means in our 
opinion entry into the existing temples. Further, this recom¬ 
mendation is open to two grave objections. One is that the 
creation of new temples will tend to perpetuate the already- 
existing differences between the Savarnas and Avarnas, and 
create a split among the Savarnas themselves. The second 
objection is that it will needlessly cast an additional burden on 
the already overburdened tax payer. As there is no scarcity of 
temples in Travancore, there is no necessity to add to the 
already numerous temples in the State. Quite apart from this, 
as we have already stated, this recommendation does not solve 
the problem. 

The only other part of the report where the actual question 
of temple-entry is dealt with is in the chapter dealing with the 
specific subject of compromise and chapter VII. In para 136, 
after stating that some advance. should be made, the Committee 
proceeds “In the opinion of the Committee, the two possible 
forms of compromise in the matter are: 

(1) Entry being allowed as far as Balivattam, and 

(2) Throwing open some of the existing temples in the 
several taluks for all Hindus, the others being reserved for the 
exclusive worship of the Savarnas. But even here the Committee 
does not commit itself to any opinion unless we take it that the 
expression “possible’’ is indicative of the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee being in favour of adopting the courses stated. Then the 
Committee goes on to say that these two methods may also be re¬ 
ferred to the Parishat mentioned in para 99. In para 99 it is said 
that “the Committee are of opinion that there is such a change 
from the past in the circumstances of the present day as to make 
it desirable that whatever steps are possible should be taken to 
give the Avarnas greater facilities for worship in Savarna temples 
and thus to help them to get over the feeling that they are 

treated by the Savarnas as outside the pale of Hinduism...... 

We think any step in that direction should be taken under the 
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advice and with the concurrence of a Parishat ”......“The 

Parishat mayconsist of Vadhyans, Vaidikans and Azhavancherry 
Thamprakkals and of men learned in the Sastras and conversant 
with present-day world movements.” 

Reading the above passages together, we are led to con. 
elude that the Committee has shirked its responsibility and left 
the question to be determined by a Parishat. From the consti¬ 
tution of , the Parishat outlined in the report, one can see that 
with its concurrence no advance in the direction of temple-entry 
can be expected. The Committee has stultified' itself by its 
recommendation of a reference to a Parishat and made even the 
advance which it desires impossible of materialisation. 

With these preliminary remarks we shall next proceed to 
consider the issue before us, namely, temple-entry, of the 
Avarnas. 

The question arises in this way. There are certain classes 
of Hindus who are now prohibited from entering within the outer 
walls of the temples in which the so-called caste Hindus or 
Savarnas now usually enter and worship. Their number, ac¬ 
cording to the census, is, 1,797,380 out of a total Hindu popu¬ 
lation of 3,134,837. That is to say, they form 57 per cent of 
the total Hindus or 35 per cent of the aggregate population of 
the State. The issue before the Committee is whether these 
people may be given temple-entry like other Savarnas, for the 
purpose of worship. A large section of the Savarnas are in 
favour of allowing the Avarnas to exercise this common right of 
worship, but a small section of Savarnas belonging mostly to the 
Brahmin community and other temple dependants oppose it. 
The chief ground on which objection taken is that the Hindu 
religious Sastras prohibit the Avarnas from temple-entry and that 
according to these Sastras, the entry of an Avarna will cause 
pollution to the image with the result that the sanctity of the 
image will be diminished and eventually destroyed. It is neces 
sary to examine the objection based on religious grounds at some 
length in order to show its hollowness. But before doing so we 
have to establish they are Hindus. 

IT 
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After the temple entry question was raised recently in 
British India, some conservative diehards (Sanatanists), apparent¬ 
ly foiled in their endeavour to find suitable texts in the Hindu 
Sastras to exclude any particular class of Hindus from the 
benefit of temple worship, have sought refuge also in a denial that 
the Avarnas were Hindus and based their exclusion from temples 
on that ground. 

Had the Sanatanists been right in their contention that the 
Avarnas were not Hindus, the question would have rested there 
as no non-Hindu can claim die right of entering a Hindu temple. 
But, unfortunately, there is little to support this view and the 
present Committee i tself has in die report definitely found that, 
these communities excluded from entry and who demand that 
right, are Hindus in every sense of the word. They worship the 
Hindu God, they are returned as Hindus in the Census Report 
and are treated in every way as Hindus by their caste-Hindu 
brothren. It is therefore not necessary to pursue this question 
further. 

The Avarnas, having thus been found to be Hindus, the 
question is whether there is anything in the Vedas and the 
Dharmasastras to justify their exclusion from the temple and 
worshipping the image. It is conceded in the majority report 
that all Hindu temples have been founded for the benefit of the 
whole Hindu population whatever caste or sub-caste they may 
belong to. U nlike the Christian churches, each of which be¬ 
longs to a particular congregation, a Hindu temple is a cosmo¬ 
politan institution in the sense that every Hindu, wherever he 
may reside and whatever sect he may belong to, has a right to 
worship in the temple. In legal language, therefore, every 
Hindu is a beneficiary in every Hindu temple. The right of 
worship is inherent in every Hindu whatever caste he may 
belong to. But according to custom and practice prevailing at 
the present time, there is a certain order of precedence in the 
matter of worship in temples. This order of precedence consists 
in each caste being compelled to worship the image from a 
particular place or position in or outside the temples. The 
Pujari alone can enter the inner shrine or the sanctum 
sanctorum. All the other Brahmins can worship from the 
Sopanams. Similarly, Kshatriyas, Nairs and other so-called 
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Savarnas can also worship from the same place. Certain other 
communities cannot enter the Nalampalams. There are certain 
other castes of Hindus who can worship from within the outer 
walls but cannot go beyond the Balioattam. Lastly there are 
the Avarnas who worship from outside the temple walls and 
are totally prohibited from entering the temple. And even 
among the Avarnas, there are grades of differences. This, in 
our opinion is a mere matter of procedure and does not form 
part of the principles of Hindu religion. That this is so is 
cledrly proved by the fact that the practice varies in different 
temples. In the Benares Viswanatha temple, the most sacred 
temple of the Hindus, there is no such order of precedence. 
Every Hindu can approach the idol and perform Abhiskekam 
The rules as to temple entry are less stringent in Northern India 
than in South India and even among South Indian Temples there 
is greater latitude allowed outside Kerala than in Kerala itself. 
Certain castes and communities who are allowed admission in 
the Tamil Districts in the Madras Presidency are not admitted 
into the Kerala temples. Take for instance, the Kammalas, the 
Mahomedans and the Christians. They have admission in all 
the temples in the Tamil Districts but they are excluded from 
the temples here. In South India again, the Nadars are allowed 
entry into certain temples while in others they are not. Had 
this practice of different communities worshipping from different 
places and positions been a fundamental principle of temple 
worship, the rule would have been uniform in all temples and 
there would have been no variation in different temples and in 
different places. 

We have not been able to discover any authorities' for this 
rule or practice in Hindu Sastras. The report says that there is 
no text in the Vedas either to support untouchability or un- 
approachability. There is no greater authority in the Hindu 
literature than the Geetha in regard to the fundamental principles 
of Hindu religion. It is the quintessenceiof the Hindu scripture 
and Sastras, It says :— 

ofl ej oaf) yy ®m> oa-i <scm 

(gajOnffla ™ COoH ofiCQpcrfl 
anco^ QSt-aJ C/DJo_i3?tfc .nJ 
Q-jKnAin e'jolcns. 
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ETT^r^T ITTEf fTCcfR I 

3JR =ar=r *sraT% =ar 
qr^RffTi^Tsfa: II 

which means Learned men look equally on a Brahmana adorned 
with learning and humility, a cow, an elephant and even a dog 
and an outcaste, Niralambopanishat says 

1, 05 ^jdaesmo od (Otejmcruj 

cnzootrun^ cnjj::ooo^mi < 

in KOiTn'W.'BBiocn;: MacaOi. 
cu|.5.i aoo (Oigj*apitr5, 

1 ?r ?r 

*TTrf?rc*T *r ^rR«rfn i 
«r 3nfcHi<:JT«T)' 3Trr<r 
s^Etfrrnspi'^iH: n 

According to orthodox Hindu view, caste is not based on birth, 
but on qualities. There cannot therefore be superiority or 
inferiority between castes. Caste is not of the skin or the blood 
or of the flesh or of the bones, or of the soul, it is only a 
practice. 

I may also refer to the traditional controversy between the 
great Vedantic teacher Sree Sankara and the Chandala who is said 
to have been asked by the former to keep his pollution distance, 
when he was going to the temple after his bath in the Ganges. 
The Chandala in the following well known verse asked Sankara 
whether he was requiring his body made of food or his atman to 
make way. 


fST&LQOJ:: aetAJ.otc^'.f.iziU atft.oJrtjicOjCfSi 
ejIsaiiDj gjgo 

oumsHBcroUifljtoiei© ee (gy^onl. 


an«rqT i 

^rlr II 

Sankarachariar, unable to answer, prostrated before the Chandala 
in token of acknowledging his mistake. 
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Vajra Suchi Upanishat, discussing the question as to who 
was a Brahmin, came to the conclusion that a Brahmin was 
neither the Atman, nor the body, nor the caste, nor knowledge, 
nor conduct, nor charity, but one who realises the inimitable, 
non-active Paramatma. 

ca.a Acgl.sironiaaoo .mtsj'.wloDo so^SQtrr.^anaa’icao causal 
VUUi"a0atll;Oy0fO TOCjljSSinSjBao'W lSra n _H5t0.fla? ( g )1 gy OJdOTffi) io®ajq«n 

oidMMuma toa 'w afi-u (eryonam ggiml (igrola^roT^rooanrmlaoom.ocnoa 
elig-jocal 

qrfijqTcwrrr sTmTgtfTnsqrgfq ^irwq^ffT^c’rrf? 

ghrerlq srqrle^q qqq gq gfcragqr q: w gq srrgm gr?tagr%- 

STiftftfratqrmwrrq: i 

If the above represents the views of the authorities according to 
the Vedas and the Upanishats, then anything to the contrary 
stated in any other work has no binding force, as according to 
Hindu Sastras, the Vedas are the final authority on all questions 
relating to Dharma and, what is contrary to Vedic injunctions, is 
Adharma 

a-nwgai ^eo nji», 

?q?q *ar r&qrTTqrq: I 
eRurt 

II 

The Vedas as we have already said do not give any support for 
untouchability or unapproachability between several castes and 
nowhere is it said in the Geetha that there is any inferiority or 
superiority between the several Varnas or castes or that any 
community is untouchable or unapproachable to another. 

But the contention of the Sanatanists is that temple worship 
is not governed by the Sruthis or Smritis but by the Agama 
Sastras which provide for the construction of temples, the 
dedication of images and the conduct of poojas and worship in 
temples, They say that a temple is not like a church or a mosque 
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where people assemble for the purpose of offering prayers to the 
deity or God, but it is a place where a Bimbom or imagei is 
installed upon which the Sannidhyam or presence of God is 
obtained by Tantrams and Mantrams chanted at the time of the 
Pratishla and the Sannidhyam is developed by the performance 
of Poojas by holy and learned Poojaris. This Sannidhyam or 
presence of God will be reduced or destroyed by certain 
nimithams or occurrences, one of such nimithams being the entry 
of the prohibited classes into the temples. The authority 
for this position that Sannidhyam will be destroyed by nimithams 
such as the entry of Avarnas is the following sloka in Vishnu- 
samhita, 25th Patalam. 

oflaosnjson © anW^iByoi; 

, ailoDeigjEgaimanlio'ls. 

3 M r 

which means that if purificatory ceremonies are delayed after the 
image is polluted, the Sannidhyam will be destroyed. 

Let us now see whether there is any authority in the Hindu 
Sastras in support of this theory of Sannidhyam or as it is known 
in present day newspaper controversy as the "power house 
theory.” 

There is no direct authority for the position that images are 
worshipped because there is the iSannidhyam of God in them. 
In the first place, the origin of temple worship does not lend 
support to the contention that idols are worshipped because the 
Divine power which in a diffused form manifests itself in all 
objects animate and inanimate, exists in a concentrated form on 
the image. This form of worship is prescribed for the ignorant 
classes and not for the intelligent or the spiritually advanced. 



Kojc^mjjoewmS 

aoDDBo^«:.ctiaox-ao_ 

(e&gOfsrnajcom) 
ogascBi crgagi minowflaai /u 
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(W&51U1M) g,'<roajC!3o 884013 (tsa.u'j esaois 4crj*U'W t >' 
inj ,al b : tro jBj6nia]loo o o 

®230COlcD3o opS-SC0/ (lO.ols 
rocnjj nudlcOmmjo^j 

cruosnufUai eoa/l^oracrro. 

3tmr Hfatrsr^srr 
trwraT ^Rqntojr i 

f>'53TTvrffl'TO-: ii (f^ioksm) 

sr^^jrf f?ir ^ 

JTfrRTrf ^ i 

gT%f5T: Wrftl. || 

3THf f%^I5Rtf ^r> 

T^i' 

JTfaflT^wi^fsrra; 

apt 

?srr®s4s m&tr&rmrt II 

From these it would appear that idol worship is the lowest of the 
lowest forms of Worship of God, and it is meant only for die 
ignorant or Alpabudhi. If, by the process of Pratishta and other 
Tantric karmas, the all-pervading essence is concentrated on the 
image, we do not see how image worship can be characterised 
as the lowest form of worship or why it should be meant for the 
ignorant alone. Image worship is prescribed for the ignorant 
classes because they are incapable of any abstract conception of 
God as a formless being and they want a concrete object to be 
presented to them for concentrating their minds on. Therefore, 
an image is presented to them as God, and they worship God 
through that concrete form: 

CUiOg^o ®:9&CO3a_0 ClQc0^/®ca> 

audi©-warncyuw3 ool 
enjsuls <6.03 toj 


(Vishnusamhitha) 
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-*r ! sr mr 

«ni %frrfq 5prcra- j 

f| 

fT%: jjnn^r ra'sra ii 

(Vishnusamliitha) 

Which means, that for man it is impossible to conceive of 
God without a form and so image worship was prescribed for 
him. 

See also Principles of Tantra by Avalon part II page 212 where 
he discourses on the comparative merits of mental worship and 
outer worship. “Outer worship is worse than the worst, so that its 
performance is degrading or that the most degraded persons only 
perform it.” He says further that outer worship is merely the ele¬ 
mentary preparation for training a man in meditation and concent¬ 
ration which is the form of worship prescribed for the spiritually 
advanced just as the study of Ka, Kha in a primary school to begin 
with is essential for higher education. The learned author con¬ 
tinues that “when Ka Kha, has become firmly and indelibly im¬ 
pressed in their minds for all life, it is then that the boys enterjthe 
boundless sea of Sastra on the craft of the same Ka, Kha . 
Similarly when in course of the Sadhana of the lotus feet of the 
supreme Devatha in external worship in the Primary school of 
the supreme Guru, meditation and concentration become external 
to a Sadhaka. It is then that he enters the sea of eternal 
knowledge .and crosses to the other side of existence with the 
helpof ' the craft of those fear dispelling feet. The relation bet¬ 
ween the Sadhana of Maha Vidya (Supreme spiritual knowledge) 
and the worship of the Devatha, whose substance is the Mantra 
given by the Guru is similar to that which exists between the 
cultivation of Vidya (knowledge) and the writing of Ka, Kha 
under Guru Mahasaya.” Thus we find that idol worship is not 
an end in itself but forms only a preparation for the acquisition 
of the supreme knowledge which is the object of Sadhana. The 
origin of image worship is given in Srimath Bhagavath a 
7th Grantha, 14th Chapter, which is rendered in the following 
words by Justice Sadasiva Aiyar in 1914 M. W. N. 822. 
“The origin of image worship was in the Thretha Yuga. In 



the Kritha Yuga, God was worshipped as immanent in the heart 
of everything and worship consisted solely in service to one's 
fellow creatures. As the spirit of the Universal brotherhood 
decayed in the second age and notions of inferiority and superi¬ 
ority among men were indulged in, the inferior man was asked 
to worship God’s higher manifestations in the superior man. 
Then disputes naturally arose about the relative superiority and 
inferiority and the sages considered it expedient to introduce 
image worship in order to prevent quarrels about superiorities 
and in order that all men (who had now become .divided into 
four distinct castes) without unseemly squabbles about their 
relative excellences might worship God in a common image.” 

Again, Chanafeya, the father of Indian diplomacy and politi¬ 
cal science, says in his Arthasastra that idols were set up by 
kings for filling exchequers by exploiting the superstitious fears of 
their subjects. He says : “The superintendent of religious insti¬ 
tutions may collect in one place the various kinds of properties of 
the Gods of the fortified cities and country parts and carry away 
the property to the kings’ treasury.” Many temples may have 
also come into existence with this object of supplementing the 
State Revenues. 

Whatever theory we may accept, whether image worship 
was prescribed for the ignorant for concentrating their minds on 
a concrete object and thus training the mind in contemplation and 
concentration, or whether it was a substitute for human worship, 
or it was set up by kings for exploiting the credulous fears of the 
superstitious, there is no foundation in the Agamas and Pura- 
nas in support of the contention that image worship is prescribed 
hecause there is Divine power in a concentrated form in the 

image ; nay, the contention is directly opposed to the origin and 

object of image worship discussed above. 

Assuming however there is Sannidhyam and that it is pro¬ 
duced by Tantric rituals and developed by pooja, there is no 
warrant for the contention that the entry of Avarnas in temples 
will destroy or diminish the Sannidhyam- The reformers on the 
other hand contend that by increasing the number of I worshippers 
which will be the result of alio wing (temple entry, Sannidhyam 
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will only be increased and not diminished. This stands to 
reason because what the Poojari himself does is merely to wor¬ 
ship the image and to pray to God to manifest himself in the 
Bimbom and he being supposed to be a man of great spiritual 
merit and Thapas, the Sannidhyam is said to be induced on the 
image. If that is so, the conjoint prayers of numerous Bhaktas 
cannot fail to enhance the Sannidhyam, 

Now that apart, let us examine the argument of the Sana- 
tanists on its own merits. They say, as we have already observed, 
that Sannidhyam will be diminished by the -.entry of the prohi¬ 
bited classes. The several nimithams which pollute the temples 
are given in the Tantrasamuchayam, which is the binding iAgamic 
authority in Kerala, in the following words: 

'."3(hb( 2© g ; o)'l®ifflcnorjae0im>e6mun_iO'>i0 l o 
ij(!5)iojjOT3«iTaJiOHr.o aJraTmtB'lfluuuDS 

s® j , naii-'-" otvye o-irog})* coaisn.icffis, 

mf§Rrrf^5t: i 

ii 

This sloka enumerate the nimithams or occurrences which 
pollute a temple or 'the image. The occurrence of births and 
deaths within the temple which includes the whole area within 
the outer walls, the spilling of urine and blood and the entry of 
pathithas and others within the Ankanam or Mandapam and the 
entry of certain animals such as olukas (owls) within the Garbha 
griha or inner sanctorum, are events 'which pollute the image. 
This raises two issues: (1) whether Chandalas are included 
within the prohibition and (2) and if they are, whether the prohi¬ 
bition'relates to whole temple or only to the Ankana Mandapam. 
On the second point, Dr. Ravi Varma, a well known Sanskrit 
scholar says, in a letter addressed to the Zamorin in regard to 
the Guruvayo.or Satyagraha,’’ the construction of the stanza 
clearly points out that it is viewing the temple in a concentric 
order from without inwardsi First, it is said that acts of birth 
and death in temples pollute them, thereby meaning that these 
events .if they happen anywhere within the precincts, would 
pollute them, Then it goes on to say that contamination with 
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urine, blood and the like, as well as entry of pathithas and 
similar people, would entail pollution if they happen in the 
inner yard (yard within Nalampalam) Mandapa, etc. And lastly 
it mentions animals whose entry into the Sanctum sanctorum 
pollutes the temple. The term “Ankanamandapam” could mean 
only the inner yard, Mandapa and Girbhagriha, as we are 
directing our attention in a concentric manner from without in¬ 
wards. This evidently means that any human being can go up 
to the inner yard without polluting the temple.” 

If this interpretation is accepted, there is no prohibition 
against the entry of any person of whatever caste within the outer 
walls and up to the Ankanam and Mandapam. Any other 
interpretation would be unnatural and far fetched. The majority 
report says that as according to custom the Avarnas are prohi¬ 
bited from entering the outer walls of the temple, the prohibition 
in the Tantrasamuchaya in regard to Pathitadi vesa must apply 
to the whole temple and not to the Ankanam and Mandapam 
alone. This is begging the question. 

The next question is whether the .prohibition mentioned in 
the sloka applies to |Jre Avarnas with whom we are now con¬ 
cerned. The text does not specially refer to them, but it is 
contended that the expression “Adi” in “Pathithadi” is intended 
to cover Chandalas and that all the prohibited (classes are com¬ 
prehended by this expression. The expression “Adi” has been 
construed to include Chandalas by the author of Vimarsini, a 
commentary on Tantrasamuchayam written by the son of the 
author. But, in our opinion, the expression “Adi” must be 
interpreted ejtxsdem generis with Pathitha and it can import 
only disabilities arising out of misconduct and other occurrences 
in one’s life time and not to those arising from birth. Among 
persons affected with sudv disabilities may be included women 
in .menses or under confinement and people affected by death 
or birth pollution. Women in their monthly periods and men. 
in .death and birth pollution are .put on the same level with 
Pathithas by Smriti .writers also. In Parasara Smriti, for in¬ 
stance, speaking about the pollution to VitanagnU Pathithas, 
Smlihkft* (women-in menses), Udetkya (a woman in confinement) 
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afe all mentioned as persons the approach of whom pollutes 
Vilhanagni. The text is quoted below : 

ajcoasn ejl%cc»5j5n!uai 
(EpcjaJsvmj jiJS.*cqiCDo 

.ojstuj o arrgraOa* a e &•) - 

ajfnTltoooDOfflcoR ^jcaotoi, 

fjjrgmslhr 

firgns •'*44^ 1 

it 

Soolhika and Uiakya, who become impure not by birth but by 
certain occurrences in their life are treated as persons whose 
approach will pollute the Vithanagni. Applying the rule ejusdem 
generis, these persons alone can be intended ito be covered by 
the expression “Adi’’. But it is contended that, as Chandalas 
are also mentioned as one of the set of persons whose approach 
will pollute Vilhanagni, the expression “Adi” must be taken to 
be intended to include all the three, namely, Chandala, Soothika 
and Udakya. The answer to this contention is, in the first 
place, that such a construction would offend against the rules of 
ejusdem generis. Secondly, if Chandalas were also intended to 
be covered by this text, there was nothing to prevent the author 
from expressly mentioning them in the sloka. It is worthy of 
note, that while the Pathithas who have the least amount of 
pollution are expressly mentioned, the Chandalas are excluded 
and left to be inferred from the use of the expression ‘Adi.’ 
We are of opinion that the Chandalas were deliberately omitted 
because it was not intended to exclude them from worshipping in 
the temples which were really intended for their benefit. We 
are also supported in this view by the opinion of the majority of 
the members of the Committee. This is the view adopted by 
Mr. Nilakanta Aiyar (special officer for purificatory ceremonies) 
in his work on purificatory ceremonies which is a Government 
publication. He has translated ‘Adi’ in the above passage into 
‘and the like’ and has refused to accept the Tantrasamuchaya as 
an authority for excluding the Avarnas from temples. In our 
opinion the prohibition against Chandalas relates only to touching 
the image and not to entry in temples, Vishnusamhita provides 
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for the purification of the image and the Girbhagriha when 
polluted by the touch of a Chandaia. It says: 

jaJ6mo:aiao_io_i»e>.aj8 

isyoaruosB i.nfl 0 oii ago* aia 
®Botuo®sajj ju cruognjSiig 
(■< 6um;®i2yo<flM«rr)oe^c0io. 

’5piStei>rT%: ^ 
smn^ wrst ^ art i 
«wrsp^ =a 

• sr^iErrsTvrrr^q; u 

It is contended by some that the absence of express prohi¬ 
bition against the entry of Chandalas in temples is due to the fact 
that the possibility of their entering the temples is so remote that it 
was not felt necessary to make any provision for it, If the entry 
of Chandalas' into a temple is such a remote possibility as to be 
almost impossible, his touching the Girbhagriha or the image is 
a still further remote possibility and yet it was found necessary to 
anticipate the latter contingency and to provide against it. It is 
ridiculous therefore to suppose that the former contingency could 
not have been anticipated and provided for. The contention 
that Chandalas were left out because nobody could have antici¬ 
pated the possibility %f their entering the temples cannot Stand a 
moment’s scrutiny. The two texts, «*ffl$©@o71acncr......., etc. in 

Tantrasamuchayam and -^ 6rm J jsuodj .in Vishnusamhita 

read together, lead to the irrefutable conclusion that the prohibi¬ 
tion in regard to Chandalas applied only to touching the Girbha 
griha or the image and not to his entering jthe temple and wor¬ 
shipping there. Therefore, the author of Tantrasamuchayam 
deliberately omitted mentioning the Chandalas in ajaflAiBM 

menu etc. 

Now, assuming for the sake of argument, that ChandalaS 
WeTe also intended to be included among the prohibited classes, 
the question arises who these Chandalas are and can the present- 
day Avarnas be designated as Chandalas? We are unhesita- 
tatitigly of opinion that they cannot be. Manusmriti says; 

’ oe<sca : o' COqjo tflajdJtmo ... 

A.'6fauca2oajocu<sao <Qstt)oo - 
fil SlOJCgj * o S mj QJ^ia^ocnj 

. RacQJdcroi - 
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nw: grert 

•pnjjc I 

%?*T7Rp5!r^5rrg 
riraA apfrcT#?fT: n 

Amarakosa gives the following definition: 

rrojyaaumnuyajc^ scnW’3 
a:®o <sryni^2i«mj0o OjjnajSbjjoD <o»s, 

^jrrsjv^renEg 'rfftdl 
ai$iv4r if: ii 

A Chandala is thus the offspring of a Brahmin woman by a 
Sudra male. This is the view held uniformly by all the Smriti 
writers and lexicographers without exception. Now, can by aay 
stretch of imagination be it held that the 17 lakhs of Avarnas 
are the descendents of the fallen women of the Brahmin com¬ 
munity whose population today is only 14,000? In this calcula¬ 
tion we have not taken into account the Tamil Brahmins the vast 
majority of whom are recent immigrants into Travancore. Even 
including the latter, the present total Brahmin population of Tra¬ 
vancore is only less than 70,000; We> do not think that any 
reasonable man will seriously contend that the present Avarnas 
are Chandalas in the sense in which ithe*expression is used in 
Hindu religious books. 

Now let us examine tire duties and 'functions assighed to 
Chandalas and their habits of life as stated in the Dharma Sastras 
Manusmriti says thus: 

..ismufiaittDJoUaircflogg) sni:ir^4i©y(DoicS injrafljygjcal 
iSitoJoJo©seen iSjmffiayscocoaen.'uoi. aowcfcgSn, 
aiacrooortv' gtais.jijaiacnT s'cmeoa6mudn ueyHCDo 
«.a4jjgoov«uoaBs,3es a_i(oliaiS|3 jii noisy cos, 

m®®!w3j3 a ® oa3 -f'- cjU ®- ai0 "* ceemoonjrooi 

■^jaiooos® 0 eTItoanjjoiioo a; laioaog^gsiaOTgjjne,, 
mKm8ia«aaoo ojibouJIcdo setao cmj:«4 eicm«o®a«iO) 
moars'o m ©MB'®! cocosttfti .oj, 

fi"lojaaOsioniiS &ogp®k° jaflonAna fflJSKfcocnjastcnJ 
•mnWPnvuQJo uoaiafflaasai 03t4oosffliH(tn<®l cmo'ImfU, 

Cu«O|0ota) oocn^g^ioiitjio mmoaos^o ©aJoskrBimo 
ojeoiaiocrooomil ©nclWkij! aogjr.ccuoeffi«mo<tn jn, 
tu^goS^-imi^oAenisSOTo CDWo <0>aj<aia:o oco’sio 
«W^<ua^'Wom«S'ov'i& a ‘ 0 *h sBWiuj^leoctiaavni, 
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’a’RiSHjtreiJnsg i 

smraraj $&a?T stJRkr u 
srrarfra JjtHissifir fasrwtolg wtsprj; i 
^rtnrkfrTf^yR: <rfkr®ir =a hsri: ii 
g^ft gjkRRq; i 
«RfW ksrekrr t%^rf?rr?ltwf ti 
srsfkrt totsiW ^to; rirerarek i 
*rerr * k'SRjp# aiJnf jri^j ^ ii 
T3[3TSTg: $rM !%%nt TRf^TWSf: I 
3RTSSR ’5R s *NT Rf?g^r% RSTT%: II 
a^rra f*g?ra?r mr 5im ^?r??rr i 
^5RP7r% sjgflf: 5rwrrawCTrt% ^ n 
g’ | OTcrat%aT?i' jr JpgwfiRr^ i 
3TRwiRRTR jpjffvr: f|f§7R^ <■ 

Slokas 51 to 57 Chap. X. 

aflai ^ tg^cuama cD>ajo-ira® ao aucgjijabsas 

HrsRsr-ifr ifrsq-^ wrwjjsr: I 
f%?RTT5®nrg%’TSf SfRRRROTl wki; II 

(Ramayanam Balakanda) 

cu1»1an*£u»o«3$go Mjjxiias^acnocq/cso 

aJiDaaDSUiDetmoauoloBjaJoejoioiSrruiBjiiio. 

0®s^iaia-.^TJJ 5 lggo 

cTO^rolacaotftffloa.ioifls eg)o>•a/lorrao c&s^ooo. 

ds>c0fflsd®aai.ioi^ai o CDgecojcnliT>oa1®o 

C&cutioe cl“ «_i CgrytOo. 

^ * 0 JftM™.iTTI@ , lE3TJ.rao!ni!!!)5)iicnA(ymo 
aaDio^snaOo-iro^eft'iroo afja{|!Ao-J(otao^i»o 

(emoosounro MonoO:udi» 
£-3° 'K»ag|0»o 

-)j aoj3a'l©oti iQ_jjufu o r)j3a 0- ^ 

f7nTJjra^5iT'+"r»T wgips^JTigcra; | 
H#T#£Hran*r: fHi%i fzrjprn ii 
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5p5!fl% : tt^w: n 
3^>'ff8j E =n%f*r: %5raT?rg^w<3; i 
SifET^OTR^? ^J'^ifirfiii; II 
(ir^twr^r 5Tif5rr<T# 

<j 1 1 STWtR^ I 

i) 

The Slokas from Manu quoted above are thus translated by 
Sir William Jones : 

‘The abode of a Chanala and a 5 toapaka must be out of the 
town ; they must not have the use of entire vessels ; their sole 
wealth must be dogs and asses: 

‘Their clothes must be the mantles of the deceased ; their 
dishes for food, broken pots; their ornaments, rusty iron ; con¬ 
tinually must they roam from place to place : 

‘Let no man, who regards his duty religious and civil, hold 
any intercourse with them ; let their transactions be confined to 
themselves, and their marriages only between equals : 

'Let food he given to them in potshreds, ;but not hy the 
hands of the giver : and let them not walk by night in cities or 
towns; 

‘By day, they may walkabout for the purpose of work, 
distinguished by the King’s badges ; and they shall carry the 
corpse of every one, who dies without kindred : 

Such is the fixed rule. 

‘They shall always kill those, who are to be slain by the 
sentence of the law, and by the royal warrant; and let them take 
the clothes of the slain, their beds, and their ornaments. 

‘Him, who was born of a sinful mother, and consequently 
in a low class, but is not openly known who, though worthless 
in truth, bears the semblance of a worthy man, let people discover 
by his acts. 
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. Practically die same description is given of them in the 
Ramayana and the Bharata. Now what we ask is, is there any 
caste which answers this description among the numerous castes 
treated by the report as Avarnas. Take the Kammalas for 
instance. They are artisans by profession and they claim 
to be Viswabrahma Brahmins. Their habits are cleanly and 
they have none of the attributes of Chandalas. Or again 
take the Ezhavas. Their profession is agriculture and industry. 
A large number of them are weavers. There are also a 
few toddy drawers and toddy vendors among them, but toddy 
dewing and vending are not professions assigned to 
Chandalas by the Dharmasastras as will be evident from the 
quotations above. They are not the only classes who now 
follow the profession. There are among them Sanskrit scholars, 
astrologers, Ayurvedic physicians and very learned men generally. 
Kaniars again are, by profession, astrologers and physicians. 
The Pulayas have been agriculturists from time immemorial 
and they too are not addicted to any of the untidy habits 
attributed to Chandalas in the above citations. It is needless to 
examine this question further, as there is no evidence whatever 
to prove that any of the Avarna castes come under the description 
of Chandala in the Dharmasastras. The report says in para 17 
“the Chandala or the Anthyaja is described, as regards his 
appearance, his habitation, his dress, his Ornaments and his 
profession. That description, though it has by lapse of time 
become inapt in some respects, is still in a general way sufficient 
to include certain Avarna classes going by varying names in 
different localities within the scope of the general class name in 
the text.” This is an ipse dixit which cannot be accepted 
for a moment. If, as the report assumes, the description of 
Chandalas given in the Smritis and Puranas was sufficient to 
include the several classes of Avarnas within the generic term 
Chandala, we should have had no hesitation to treat these Avarna 
classes as Chandalas. But we have. purposely extracted the 
above portions of Manusmriti, Ramayanam and Bharatamregarding 
the origin appearance, habitation, dress, ornaments and profession 
of the Chandalas to show that they apply to none of the Avarna 
communities and we challenge the authors of the report to show 
how that description applied to Kammalas, Ezhavas, Kanians or 
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any other class of Avarnas. We regret'that on such a general 
and fundamental point the authors of the report should have satis, 
lied themselves by a mere assertion instead of stating the 
particulars in detail and showing how those particulars applied 
to these Avarna classes. The fact is that it was an impossible 
feat, and instead of acknowledging it, the learned authors consoled 
themselves with a bare assertion. 

On this point, the report relies on two very recent unpublished 
works called Yogiar Prayaschitha and Prayaschitha vimarsini 
the first by Neelakanta Yogiar and the second by Mahiisha 
mangalam Namboori. In the first place, these works were not 
produced before the Committee for their scrutiny. It is not 
improbable that these are recent forgeries. Secondly it is not 
clear how the classes mentioned in these works come under the 
classification of Chandalas in the Smrithis having regard to the 
description of their habits of life and profession. The authors 
are not men of any great repute and their opinions cannot prevail 
against the spirit of the provisions of the well-known Smritis and 
Puranas. They do not give any reason for the fresh classifi¬ 
cation of Chandalas into three classes and bringing the Avarna 
communities under that classification. They merely base the 
classification on distance pollution as the authors found it. But 
the Smritis do not mention this as the distinguishing feature of a 
Chandala. We have therefore no hesitation in discarding the 
authority of these texts for identifying the Avarnas as] the 
Chandalas of the Smritis. 

. The report continues “An even more important test of 
identity is the long unbroken usage on the one hand treating them 
as so include, and on the other, accepting such inclusion.” This 
is again begging the question. What has to be proved is that 
the present-day Avarnas are the Chandalas of die Smiitis and 
Agamas. That has to be decided by their definition and the 
description of their habits, dress, profession, etc. If these un- 
mistakeably show that they are not Chandalas, how does the fact 
that they are excluded from entry into temples, prove that they are 
the Chandalas of the Smritis and Agamas. Our contention is that 
when they do not answer either the definition or the description 
of theChandalas in the Smritis, inis wrong to calkthem Chandalas 
afid to apply to them the restriction imposed on Chandalas. 
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Now let us examine what this “unbroken usage and treating 
them as Chandalas” stated by the report, is. We deny that the 
Kammalas, Kaniyans and Ezhavas are treated as Chandalas any 
more than the Nair or Brahmin is treated as such. It is adding 
insult to injury to say (hat by usage they have been treated as 
Chandalas in any sense of the term. There is no doubt a usage by 
which these people are treated as unapproachables and are not ad¬ 
mitted to temples. Does it mean therefore they are the Chandalas 
mentioned in the Smritis ? It may be a usage which developed 
subsequent to the Smritis and Agamas and against their provision 
and based upon other reasons. The Prayaschitha vimarsini of 
Mahishamangalam referred to by the report does not anywhere 
say that the present-day Avarnas are the Chandalas of the 
Smritis and Agamas. Even if it said so we should have no 
hesitation to reject it, as it is contrary to the Smritis and Agamas. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that the present-day Avarnas have 
not been proved to be the Chandalas of the Smritis and the 
report has been making a confusion between theendal classes 
and Chandalas. 

We have already seen that the sloka in Brahspathi quoted 
in Parasara Madhaviyam which is the foundation upon which the 
whole superstructure of the existing practices of varying grades 
of pollution is raised, refers only to the pollution to the Vithanagni 
or the fragment of the Yagna fire retained in a Brahmin’s 
house. It has no reference whatever to human beings. But the 
report says it applies to the Brahmins also. There is no 
authority in the Smritis and Agamas for this, but assuming it is 
so, how can it apply to the image of God which is, as Mr. S. T. 
Veeraraghavachari says, eternally pure. It is assumed that God 
in the image is conceived of as a Brahmin and as a Brhamin is 
made impure by the approach of a Chandala, so is the image 
which is conceived of as a Brahmin. Here we join issue with 
those who hold this opinion and contend that the conception of 
the Hindu is not that God is a Brahmin but a Kshatriya or king. 
God is conceived as the ruler of the Universe. The Brahmin 
is not the ruler of the world. The whole routine of service in 
a Hindu temple corresponds exactly to what happens in a royal 
palace and not in an ascetic Brahmin’s A$ramam, Early in the 
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morning, the God is awakened by music and the noise of Shank 
He is every day bathed and most ^pmptuously fed with luxurious 
food. He is taken out in procession 1 with musical accompaniments 
like a prince. The Agamas enjoin that after the image is 
served with food, there should be music and dancing by dancing 
girls. Is this practice one which obtains in a royal Palace or 
Brahmin’s Graham ? Again, during Utsavom, on the 9th day, 
the God is supposed to go out hunting or Pallioetta . Is it con¬ 
sistent with a Brahmin’s Varna Dharma to go a hunting ? Again, 
on the Arat day, the image is taken out in procession with all 
parapharnalia of a royal procession such as flags, umbrellas, 
thazha, alamttom, war drums, etc., etc. Again, He supervises 
the training of His army and inspects His guard of honour every 
day during the Utsavom. This is called Velakali. 

The Brahmin has no more to do with a war or the disposition 
of the army then with trade or any other profession. Now all these 
and many other similar observances lead to the incontrovertible 
conclusion that God in the Agama 'is conceived as a king, a 
Kshatriya and not as a Brahmin. If our contention is well 
founded, then the whole foundation of the pollution of a temple 
falls to the ground because there is absolutely no warrant in the 
Smritis or Agamas for the observance of pollution by the non- 
Brahtnan castes, such as Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras on 
account of the proximity of Avarnas. 

The Bimbomis like Vithanagni. (ajTaMMvnWeo 
Therefore it is urged that whatever pollutes the Vithanagni will 
pollute the Bimbom also. In the first place, the texts do not say 
that the Bimbom will be polluted by the same occurrences as 
Vithanagni. Secondly, it is opposed to the contention that the 
Bimbom contains the Divine element in a concentrated form 
because the Divine element is incapable of conception except as 
c»i(gj£®3u° or eternally pure. Further, the Bimbom repre¬ 
senting the deity is conceived as a human being with human 
attributes, (Saguna), and itis as such that pollution is sought to be 
attached to it. But we have already shown that as a human 
being, it is as a Kshatriya and not as a Brahmin for whom alone 
there is pollution, that-God is conceived. 
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We may observe in this connection that the authorities 
quoted for identifying the Chandalas as Avarnas viz, Yogiar, 
Mahishamangalam, Karuthapara, etc., are all unpublished works. 
They were not produced before the Committee for scrutiny* 
Their genuineness is open to doubt. Even if they are genuine, 
they, are comparatively recent works and can have no more 
weight attached to them than to the evidence of orthodox wit¬ 
nesses who appeared before us. Their opinion is opposed to the 
Dharmasastras and for that reason alone, they deserve to be 
rejected. 

Another authority quoted is from Vaikhanasagama. The 
substance of that quotation in the report is as follows:— 
“ Brahmins who are Vaikhanasas may worship in the Girbha 
griha. Brahmins able to recite Vedas in the ardhamandapa 
devotees of Vishnu in the Mahamandapa, Kshatriyas and women 
of the Kshatriya classes in iheNrithamandapam, Vaisyas, Sudras 
and Anuloma castes in the Bahyamandapa, others who are 
devotees of Vishnu in the Gopuram and Pratilomas and Anthya- 
jas by a sight of the Stoopi." This Agama is not a binding 
authority in Travancore. The restrictions therein imposed are 
not observed in Kerala, According to Tantrasamuchayam, no 
restriction is imposed on any classes against temple entry except 
Pathithas and the like and in practice, Brahmins, both men and 
Women, Kshatriyas of both sexes, Vaisyas, Sudras, and Anuloma 
castes are all allowed to go up to the Sopanam and worship from 
there. The Poojati alone is allowed inside the Girbha griha. 
No other Brahmin is allowed that privilege. So, neither in 
practice, nor in theory is the Vaikhanasagama quoted above 
acceptable as, an authority in Kerala temples. 

Again, if the contention that the Sannidhyam in the image 
would be diminished by the approach of unapproachables is well 
founded, then there could be no Sannidhyam in the temples 
t belonging to the Ezhavas or other unapproachables. But none of 
the conservative witnesses have denied the existence of Sanni¬ 
dhyam ha those temples. If there is no Sannidhyam in those 
temples, the remedy suggested by some witnesses for the present 
trouble that separate temples may be built for the Avarnas cannot- 
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be of any avail. If, on the other hand, in the new temples pro¬ 
posed to be erected and in the existing temples belonging to un- 
approachables, the existence of Sannidhyam is granted, then the 
argument that the entry of Avamas in Savarna temples willreduce 
or destroy Sannidhyam, cannot be sustained for a moment. 

We may also say that on this point, namely, the destruction 
of Sannidhyam by the admission of Avamas, the opinion is not 
uniform among the conservative section of the Savarnas themselves. 
Mr. S. T. Veeraraghavachari, a retired Judge of the High Court 
and a gentleman of great learning in the Hindu scriptures and 
Sashfas says:—.2(gB)o5ia>::6n| siBCUDaomo m-rucigosiai «si"l 0 immuW asioi 
roiCOjo so fo1d35i cqj fljs no gcucjojctno ittt-yss 

raol ^.OToUcocsMtmr'' aiffsms.tBcrorflqtm'l^, Again in answer to the. 
president’s question he continues 

(Snr>0 .-s®) cra( 51 rotnBn®dko jgwrSBa.iigaiuSo isrocrotron-'l 4,“ ieajnmns®q/= sooo 
<s.oiaOTBO>:e> 5 mm> 26 ©' is only a pessimistic view of the thing. The 
obtimistie view of philosophy scooteasmJoOo (gynfflroraPcw J@aoo 
$®eo From this it is clear that this erudite Hindu scholar 

does not support the view that the image will be polluted or its 
Sannidhyam destroyed by the presence in the temple of Avarnas. 
There are other conservative witnesses also who hold this view. 
According to Mr. K. R. Krishna Aiyar m.a., (witness No. 134) a 
diehard conservative, the result of the entry of Avarnas is not the 
destruction or diminution of Sannidhyam but the rousing of God‘s 
anger and in consequence the spread of famine and epidemics 
such as Cholera, Smallpox, etc. He says: -eraisnb .otioiaroissmigD 

ooae^Sinsoaoraas imce'isyscuio raiB.'ugnuysxcan c«nj' ®c&aa©o isre&Beu 
aDiBt isreffi ojOaj'mmlafjSe&o.fijsa. rr» 3 m ifceocaBrauaoj fficejWIroo 

ajj, iJ'co asoi&israOc ajlj^.ajl» ^.itrejoa c no:)205''l I &,05 ) amvia 

aimajoii.ru aieo 1,^512. (mao mu’. He says he has not read the Sastras 
himself but his Guru told him so and he accepts his Guru’s opinion. 
As far as we know, no text has been cited by anybody as the basis 
for this crude belief. This is the faith of the ignorant and the illi¬ 
terate. This witness is an Asst. Professor of Chemistry and we 
are not a little surprised that he should without any examination 
accept the authority of his spiritual Guru on such an important mat¬ 
ter concerning the cause of diseases. He was asked whether he 
believed in the Government of nature by laws and the physica^ 
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causes of diseases. He said he believed in them and yet he 
hugs the belief that an angry God maliciously spreads diseases 
among people for polluting his image by the presence of His 
children in his neighbourhood. God is according to the 
Hindu concept crania ocdcb that is, God is 

indivisible, perfect and eternal bliss. Does this learned Pro¬ 
fessor consider that such a Being is capable of such revengeful 
malice? It is profitless to pursue this point further. Suffice it to 
say that the contention that the entry of the Avarnas will pollute 
the temple or that the Sannidhyam in the image will be dimi¬ 
nished or destroyed thereby, is not supported by the Hindu 
scriptures or Dharmasastras, nor is it supported by reason and 
common sense. 

We think we have now sufficiently proved that there is no 
foundation in the Hindu religion for the contention of the 
Savarnas that a temple or image will be polluted by the approach 
of untouchables. This untouchability or unapproachability has 
not got the support of the Vedas and when they have not got that 
authority behind them, they need not be observed. Manu says:— 

“Sioio-Sjs'na a>c<gero:aDjocrn Accolxulof' 

But there is no doubt as a matter of daily practice and 
observance, unapproachability and untouchability existed among 
the Hindus from time immemorial. The trouble arises, when those 
practices, some social and some individual, are sought to be 
given the sanction of religion and religious texts are quoted in 
their support. These are mere social customs which arose inde¬ 
pendent of religion or the Dharmasastras and in some cases quite 
contrary to the spirit of the Sastras. Unapproachability and 
untouchability are social customs which came into vogue inde¬ 
pendent of religion. The question of temple entry is merely a 
question of unapproachability extended to the temple. When 
unapproachability has ceased to be observed outside the temple, 
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there is no Reason for the continuance of its observance inside 
the temple. 

Even assuming that there is any authority for untouchability 
in the Dharmasastras—which in [our opinion there is not—it 
cannot be treated as a religious observance but is merely a social 
custom which is not permanent in character and but liable to 
change according to time, place and circumstances. 

The Hindu Dharmasastras are a curious jumble of rules 
relating to religion, law and social and individual observances. 
It is the duty of the cultured man to use his intelligence and 
reason to distinguish what is purely religious from what is not 
religious. The Hindu religion is called Sanatoria Dharma, i. e., 
eternal and unchangeable Dharma and it is only those principles 
that are eternal and unchangeable that can be called religious- 
Customs and manners change according to time, place and cir¬ 
cumstances. They are not Sanatoria and have no religious 
sanction. Everything contained in the Dharmasastras has no 
connection with religion. Take for instance, evacuation of the 
bowels and the bladder. No reasonable man will contend 
that these calls of nature have any religious significance and yet 
Dharmasastras provide for the practices to be obs erved in the 
matter of these natural functions of the body. See what Manus- 
mritisays:— 

ooo'fnfflgjc-eedkajOT'.o 00 or c/ns c£jecnfflO.* , atD«A 

CD ^[©o Q-JLcO eOaCulta CD ean^Cn>1 CD 
CD- anOJM&ffirMl CD cd .aj1royo.Tr. .nJ cudisum 

CD cn ojrdfWetb tfl.er.aja> 

cd au cn."3rounp .3 CDfirafoicftj cd GXarocfncaJl _'jj cru£) 1 (a >8 

CD CDblro1fOt2Gm)O0j CD -aJ 

aio^trolrijlajjoor te 1 twjCia_s o_ic^oc^Ts'LDa cods 
cd cfoeomoo tfedfW nJl6nb$(®n\>j cuW^CDo 

rfrflc^sojCf^a—e a>c 
ig^caMSroo OiO^jo cn3«afi!woeOCOca.(y3a£n{B>s 

e n ojp 

e rttslsm cel figs aJc <&:5 '© , d cn. auij<3a>>oc/ffij cacao eon 

JHOOtS^-CCyOZCVUJeebOGfO CUD .fDCfjC)OOJ oDCdI 0-0 
(S>LQ:cry«.u5aj.3 cfticJj:«A t^jr^mcenj^coescfl-jij sd 
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ifymjurflo (n-jraAcr^cgo jvi lajitsi- <Bttua«aoa*s_?.8rjni 

araauitaatar a s?a; Htaataiq i 
a qta f^ffa a (rur «r ntsrir n 
•T frsfii a a a qll | 

a sfnltaiaaa a as»fl% raa 11 
a a all a a^aifl a r&a: i 
a alWltarata aa qaaa?a% II 
ai*a^? 6 lErraifl?iaq:q?a?aaaaT: i 
a a^taa fife ffeujarca fealaa; It 
ra^Tjafrg^«f;rB 3 reqaiiim%ai i 
few aaat ara aatafara^xfla: u 
jjlraHagata flat §a§ffg<st: i 
^fgarfaaisa aar a?«pff»r aaT fear || 

@ta tanw^fe ar qretrafia at fea: i 
aargmg^: fara snaiataaai a ll 
srarfer afl^a a felatafearfeanf i 
a fa at afaaia a a?r a?afe If a: ll 
(Slokas 45 to 52, Chap. IV.) 

The following is from Sankarasmriti and it describes the 
method of purification after answering the calls of nature. 

o-rol^Bj JS a “ oro^co"(fe^’'®j3c»>ac>''cr3a(iM)'lsi>s 
nosijjacnoao igy tfijtifl® S'a9U.aJ0<>®@ : > sai:c*<noro 
«nCO(nu®aiti-a«i!irfriaM>:m''c^leM<flj(> <Di0'<ftyo«» 

m)*<j)«»:eo21 a ggocooo nPiaJirflaoo ajcccgjjW 

aJftftoJ 5.*ldn,8a"ffl© sc.^aJo.TjCD'laJCCro'lmao 
e jcecfi>ej3ac®3!^m <! lm:iS3 oo'D^o.-nl ®«qj (one, 
(Wojjc.ty^ro' m>o a ):'aD^j 1 oscr gio»n*>aio nvao 
* . culisisnr^ o_.caat?lob!icgj©D«Si *M©'®».eQJte|eaic! 
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^<B(© QjVnj< 2 <^a CT 6 rRU 61 *o 3 jS 
croa^^aisaoocucw n 

c&dlW OJTSiflidBi'Oa-^acO" 


sv^rnw^oDcai^Sefi ^ 
<BT$ CC^CiyQj^l 


6icot)a.)o ODlo'raj^OJs^cajflfi 
iCerau nJhOoogu rfjWiSoattC^ 
®6icD(^la=9>a a%mVu>ctm"!~ 

®ftOoig^ crufii© 

*ii sr«rwi#srT fasrerfom-. i 

fft?r ’sthwnfi il 

wnfat rairreri;rf u 

gfrTRrteR <rer ^rerarftanrr&rrq; i 
jfI35I i iirmiR 5T jjt* II 

SHRrftft ^%E®rr ?m)5r t 

i^rsrpr ^/ircshpror: || 

^araxfffif qssgr|f|cfi% gsr: i 
^flraistiR i$at i«rr^€;i% w *rr n 
?T3i|^fh% gr ?ur sroJr i 

RtHxftft =5 sjtraStg^wrar n 

it? cf R'WTi I f?(5Tr I 
^fr^aflr Jr g>=rfe ^re^jrr^ni?: ii 
qraissRigJTr sti^tj^rt ssftr «rr i 

3£i?THnta =51 w^tfinjra; II 
5R**irc =5T fir^oif isf flgwri'ir^g' i 

ifTofl: Wffrafrasfi'Wj; II 
9r^r^t^nfw%: i 

^f^rrrgO'trft f^RTRR «»rrai<n ii 

%5fiTrtT: j 

%fiRst^ri%5rsirr&§rtR ^nbr ii 


(Sanksrasmriti Chap. IV. 6 to 16 Slokas.) 
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The substance of this 'is that after evacuating the bowels 
one must rub the part with leaves and rise up holding the end of 

of the. The Brahmin must then clean the part 12 times 

with earth and the Kshatriya 9 times. After that both hands 
must be cleaned by rubbing them with earth and washing with 
water. For washing, the water pot must not be used. After 
this he must gargle 17 times with water. 

Though the Dharmasastras are such an incongruous medley 
of rules regulating hitman conduct in all spheres of life such as 
religion, morals, law, sanitation and hygene, marriage, sonship 
and every other conceivable thing affecting individual human life 
and society, the Hindus and their sages of old always drew a 
distinction between the fundamental sanatana doctrines and faith 
of Hinduism, and social, moral and sanitary regulations; and 
while insisting upon the eternal and permanent nature of the 
former, admitted that the latter are liable to change according 
to time and circumstances and the conditions of life and environ¬ 
ment- The authorities in support of this are .quoted in the 
report itself and it is unnecessary, to repeat them here. We are 
therefore giving below only the most important of them to illu¬ 
strate my argument. 

a#a» jtni co*a:8 ■ 

«»© TO © -aJ Sian ejioirs 
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gSf ^4 =sr ^ Wt: 

<rer a* ^ ^ iS^rf: 1 
FF^r »r +a o< < f 
ff fr i%3tr' 11 
sr^r Utrgii w- 
wrt grqr gir 1 
31?^ csfegit gurf 
grr^q’ig^tva': 11 
tfvsrsrgsjqjrffr 
sfr ?qrat ^4<ra#r 1 
«r*Nif'?g<ar?q; 

^T%fgW5T =3 II 

srsni? jssteferge 
wjnr«!ir^?rg 1 
WSlitS&PT'lf 
\amq?3rq?r1 g<T: 1 

^4fir%sfl=r ^ 11 
*r §vVt *rftira%£ 

Sf^St 1 

(Sankarasmriti Chapter XII I9.j 

toj^TlAniu:, ioja;smscr)T 
. «1g)»co). »3ii**.T.e . cirai 
ig^ariffiscffiaitti sl^anoi 

raiici (Ljis-jOj®^ sm^rajm.Di'o,, 

miret^ snrnmft 
ra ^rsjsNran^ 1 
srr^sra lSra?& 
ftq; q?^g; 5iprwr<rq; 11 

(Sankarasmriti Chapter II. 22.) 

Thus untouchability is treated as a matter purely of con¬ 
venience and wherever it is impossible to observe it, the Sastras 
make an exception. The following texts from Devalasmriti 
illustrate the point:— 

SB.u®;® 3 iilai. snnifli 
Oi/SriCT^cfj;rot3«T'rt4; -04 
gnrro®.i.'caj -o4 ' 

. .S^ogg^cm ■■o.nejem, 
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.$ a oj o a. co; nr eft a_crufl o fib 

(SQiJecro.-iJOOLoaoco u>C"4. 

^jsnuoog'joi aJ«ft«noaojOaj'1 
cn <^3®®^©^. 

^Tiaimitg 

^5ra;CTf =9 i 

^eRST%5f liras' || 

qfatrwrfa 

^ajrr * ^srtsnira^ 

(Sankarasmrithi Chapter II. 22) 

These show that acharams change from time to time ac¬ 
cording to the altered environments of the people. 

“Old order changeth yielding place to new 
And God fulfils himself in many ways.'’ 

The test for determining whether the time for change has 
come is whether it has become repugnant to public opinion, 
(aaioiwiPai'r^! ). When a particular Dharma or acharam has 
become repugnant to public opinion, it need not be observed. 
This is in accordance with the principles of Dharma as com¬ 
municated by Manu and other Smriti writers. 

saieo^iei''nuE5uU0ffl. 

a! iry^tojfflcfinscDS 
la-josC- 

^jjotaaacautaicroi aj*a3<n>o. 

=ar ft*wrar«t: t 
trwrargf^’i sng- 
wwjngi^pt ®s°K t; 

(Manu Chapter II verse 12.) 

Vedam, Smriti, approved pracfice and self-satisfaction are 
the four tests of DAarma. All these must combine to make a 
particular rule of conduct a Dharma. Now, one of the im¬ 
portant tests is ‘'mjjagj ai «*«!'’ i. e., that it conserves 
one’s happiness. Therefore, when it ceases to do that, it ceases 
to be a Dharma. It then becomes 0 r ®a«*ai\§rtg 0 . 
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Then that Acharam need not be followed. Is there any doubt 
that this Acharam of excluding a large section of the population 
has become a^cAafieJVigop 

The question of untouchability and unapprochability has 
long since passed the stage of being a purely domestic question 
for the Indians. It has become an international question 
like slavery. The practice stands now condemned by the 
whole world. In India itself, except a few self interested 
Sanatanists, every Indian has begun to denounce the institution 
as cruel, inhuman and unjust and one that destroys the soli¬ 
darity of the Hindus. 

According to the report, the demand for temple entry is 
universal among the Avarnas. They consider*it inhuman and 
unjust to deprive them of their natural right. It is conceded 
that all Hindus including the Avarnas are beneficiaries of 
these religious institutions. If that is granted, every one of 
them should have the same right of entry into temples as any 
other. 

There is an idea among some Savarnas that the Avarnas 
have no such right and if it is granted, it will be not as a 
matter of right but merely as a concession by the Savarnas. There 
is no greater misconception than this. It may be that the 
Avarnas’ right of temple entry may not be mnforcible in the 
Municipal courts of the country as they were kept out of that 
right for long. But there is what is known as a moral or natural 
right. It is the natural right of every Hindu to enter a temple 
and to worship the image. If the law will not permit him to 
do it, legislation will have to be resorted to, for the purpose of 
establishing the right. Avarnas have been kept out hitherto 
by force. The Avarnas are no longer willing to submit to this 
treatment and feel the insult very keenly and the time has come 
for the recognition of their just and natural rights. It is the 
natural right of every person in a community to enjoy on equal 
terms of all property of the community. It is on this principle that 
schools. Cutcherries and other public institutions Were thrown 
open to all classes. The temple is only one such institution. 

Now, coming to public opinion among the Savarnas them¬ 
selves, the evidence of witnesses examined before the Committee 
leaves no room for doubt about the trend of public opinion on the 
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matter. Of the 325 Savarna witnesses examined orally, 238 or 
73 pe r cent, were in favour of temple entry. Of the 87 who 
objected to temple entry, 59 belonged to the minor communities 
such as Ambalavasis, Elayathu, Moothathu, Malayala Brahmin 
and Tamil Brahmin. All these communities are interested in the 
preservation of the existing order of things, not on account of 
any religious scruples but because they are more or less dependent 
upon the temples for their bread and they seriously fear that 
such innovations, if permitted, would ultimately result in changes 
which might prejudicially affect the benefits and perquisites, they 
derive from temples. Take the case of the Tantris as a 
concrete instance, They now gain large incomes out of puri¬ 
ficatory ceremonies called Sudhikdasam. If the Avarnas are 
also permitted temple entry, the occasion for Sudhikalasam will 
diminish largely. These costly ceremonies are performed for 
purifying theimage when polluted by the nimithams or occurrences 
referred to in Tantrasamuchayam. When people become 
enlightened and progressive ideas prevail, they will resort to 
scientific methods of purification in preference to ceremonial 
purification. Two chuckrams worth of some disinfecting lotion 
will be more effective in removing the impurity caused by the 
spilling of urine, blood, etc. than a Sudhikalasam performed at a 
cost a few hundred rupees. That means a permanent loss of 
income to Tantris. They would, therefore, naturally like to 
maintain the prevalent superstitious beliefs and not countenance 
inroads into existing order of things. 

Another point that has been ignored in dealing with the 
statistics is that the total number of all these minority communities 
objecting to temple entry is only 70,000, whereas the Savarnas 
number nearly 12 lakhs so that even if all the Ambalavasis 
Elayathus, Moothathus, Malayala Brahmins and Tamil Brahmins 
gave evidence against temple entry, that will constitute only the 
opinion of 5'8 per cent, of the whole Savarna population. 

In assessing the value of the evidence before the Committee 
with a view to determine the extent of feeling among the caste 
Hindus consisting of different communities, the respective 
numerical strength of the communities from which the witnesses 
ate drawn-is a material factor. As Hindu society is constituted 

' # 
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at present, the witnesses from one community can only reflect 
the opinion of that community, if 75 per cent of the witnesses 
belonging to one community are in favour of a change, we may 
assume 75 per cent of the members of that community hold that 
view. If we examine the evidence adopting this criterion, we 
find that there is an overwhelming majority in favour of temple 
entry. Any other method would lead to a fallacious result. 
Suppose we examine 10 witnesses consisting of 5 Brahmins and 
5 Nap's and the former deposed against and the latter for temple 
entry. If the criterion that we have adopted is not followed, it 
may be said that opinion is equally divided among the Savarnas. 
But it is obviously misleading because the total Brahmin popu¬ 
lation is only 70,000 while the Nairs are 8 lakhs odd or 1 2 times 
the number of Brahmins. If the two classes of witnesses are 
treated as representing the views of their communities, the result 
follows that while 8 lakhs odd Nairs are in favour of temple 
entry, 70,000 Brahmins are against it. Even amongst the 
Brahmins and Ambalavais 35 per cent favour temple entry and 
65 per cent alone oppose it. The rest of the Savarna population 
is made up mainly of Nairs and Vellalas. Among them, 197- 
out of 224 or 88 per cent, are in favour of temple entry. Now, 
taking the respective numerical strength of these communities we 
find that 45,500 Brahmins including Ambalavasis and one lakh 
and 32 thousand other Savarnas are against while 10 lakhs 
odd of Savarnas are infavour of temple entry, i, e., about 14*8 per 
cent of Savarnas are against and 85‘2 per cent are in favour. 

We must also take into account the fact that the representa¬ 
tives of 12 out of 14 karayogams and 8 other representative 
institutions including the Namboodiri Yogashema Sabha and the 
Nair Service Society have given evidence in support of the 
demand for temple entry. These witnesses represent the opinion 
of the caste Hindu associations to which they belong and their 
evidence has a special statistical value. 

A proper analysis of the written answers will also lead to 
the same result. Out of 451 Brahmin and Ambalavasi witnesses, 
418 or 92 per cent, have replied against temple entry f. e., in: 
terms of actual numbers, 64,400 Brahmins, etc. are against and 
15,600 in favour Among the other Savarnas 407 persons out 
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of 502 or 81 per cent roughly have given replies in favour 
of temple entry. When we reduce the percentage to actual 
numbers, we have 915,300 non-Brahmin Savarnas in favour of 
temple entry. Thus we have 915,300 non Brahmins and 15,600 
Brahmins and Ambalavasis in favour, i. e., 930,900 out of a total 
population of 12 lakhs of Savarnas in favour of temple entry, i. e., 
77 per cent, of the Savarna population of the State. There is, 
therefore no doubt regarding the trend of public opinion on this 
matter. We may concede that among Brahmins especially the 
Tamil Brahmins, who have very little to do with our temples 
except reaping the benefits, the percentage in favour is com¬ 
paratively small. But the younger generation of Nambooris is 
strongly in favour of the change. 

From the ' discussion of the evidence we find that the 
opposition to temple entry comes from the Brahmins, and chiefly 
Tamil Brahmins. We have already pointed out that the 
opposition in many cases arises out of self interest. They place 
reliance upon the Dharmasastras and Agamas in support of their 
position. It will therefore be interesting in this connection to 
examine how far the Brahmins themselves respect the Sastraic 
rules and injunctions upon which they rely. 

Manu says: 

rro»g.fsjswjodsgucossjocgjscraifoo 
ransaeaiarOraa'raio asaoo (gyndiirOTn 
2MT^"nl> ®esat> iijtos cuo(So3..'q!i-a)0.''COoi 

ojgn crnoo -n carato^ocr)-= mi trosonJoio £ ysi®. 
cSj-ssScsangjo .aJ amspaq xJcsiSii:J.ot«i''(tg*o(TOoD*8. 

rt, (6a)nQniT''.Jsacjt3S5'QLi (styndoaimo seccooiics 
oa<o>»8'Bj le^TVmrroj nvs&'.-a&caiSDSKttCOt 

on"la 108.0 tiys-j:(biz;ai)o court «uo.rj^ro;racn:sa_0 
lyjOTjijcoai c.^ ctEUj#aaB3 i a j* 6 l«jvii'iros 

isr&<ruiS0- so: ^■ixyac'noqgiOTO) ij-cjaalooici 

rae aoavuoreriTjo a. n ,@tenjau3S. 

^nrubT^^itrtOasas.a.® cw^o-nn! 

o\«SSsrii)3COJO a3.Esrai' 1 <ai3 esscba «£^j juesacorgjjojis o_iion 
ag-morifc ejl^cBSmo ss»:ii rtvcsgetm-coi n.ras 
carry'ni oj3 crnoivS a oiffircifflOi&oo'lOTcs. 

astral it 

: ™ B 
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?rrtwg; arer*: i 

sroftm ap^traisrr *r 3*?ra n 

’sr irc^ra 'rrsgi^gy&ifq;: i 
>^r srgtf'TiraT sr h 

^SEfStgrTCEr SWTSTT^JTSPrR: I 
*sr *sj gR# T%^r?t%^5ift frlrm^i: u 
JtsrrR^TO^r^r i 
sTEir-nsr srejinra rrajififcr; n 

srog^ra I ^kragirg Tfatmt; I 
^RI^T'51? f>F?r!CTEitfa$ U 

SEOTHI^g ^71% 5JITT ETET ^ITraiT: I 
3 %#f st%eJV %-?ft »§5^?i^Etg:7?g; u 
tjerra; srst^ was: i 

?®pg *n%rg; eeRit^ Etr MTOi^mraftfErr: || 

If they are following this, they cannot live south of the 
Vindhya mountains and they have not to prescribe Dharmas for 
the guidance oi the Mlechhas who alone live south of the Vindhya 
range. If we strictly construe the above passages, we will have 
to conclude that there are no Brahmins in South India and if 
there are any, they have become Patithas by associating with 
the Mlechhas and violating the Dharmasastras. 

Brahmins duties .—According to Manusmriti, a Brahmin’s 
duties are to study and teach Vedas, to perform and officiate at 
the performance of Yagna, to give and 1 receive charity : 

Sr><o« <fc}3>T(0aO»®«nJ14 ius“ikai>'.-»r^,©BOMBS. 

^a^qjrsgrEETETEi asta area rrsrr | 

srrantfs^w it 

In studying Vedas, it is not enough to commit to memory a 
few verses but he must study its meaning and connotations. 
According to the Smritis, a Brahmin has to devote his whole life 
to the study of the Vedas and Sastras and he must maintain 
himself in one of the modes mentioned in the Dharmasastras : — 
wicn aocQp owns .oiefoaeiaio'gcrs 

-.ajom) oils^ji <* ^®icns (jr^^sTj-cD cenrgffO. 

a*n $renat w afroai ?grr: i 
aafafr a sfiara: am Orwr% i| 
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As an elephant made of wood, as an antilope made of leather, 
such is an unlearned Brahmin. 

<SI«BIU>JAOaiS (alflj'nCr'OACO::,! 

cofU 3 ' -oJ'®t 2 t»T 5 ) t\nmo 3 "cno (0)LQ" ajlc^yu r_pn_j- .v 

«T*n wrest: ^ ^rscTT hmtif Wi i 
1 *rsrr gr% gssrr fgsff srqhwr: ti 

As an eunuch is unproductive with women, a cow with a 
cow is unprolific, as liberality with a fool is fruitless, so is a 
Brahmin useless, if he read not the holy texts. 

I'.w.rottilmj aXesc. eoiBfco^©.*®0<oi 1030.0 
(rusH ii« mm 'ovcnum. 

sfrsq-^rsf f^r sw?, I 

Tpsgrrr ?n?gg: n 

A Brahmin who, instead of devoting his life to the study of 
the Vedas, diverts his efforts to other pursuits, becomes during 
his life time, a Sudra with his family and descendants. 

The five ways in which alone a Brahmin may make his 
living are stated below .— 

laJ*«®ao QJ: 

at, jij•.<;>& ois OicJi an, on <»jty®|s Ae.-^jcr. 

’Rgrwgrwrt sftgw sttta' srrppr gr 1 
*rgrr<T?rr¥gmtg gt.g gtgrag 11 

The first is more meritorious than the 2nd, the 2nd than the 
3rd, and soon. But even if they resorted to trade which is 
known as( m ?; n - 1 «o™)they must not adopt iSwaorithi )“> /, e ., 

service for hire. What is Swaoriihi is given in die next verse. 

That is, they must not live by seoa or service which is the 
Sudra Dharma. Again, service for remuneration is Swaorithi. 
He may live by gleaning and gifts or if necessary by mendicancy 
or by agriculture or even by trade but never let him subsist by 
becoming the servant of another. Even when, as an Apadhatma, 
a Brahmin has to resort to the Vaisya s profession, he’ cannot 
trade in cloth, milk, cooked food, salt, cattle; slaves, etc. By 
selling milk for three days, he becomes a Sudra; 

^dionb <t(TODCDfSn-i 58 aqro> 4>ra)Ct'm«raj'® , "'* s ' ai 3®< sn 

.■ urrujisoo;) sjtjot>° *5>jJ-t 4 aJflDaaj'j ®w jjJ aocootoS 
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m disaaj .ouraOJo .TiecJuj '-'lAccn'l jiJ 

<915.-1-0 s-almOjicitdtor.cn' nroiQ*a> <3>9Un>*!afts. 
ioi®aJggn\io uWo <z:oma snoaj co.ru,? om^dias 
sflftco *isai’'0cj ecul ogjuio 6'^sjaio acy ajaLSbaaoni 

® jGnOim (utgigl Sml (gj);ar/< ar.s <aafl .■«», 

<a5rr^; ficn^ 5 ^ ra^Hir- • 

sr^jRT 555tur TO^rr ir ^ wigw: h 

grrs^g- ?th wmrsjrnrR^ifir ^ i 
arr<T ! 3t^^5Brfvr fraiTvifr: n 

stn wa m wra hw n^ha srsra; i 
sfrc ibz zfa as JTfssffsrrc; || 

?ra: <r?rt% arta wi«rqr ^ | 

5^t°r ^hrafir mrgrar: sarcrasfiTra; n 

Manu, verses 86, 87, 88 and 92, Chapter X 

A Brahmin cannot earn money by singing or dancing (verse 
15, Chapter IV, Manu). Manu further says that, if a Brahmin 
follows the profession of ’any "other Varna, he becomes a 
Pathita forthwith. 


ruJfDa?‘'®2 -m ftfVurib --ol OU.J^S ftJfflXoH ttL-'ACBS, 
rf qr^JT: 3331^3: \ 

'Tvzm slag; % ssc TOitsrrfhcT: u 

Now let us come to marriage. A Brahmin is prohibited 
from marrying below his caste and if he marries a Sudra, he 
becomes a Pathita. 

(Manu Chapter III 16 and 17). 

no.m«.. ■'itrvj'miaatt .nniggjao-scrar. Bjlst.'roai; 

t’VM'p.i " <ra»c»;:sa ate' <tge«»;o 

• tge'-ieurflaJOTIB) .■»-»!(» mi, Al 

**'» *•**& "^“-esi. 8 * °°-®> uco r s®'- : s , 

t?TT^feta" ! 

•nt'ans ^Rtsaurint ^13'rTTJi n 
"sr i 

sh«T$?*r ^Jdis^etifT^S'J'HO'tT *3?TT: II 
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That is not all. A Brahmin who shares the bed of a Sudra 
woman or procreates children in her. goes to hell, (verse 19). 

or«j.em):oj Q omw i j>s 

rarru^ro tanning*. <n>, ro^* u <g,giftcfr> oPo?1<bws?.” 

cr^i ftisfisRr ;i” 

For the crime of him who thus illegally drinks the moisture 
of a Sudra s lips, who is tainted by her breath, and who even 
begets a child on her body, the law declares no expiation. 

The Malaysia Brahmins say that Bhargav|in has permitted 
them to take wives from Sudras. This is not true. Hear what 
Sankarasmriti says in regard to this matter. 

tugg-'o m m.oTe.Oi'eejUin-i:' h.d its®o a.; Moiogj o$cl 
( cne0‘5<rr cDCe*rt:i[(snsTr, m ..ii«cc*s 
■,0irtsSfi'6'ficafl3^CO u E?0_.(Tn^D^o rgf'Si'Q-? r ^Itzaots oi 

(?«.<oe*«fti.ie'aico y sfl0‘ qjrfwaj'aMzcoa ig_)«r"l 



tiirr ; t n'sgsfgstt =tt ?r3TT ai a i 

■facai rwaiat araaa n 

i%rt*s|: >rrrga?r 
%*®ssrfa*rwper aawwa nfa i 


a ^ a^arfa 
gsa^ a a ll 

^r?ra>: aria^aa: I 

This shows that the pretention that Bhargava has sanctioned 
Sudra marriage for Nambooris is unfounded. Again, a Brahmin 
is prohibited from travelling in the sea. 

isra^J'OS; oolco*0 3 ceasmuocp) .8(Tu:a(in®a»l 

(rvsi?@<ni 3 M. I l 0.03*1 jo aa.aai'Va.s ^satowfi-.s, 

srrr;^t$r >rr^: starftaRft i _. 

STg^rcft II 
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A houseburner, a giver of poisons, an eater of food offerred 
by the son of an adulterous, a seller of the soma plant, one 
who has crossed the ocean, a servant, an oil man and a per- 
furer are unfit to be associated in Sradhas. According to 
some conservatives the prohibition against sea voyage applies 
only to habitual sea voyage and not to a single voyage. This 
cannot be accepted, as according to Marichi quoted in Hemadri’s 
prayaschitham, 3 days’ travel in the ssa causes fall from caste 
status. 


«icn'i)elgj.;iji53 e1ao®aici 

an'tnff 

rrar tst 
?i5<fra^r ii 

There are various other obligatory rules prescribed by the 
Smritis for the Brahmins. I have only extracted above a few o f 
the most important of them. Now the present-day Brahmins 
honour these rules more in the breach than in the observance 
thereof. They freely reside in South India. They live in 
countries governed by Melchhas- They devote their lives not 
to the study and teaching of Vedas. None of the witnesses who 
spoke against temple entry have read the Vedas understood their 
significance, much less do they devote their lives to the study and 
teaching of the Vedas. Their knowledge of the Vedas consist 
of memorising a few stanzas absolutely necessary for their daily 
prayers and they devote their entire lives to the pursuit of worldly 
ends. This, it will be conceded is the case of 99 out of 100 
Brahmins. They cannot, therefore claim the status of Brahmins 
under the Dharmasastras. They have freely adopted the pro¬ 
fessions of Sudras and Vaisyas, such as trade, money lending, 
service for hire, etc. They follow professions such as teaching 
music and dancing, trade in cooked food, milk, cloth, salt and so on, 
which are prohibited even as.Apadharma (/, e., Dharma. in the 
case of danger to life.) Many Brahmins .eke out their livelihood 
by performing domestic service even in Sudya houses, i, e., 
They serve as peons and Harikars, It follows 
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therefore that most of theBrahmins have abandoned the dharmas 
under the Sastras and have become Sudras and therefore, 
Pathithas. 

An attempt has teen made during the examination of some 
witnesses to show that these prohibited acts have been performed 
by Brahmins as Apadhama and therefore they are not violating 
the strict injunctions of the Smritis. In the first place, let us ask 
whether sea voyage, money lending 'and trade pursued for the 
purpose of making and hoarding [wealth are adopted as Apa- 
dharma. A whole family follows the profession money lending 
for generations and accumlates immense fortunes. Even assum¬ 
ing that, to begin with, it was followed for the sake of obtaining 
a bare livelihood as aD Apadharam, does the danger continue 
after sufficient competence has been acquired? Take for instance, 
witness No. 73., a well known money lender. During die last three 
generations, his family has been pursuing the business of money 
lending. Now he pays a land tax of Rs. 4,000, and an income tax 
of Rs. 2,000 every year. He admits he is even now continuing the 
Sowcar's and Chetty’s professions. Thousands of Brahmins are 
today pursuing money making professions assigned to Vaisyas aud 
Sudras and also professions specifically tabooed without any 
justification, except the common Jure for money. 

What is, after all, an Apadharma ? Manu, Chapter X, 
verse 81 says; 

(srosflojoc^j <wauio®(6<i»(t: tgjpofltmsgjjjcD o&iiwn: 

sfkaiffi cMUsflncuemsm crcngjrrjy (ajffiyroeroits 

sftltctgriR'jifa HSirn tremor: u 

That is, when one cannot live by Brahmana Dharma, one 
may obtain a living by adopting Kshatriya Dharma. The next 
verse (82) allows the adoption of Vaisya Dharma in case one 
cannot live by even adopting Kshatriya Dharma. It is, therefore, 
only when a Brahmin is unable to obtain a bare maintenance or 
to sustain life by means of Brahmana Dharma, he is allowed to 
adopt Kshatriya or Vaisya Dharma for obtaining a livelihood. 
He is not allowed to do so for die purpose of acquiring wealth 
or to providing the needs of a teurieus life. The illustrations 
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in the Smritis will show the extreme cases in which such defec¬ 
tion is permitted : — 



‘ arref.snfgsr 5 g/$rcr: i 

q- griV-^at <nfa gwaTajTTrrra'-CR; n' ! 


The Rishi named Agigarthan, dying with hunger, was 
going to destroy his own son by selling him for some cattle ; yet 
he was guilty of no crime, since he only sought a remedy against 
famishing. 



jrnJTHi ifatgisr || 

That is Vamadeva, who well knew right and wrong, was 
by no means rendered impure, though desirous, when oppressed 
with hunger, to eat the haunch of a dog, which he had received 
from a Chandala. 

fi(OSJ5*8 m>*4a©s ,««:» 

SOJaOjtf^OS laJroOsSISOOaO m ::C^=EHB u C«ir.■ :.t 

wtfrsj: gsrr^g matR ar% i 
R^rnr: JTfrero: II 

That is, Bharadwaja, eminent in devotions, when he and his 
son almost starved in a dreary forest, accepted {several cows 
from a carpenter Prithu. 

iBS)WOrtOTClBn?.® a §jOCO:Sjl3tj:o1©3COj «J10fJU- 
xusmur,ajnofg'aaeocai u)mm’:m.T;\»)cM3s<rf:, 

w'rv3J?T%^¥t<JT: II 

That is, Viswamitra too, than whom none better knew the 
distinctions between virtue and vice, resolved when he was 
perishing with hunger, to eat the haunch of a dog, which 
he had received from a Chandala. 

These examples conclusively prove that a Brahmin may 
resort to other professions only when he is unable to eke out a 
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bare subsistence by Brahmana Dharma and when, if be did not 
do so, he would be starved to death. In the absence of such 
extreme exigencies, deviation from Dharma is not permitted. 
Would the Brahmin die of starvation if he did not engage him¬ 
self in the pursuit of wealth by money lending, Sirkar service, 
practice at the Bar, management of hotels or the teaching of 
music V Would the Malayala Brahmin die of starvation if he did 
not marry Sudra girls or the Tamil Brahmins meet with a similar 
fate by not keeping dancing girls as concubines ? Can it be 
said that those who cross the seas for pleasure, for qualifying for 
post§in Government service carrying fat salaries,, do so to save 
themselves from starvation ? No. It is useless to contend that 
it is apath or danger to life by starvation, and not the pursuit of 
pleasure and wealth, that is at the root of this wholesale violation 
of the Dharmasastras and the abandonment of Varna Dharma. 
We do not blame the Brahmins for doing this. It is the natural 
instinct of man to seek pleasure, and wealth, which is the means 
of obtaining it. But what amuses one is that these same people 
who have totally abandoned their dharma and violated every rule 
of the Dharmasastras should trot out Smritis and Agamas for the 
mere purpose of keeping out of the temple the poor, ignorant and 
down trodden Avarnas. It is mere self interest that prompts 
them to play this ignoble part. Let a ukase be issued abolishing 
feeding in the temples and the immense perquisites that the 
Brahmin's derive from them, the opposition to temple entry will 
vanish like mist before the sun. Today, nearly 25 lakhs of 
rupees taken from the hardworked tax-payers are spent upon 
these institutions by the Government alone. At least an equal 
amount is spent by the people in private temples. The major 
portion of this goes into the pockets of the Brahmins. There are 
70,000 Brahmins in the whole State and nearly 40 lakhs of rupees 
are distributed to them through the temples. Therefore they get 
about Rs. 50 per head from the temples and charitable institu¬ 
tions. This is much more than the average income of a Travan- 
corean. They legitimately fear that if superstitious customs and 
practices once begin to disappear, with them may disappear the 
priestly privileges and perquisites of the Brahmins. This is at 
the bottom of the Sanatanist opposition. We believe we have 
said enough and cited sufficient texts to prove that the Brahmans 
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have abandoned their own Dharma, that they have violated all 
' the rules of the Dharmasastras, that they do not now adopt the 
Dharmasastras as a guide to their conduct, that they have thereby 
descended to the level of Sudras, that they are all Pathithas in 
- that sense, and that, therefore, ■ they have no right to demand 
'obedience from the Avarnas of the rules of the Dharmasastras or 
Agamas. This is exactly the reason why one Brahmin witness 
.at Karunagappalli said, that if viewed in that light, all the 
terahmins are. Pathithas. Mr. 'Subramonian Potti another 
"Karunagappally witness said that it was unnecessary to examine 

I the Srutis and Smritis for this purpose because they are not feeing 
followed today in practice and if they were, himself and the 
Brahmin members of the Committee ought not to have been 
found there but in the forest studying and teaching the Vedas. 

Another aspect which we wish to draw attention to at this 
stage is, if all the Brahmins are Pathithas, they have no right of 
temple entry today. 

Pathithans. There are also other specific acts which cause 
pathithwam. 

gy.'nffijromij Bjascs 

aiaeaojwai aaaLQano £spttn'l<gecfflAtDo ngo , n # 

TOW Wi fJRTOTfirTBWWSWfr; l 

2. According to Kulluka, the following five grea 
offenders are pathithas. 

(SOJnmanrnjS (W®3ajCOOo ffiCJJIl'o {0(!>gjoCD<r;)'J:ZS 
Eaocnofl gg:; m-’on-u^.c/au-aA szaf'jfjjao. 

sranWfiq W* 11 

3. According to Sankarasmriti, the following acts or omis¬ 
sions also cause a man Pathithwam. 

The omission to grow a front tuft, i. e., to have cropped 

head. 

JWCQi^coOCDOtro aJftflrmiSj ODj^ryeocacOfl&Oo caTojoo 
oj'aocroajjCTtncorooo ejl-RaJoml 
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Again, a Brahmin who marries a woman above 1 1 year's of 
age is a Pathithan (Parasara chapter VII, verses 7 to 9). The 
Malayala Brahmins do not observe this rule. They have all 
become therefore Sudras according to Parasara. Moothathus 
and Elayatho^s are known as Pathitha Brahmins. 

Now all these Pathithas enter the temples. So even assum¬ 
ing thatPathithadiin 5 © ®»'« r,coz»sme tmuiuo (Thantrasumu- 
cha^m) covers Chandalas and that expression is intended to 
denote all Avarnas, even then there can be no harm in their enter¬ 
ing temples, as Pathithas have now free admission to the temples. 
Otherwise, present-day oo.mao® snmsrrer Brahmins, Moothathus, 
Ilayathus, drunkards, cropped heads, husbands of Sudra women 
and those who have married girls above 12 years of age and 
those who consort with dancing girls should be excluded from 
the temple, but they are not. As the rule is not enforced in 
regard to them, the rule as regards Chandalas may also be relaxed. 
If there is any foundation for the contention of the Savarnas that 
the entry of Pathithadi would reduce or destroy the Sannidhyam, 
then that Sannidhyam must have disappeared long long ago 
by the present-day Brahmins or pathithas worshipping there. 
In that view also, the Avarnas may be admitted, in-as-much 
as there is no more Sannidhyam in the image to be reduced or 
destroyed by their approach. 

But Mr. Nilakanta Sarma would contend that a Pathitha 
does not become one until he is detected and convicted of the 
offence. That may be so, according to the Municipal laws of 
imperfect human beings. But nothing is hidden from God. He 
sees every human action and needs no external proof. Every 
criminal stands convicted before Him and so a Pathitha is before 
Him a Pathitha, whether he is convicted of it by a human tribu¬ 
nal or not, and so far as the destruction of Sannidhyam is 
concerned, it can make no difference whether a Pathitha who 
defiled the image by his approach was convicted of the offente by 
a human tribunal or not. 

Even as sum jng that the Chandalas are prohibited by the 
Sastras from entering the temples, can they not be purified in this 
life and admitted to the privileges of the Savarnas ? While the 
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Sanatanists unanimously admit and they are supported in this by 
the Dharmasastras that Pathithas may expiate their sins and 
become purified by prayaschithams, they contend that Ghandalas 
who owe their impurity to their birth cannot be purified in this 
life. By their good conduct and clean living, they may obtain a 
higher status only in their next birth. But Hindu Sastras and 
Puranas abound in instances of persons born in low caste, who, 
by living clean lives, and education have been raised to the 
status of the highest Brahmins. We have only to exami^p the 
life history of the great Rishis from whom the present-day 
Brahmins claim to be descended, though there is no historical 
evidence to support this claim. Irishiasringan was born of a deer 
Kousikan of Kuaa grass, Jambukan of a Jackal, Valmiki of an 
ant-hill, Vyasan of a fisherwoman, Goutaman of a rabbit, 
Vasishtan of Urvasi and Agasthian of a pot. None of these 
great Rishis was born of a Brahmin woman. The great 
Vidurar was the son of a Sudra woman. The following passages 
show that, by good conduct and Bhakthi, a Chandala may 
become a Brahmin in this life.— 

BOO ooT aJSioio I cujo-loijjgpigy e»n_f! crg^s a_Oo»ocQ)SCDCRj 

efl^jonoaa &aio lyjonoj! (jgisoanarotto troSo 
Banns a^mo«si1aicm''<^!)o!!jouoc&omo_.'1 mioBuj *. 

(eocoautDo ofljAce-jBc.) 

cr.Asaia co^j sjoroy: aio ®lcc os^Algyaaiziasmo 

jij6rruioScuoaj"i <vcH qjitranscmaa (gyOoasrogy aj/uTn^'<t>s. 

cru®i»a<ni m.'Ctia.|n^0cn!io se: aim's 

(gg@sctt3icn < !i otfl sjcoinuj minri.^fr.ooeojro’lr^jras 
asajaojnj-jo aie?ra> igyniaoi (Sss^lca'iouo tmsuwoj jii. 

Qjitsroiaooorroj (gopncun-jzielsfOcasiBi, 

wi fit ! HTTTt§r?I Sffo qtq^rNr^-: I 
WFSTTfjRprr ntsr: wpatr srarcren** 11 
4 *n%: sWrRUfT^sr^ramf^ swret; i 

*Tf& * ^ m T^srn'Srmgioi'r j 
^<><5155^ f|’srriroR?r gRrist: (I 
(*m?rac) 
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5rrrgrc?r nfraesr 1 

siWrI 5"T^s?ra *r *n%: 11 
SST'tfsft % straw fnrg'mgqflrw: i 
srara srsnj;! tjrfircsr gin* ^ n 
srrsnt ^iirw mgrrerafirara^ i 
According to Vajrasuchi Upanisbat, all are born Sudras, 
and it is only by subsequent culture and Samskara they attain a 
higher status;— 

” sanaooo Socorro (eggs 

(ttaarns aotmaro ejlai 
saieaaujauacracn aTligjo 

igyaoesimoscnm lacyanacrr.g. - 

3rr*ra ^jsr: 

5^run T^st; i 

^qrssr ftsr; 
snirarTjbt sTgru: ii 

We shall content ourselves by quoting two instances of 
Chandalas having become Brahmins. We shall take it from 
Bhavishyatpurana itself, a work often quoted by Sanatanists in 
support of their contention 

«^1qjoo"Iscoc eJlasanujoj eos$|a tr>ota“coo or?: ASa'Id’l 
»7>zlQ«co.^’.aiOaaJro>l afligjo aanooffl^imlmsmo.njcna, 

Bjlns oruo^c/D.nfluoao (^rojisioo s&nbi.a/W'cOro! 
l£03®a csoiai®* roaoy 6n)g£6>«cua!>)cifl®6ii:i)laro 
ro© tzomwm aoseio aaocaraco/'o .oj ovjacB^a©, 

roea ® (ftoolofl §(igo ©oJsvTavcijcDefVnajroo 
@agJ0 co'lniaaeo crusnieio ifco<^)eoaffiDa_inflj/)ano 

roimscqj eroja o-srmiq©?! sojS««^ AaocJ^ruAroo 
roea coSo sacu'D oruO-aJ qJjanjTjk^fn a<ro.a/W 
o-WeoBgcffiioTOOSOW BorocSsem ajlroo&«itoro“ 
ejoeaoosmy coaro <oo«ai cru qjaroroo aa-ecusW 

• ClJjDCO&emflft>S{CO CD^rtgJO ICU<ftKZmoCQ'(SOT fiQJ0(O) W 
ODlo&anuW'D ej'sKsiacnai zc©<hSi©;> 0j©«u»i 2)D 
©lo-iOsnfl (6DjnffljiJgjo 4)K»QJorib a>aororo' , a_uo8 

aTliai0B.TO| cOSnfl SaioS’ev CUSCO CDarojooaBcsjea 
la^tgjaoo aoroeosaicD «ua£>e<^jq«-‘:>s«®W 
cujoaJcejsma ®. si^j'oa$j«n o-il^aoigjisylOTocams 
<t»ao.ifl*4 njjoajojooqjj© ej^Bjaflijr^auze^cDroo 
jugi®BDelzL)ffl'l®<i c 10 I aro® am^ylsaan »«>£u ■ 
aJoOa^n^/ejeoaanTT) cwzoenjao'cijje®):) eai(oi“ 
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6 i.nJucg|o wcr>o crudio .ovsisiny aTi^o«& n_ia 
CKM jH y tr JI CO i (COT ® 0 dim 10 a si 2 ao o K B 3 OJ no s 
enflSECOsjess oem aia^'S-iush a-isajcjraimisroi 
or^njjraio laja^^sa-im sruaOousfsmcTJ raiao-'lioio 
©njasajSioBi jjj oil^jfflajL. (saijicxi a jlaero ram: s 
o_i o"' ro.Ja iflio a a • ■i m oaim a a ■! cu: :aTl .nj ra"! ® A o 
fljaaoocayiTrj® akcam «jjcju;0o cr«>ja<Tvea r.a* 

ratocmo^gp.') EanjiTBajlo ©<^301 cumana (jh; 
cnjs *(^)<s«g 3 «w>a® co’:co 30 j|jl*l®eai 3 iiJ«i>a 

cnjoujoa-i rail® cseWi iaj'J§®S^ij“ja(£pnj 3 

ra.oiJ 3 (oiasnjij gcDjle^oo (OiaaioaiorradiaJIsia: 
giraiaaa (To ejlsao ufliorii “-' 6 £y..c culgj :Erra ar. 
ajl(g>i salty aaJTOj ca 3 sTB,r.aJ;< 3 g )3 6 ro(Sai on. 

firqrftsfr *tot totti i% ^rftwr I 

q-g^TTO'r fror »r*r|jSfara&TOr n 

ttS qntra^ to: i 

in$ 3 to4i || 

to httoh: Wt «rrsr«?r ^ i 

TOt g ^rftr^r §et to^to^t it 
s?5r to% qsTTOTOTOiiTOg i 
fr? 1 r g^r qgg^r; gg^- u 

agr to g-lr m =a toto?^ wraro; I 

tprisgg grotTOtf aiTOW miTOtg | 
Slc^usk TO 3TO 5T -ijTf %%%{§%: I 

s?tototot fatf stotruito wag u 
fa®sifro> TgTOa Jrrggsfr fi^TOr i 
iiwtfr aarafcg wtot^. nmw. it 
ftTOfFT Ok ^rwr to Jrotagggr i 

TOig 5 TTTOITO i T§ir*gg>Tu'§gg II 

otjtwto! g =li^oi t: i 

a^Tfag srm^t^ ti^TOraggaa: n 

WTOTigafTO 1% %*T qisg^ROl §• | 

tnsgTOsi^raoi g^if^ai-sTOg a 
gan aNS to to agr ra sriir ufija i 
T%s?itTOfTOTOT^rTTO tort g il 
wtokttoi^ ag^g <nqg 3 t®w; i 
faga irfagro a§aTO arfrog, || 
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fesreTO' RWTRT snjq lljTOrR: I 
qfowrsrHireraf ^qn'iTO'fqqR; n 
^TWfS'fTTO qrsqrfRrcr#^ i 
3f?sri?ir n^stf gm to; g-rr n 
?rr f?retTO Hgr vqRrrafaTOuqr i 
f«rtq H5r gfe;m Jrrpgysgsrr n 
^r ^gfroraWcH’^er i 
3c*rrq hi^h! g'iqrg; hsrt fararagrrcTrg 11 
rqjKTTTnr^njTRr qg=r f i 

*The substance of the above passage is that during King 
Vikramaditya’s time, a Brahmin named Tripati married a 
Brahmin girl named Kamini. During the absence of Tripati for 
a month from home, Kamini misconducted herself with a Nishada 
on payment of Rs. 5 to him. She became pregnant by this 
illicit connection and a son was born to her, who was named 
Vyadhakarman. Tripati, learning of his wife’s adultery, aban¬ 
doned her and her son. Vyadhakarma for a long time followed 
the profession of his real father and earned money by theft, 
robbery and other heinous offences. He afterwards repented 
of his past conduct, gave up the wealth gained by him by illegal 
means to a Brahmin and became the latter’s Sishya. In the 
course of three years, by good conduct and learning, he became 
a perfect Brahmin and ultimately he was appointed by Vikrama- 
ditya as his Acharyan and officiated at the Yagas performed 
by that great king. 

The Chandogya Upanishad explains with beautiful simpli¬ 
city how Satyakama jabala, son of a slave girl filled with a noble 
love of truth and learning, approched the sage Haridrumata 
Gautama for studying theology or Brahmavidya. The Rishi 
before giving him his initiation wanted to know his ancestry. 
The boy said with charming frankness:— 


<nj gj® 







iff ifisfifUTHT HT5H Hmrsrasrmg-qf? "sntHft 

qfl^IRvfr HT'T^ 3RTHT jj STHTTf- 

afor ?(#5inRrH RTOnfvr Hit w r 
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“I do not know Sir of what gotra I am. I asked my mother 
and she answered “In my youth I had to move about much as a 
servant, I conceived thee. I don’t know of what family thou 
art. Iam Jabala by name. Thou art Satyakama”. I am, 
therefore, SatyakamaJabalasir’’. The Rishi initiated him into 
the mysteries of Brahmavidya and subsequently Satyakama Jabala 
became himself a great Rishi and the author of many Riks, 

The comparatively recent case of the Paraya saint Nandanar 
is so Well known that it does not require recounting. Bereft of 
myths that have gathered round the story of this saint, the |iaked 
fact remains that he was born a Paraya and was subsequently 
elevated to the position of the holiest of Brahmins. 

It is a matter of history that Ramanujachariar converted to 
Vaishnavism several low caste Hindus and raised them to the 
status of Brahmins. Mr. S. T. Veeraraghavachariar (witness 
No. 48) says, that of the twelve saints (Alwars), four were 
Sudras. A sect of Vaishnavas called Thathacharias convert 
people from all castes to their faith and all the converts are 
allowed entry into temples. Two of the greatest Acharyas who 
spread the cult of Ramanujachariar were Shatagopa Theerthan 
and Munivahanan. The first was a Sudra, the second a 
Chandala (This is from ‘Marthanda’ a journal published by 
Sanatanists in Shajahanpur). Athri says:— 

iBiSoaJliflJcaiDWr <gjona«rocnoi(£,ann5m ^ 

a^awantn itn© zao=o-i:roi»ncro:o_n fftm 

sn§rongJtt°r'sr t 

’jJTnT' trsr 7tfi}ST wft'Tra^a'tRr % II 

That is to say, by the acceptance by relations and by the 
blessing of the Brahmin, even the lowest sinner can be purified. 

Now the present-day Avarnas have been self purified by 
their cleanliness and habits. None of them, except perhaps the 
lowest Parayas, is addicted to any of the habits of a Chandala. 
They follow clean professions, such as agriculture, weaving, ■ 
industries, etc. There are several highly educated and intelligent 
men among them. Even Pulayas have produced Sastris and 
Upadhyayans. Among Ezhavas, for instance, we have very 
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learned Sanskrit scholars, Ayurvedic Vaidyans, Astrologers and 
so on, besides many modern University men. There are Judges 
and Departmental Heads in the service of the State from among 
them. Having regard to all these, we are forced to conclude 
that even granting all the contentions of the Sanatanists, these 
communities are entitled to all the privileges of the Savarnas, 
including temple entry. 

We must say also as we have already endeavoured to show, 
that the Dharmasastras were written two or three thousand years 
ago for the guidance of a very backward and primitive commu¬ 
nity who did not know even the elementary principles of sanitation 
or hygiene and who did not know how to clean their persons. 
Much water has flown under the bridge since they were written. 
The intelligent Brahmin, finding them unsuitable for present- 
day conditions, has cast them to the winds and adapted himself to 
modern conditions. But still he clings to the privileges and wants 
to maintain and perpetuate his superiority over the lower commu¬ 
nities. This inconsistent and contradictory position cannot be 
allowed. 

Even in the matter of pollution, great changes have taken 
place. Distance pollution is not now observed outside the 
temple. Public roads, schools, satrams and other public institu¬ 
tions have been thrown open to all classes of Hindus. The 
Brahmin does not consider himself polluted by the approach of 
theendal classes. He takes his food in the Railway trains, 
steam boats and other conveyances in which theendal classes 
travel along with him. He goes to temples without bathing after 
being polluted by the approach of theendal classes. Students in 
schools and colleges take their lunch in school tiffin rooms with¬ 
out bathing. The food itself is brought from distant places 
through the public road through which the theendal classes freely 
pass. These facts are admitted by many Brahmin witnesses.. 
The Brahmins do not maintain in their houses the sacrificial fire 
which alone is polluted by approach of Pathithadi and the 
pollution of the Brahmin and the temple is merely an extension of 
these rules. If then, theendal is not observed by the Brahmin 
now, we fail to see how it can be retained in the temple of God 
the eternally pure whom nothing can make impure. 
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As we hcive already observed, Dharmasastras were intend*- 
ed for a simple and primitive community who were ignorant 
even of the elementary rules of sanitation and personal hygeine, 
but incongruously enough addicted to wine and meat-eating, cow 
slaughter, excessive sexual indulgence and other vices. One of 
these vices was the tyrannising over the Sudras, the conquered 
aborginal tribes of India. While every attempt was made in the 
Dharmasastras to redeem the first three Varnas. from their vices, 
they did not move their little finger to improve these classes. On 
the other hand they depressed them more and more. They knew 
only two methods of dealing with these communities, either to 
shoot them down or to seggregate and degrade them. They 
adopted the former policy in regard to the troublesome and resist¬ 
ing communities, while the latter policy was followed in regard 
to the tame and submissive. These latter may not even learn 
letters, wear silver and gold ornaments, use metal vessels, but only 
earthern vessels and even those must be unsound ; they were 
not equal in the eye of law or even before God'; they must live 
outside the village, and must not follow any other profession than 
scavenging and cleaning streets. They may not wear clean 
clothes; different punishments were inflicted for offences com¬ 
mitted by them, and so on. It is this inhuman treatment for 
centuries that has brought them to their present deplorable 
condition and, as Mahatma Gandhi rightly says, the Savarnas 
must expiate the sin of this inhuman treatment by trying every 
means in their power to elevate them. 

We now come to the Parishat, recommended by the report. 
We have already referred to this subject in the opening paragraph 
of this minute. We are returning to it again in order to bring to 
light the practical difficulties in the way and to draw attention to 
its needlessness. In order to clear the ground, we give below 
the provision for it in the Dharmasastras.- 


"”'ro3a v <x>D saw*; toeauns; *mo my oelroi'is.iiiffli esojici 
me oolrfgs (eojooacmo 

igajonmsrrio a^Ssroianos (^ro>\y-i^c0!Mfanmo s 
flooonjioo 0.0 o-iffilniiPjo cuano o_xtf'c£> eya-o mi 
©ituitio cyroravrrueo row wean CD 
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siaon/lffifijo ascPdBiSdWffio cueacusor 8 

aim’s nj®l*i(i3™js@aD£oj®3, 

g'SCTjeajlej^di'l.aj cruazaijaiii'Vei.ai 
©J-uroci ajro*«sjra“ etssron a cum:r\joOTaxrngjn?(m 
■ogeibsojl oae';.nauffl2io oj'o cujojis^gj*aBO®razs 
oruajlas&TB.cuJS ajsiateeeiaa or 38w»jc&oq«fli<»s«ie>®es 
SRPPTT^ l3Wf EPST I 

?t 1%SI sri^rrr |3WOT; Hr?5TT%?r: || 
sfiratn’jJT^rr %/g 1 

% frer srrsrm Irar: m<Tsr?r$ni<nr: || 

=rr trfttra vnl i 

5JJ5TTT arnr ^rsrr ^ snl «r ra^t^t II 
StRrTt fg^5TT% triiti*: t 
3ww«rw®r: <$ w 11 

stvu^rasrsjf^sf i 

$r«rr n 

^sptftr s^^flsrhrff: i 

hrrtjt: <T?p-THf fn^Rtgf^t g%: 11 
From the foregoing verses, it is seen (I) that the function of 
a Parishat is to clear doubts regarding Dharma in respect of such 
Dharma as are not specifically mentined in the Smriti (2) that the 
members of the Parishat must be persons who have learned all the 
Vedas, Smritis and Puranas and understood their meaning, 
(3) They must belong to the first three Asramas, i. e., Brahma- 
chari, Grahastha or Vanaprastha, (4) that the opinion of one 
person who has understood the ffull meaning and significance of 
the Vedas is more valued than that of a thousand Brahmins without 
such knowledge. (5) The Brahmins who have not studied and 
understood the Vedas are Brahmins only in name and they §re 
unqualified to be the members of a Parishat. 

In the first place, our contention is that this is not a subject 
that should be referred to a Parishat for its opinion, because 
there is no doubt regarding it which has to be solved by such a 
body. Secondly the contention in regard to the institution of 
theendal or utiapprochability is that it has become ^o^cula^ 
i. e., repugnant to public opinion and that those 
whom it affects consider it as oppressive and hurtful to their 
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feeling of self respect. In such a case the Sastras do not 
provide any particular machinery for the amendment of the 
Dharma but positively enjoin on people not to observe it 

isiairuj^ jj 0*10* 

srfriissrr^rg t” In this case, therefore, the only questions 
for consideration are whether the particular rule is likely 
to hurt the feelings of any community and whether it has 
become contemptible in the opinion of the public. Nowhere 
is it stated in the Dharmasatras that a Parishat of the kind con" 
templated in the Dharmasastras is needed to determine these 
questions. It is not learning in Smritis and Srutis alone that is 
required for this purpose but experience of life and knowledge 
of public opinion. It is to determine that opinion that this 
Committee has been appointed and it is such a body that is 
most competent to investigate the question and express an 
opinion upon it. The Parishat proposed, namely of Va- 
dhyans, and Vaidikans is not the most suitable body for 
this purpose. They do not even satisfy the qualifications of 
a Parishat contemplated by the Dharmasastras. All these 
Vadhyans and Vaidikans were summoned to give evidence before 
the Committee. Not one of them showed their willingness 
to stand a cross examination by appearing before them. Had 
they appeared before the Committee, we venture to think that it 
would have been possible for us to f show by suitable cross 
examination, as we presume we have been able to show in the 
case of the vast majority of the Brahmin witnesses who appeared 
before us, that they were only Brahmins in name and therefore 
disqualified by the Sastras from being members of a Parishat. 
We challenge [their qualification even now and have no doubt 
theft deliberately avoided the Committee as they could not stand 
cross examination on the point of being qualified by their 
knowledge of the Srutis and Smritis and their power of en¬ 
visaging the future. We are therefore of opinion that the 
Parishat proposed by thejj Committee is quite incompetent to 
express j[any authoritative opinion on the subject. It is not 
representative of those affected by gthe rules.. We are 
definitely of the view that under the circumstances the Govern¬ 
ment have apointed this Committee as the best body to advise 
tHent on fiie question. It contains men of learning in the Hindu 
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Sastras; legal knowledge and experience of the world are well- 
represented on it; and it also contains representatives of the 
Avarnas who are affected by the rules, A more competent 
body could not have been appointed by the Government for the 
purpose, even if these strict provisions as regards the Parishat 
were followed. During the last hundred years, the Govern¬ 
ment both British and Travancore, have made various inroads 
into the Dharmas. Whole chapters have been deleted and substi¬ 
tuted by the modern legislative enactments and particular pro- 
’ visions which worked hardship upon particular classes have been 
abrogated. • We refer to the Penal Code, the Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes, Evidence Act, abolition of Sathi, Widow 
Remarriage Act, the Saradha Act which abolish the child 
marriage, the Namboori and Nair Regulations, etc. All 
these have materially altered and amended the provisions of the 
Dharmasastras. Now we ask, was it a Parishat or the modern 
Legislative Council that advised the Sovereign in all these 
matters ? If the latter, why should a Parishat be required in this 
comparatively insignificant matter ? A feeble attempt was made 
to justify this extraordinary legislative procedure by drawing an 
imaginary distinction between matters strictly legal, and obligatory 
religious precepts as enjoined by the Dharmasastras. While the 
former may be amended by the Sovereign, the latter can only be 
altered by a Parishat. While we concede the distinction bet¬ 
ween law and religion, the Dharmasastras made no such distinction. 
Everything in human life, birth, marriage, death, human relations, 
social and ethical are all connected with religion in the eyes of 
the Hindus. Even sanitation and hygiene had religious sanc¬ 
tion in their minds. Further, the provision in regard to the 
Parishat occurs in the last part of the*, last chapter of Mafli. 
According to the ordinary rules of interpretation, this provision 
governs all the previous provisions of the Code including law 
and legal procedure, hygiene, social institutions etc., and no 
other machinery is provided for clearing doubts and making 
amendments to any of these. It follows therefore that the 
provision for reference to Parishat would apply to all the pro¬ 
visions of the Code. We may again observe, if we made a 
distinction between law and religion and restricted the functions 
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of the Parishat to strictly religious observances, we must make 
similar distinctions in regard to social and sanitary matters. 
The present is one relating to a social custom based on hygienic 
principles and therefore would require no Parishat at all. 

The Government have altered even strictly religious ob¬ 
servances and rules without even resorting to the safe-guards of 
legislative enactments but merely by executive orders. We 
refer to (I) abolition of animal sacrifices, (2) the abolition of 
Poorapattu, (3) the abolition of the Devadasi system, (4) the' 
admission of Chakkala Nairs into temples etc., (5) the throwing 
open of public roads, schools, and satrams, etc., to all castes 
(6) the admission of England-returned men in to temples etc. 
We do not at all agree with the report in saying that the 
changes noted as (1), (2) and (3) above are not rules or 
practices of religion or that, because some of them are not 
mentioned in the Agamas, they are the less sacred. It has been 
admitted that the Dharmasastras are not exhaustive. It may be 
contended with equal force that the Agamas are not exhaustive. 
Further, what about the Devadasi, service which is an essential 
part of religious worship according to the Agamas, and the 
. admission of people who have undertaken sea voyage, which is 
forbidden by Dharmasastras. The report'explains this thus: — In 
the case of sea voyage the.prohibition has become a dead letter, as 
caste Hindus who have made sea voyages freely enter temples for 
worship. We do not believe that the removal of the prohibition 
was effected automatically by mere lapse of time without the 
sanction of the Melkoima. As to the abolition of the Devadasi 
system the Committee admitting that Nritham or dancing is a 
ne™ssary part of temple rituals according to Agamas simply 
states that Manthric and Manasik Nritha to the deity still con¬ 
tinues. This is evading the point. If actual dance, is a neces¬ 
sary service enjoined by the Agamas its abolition is certainly an 
interference with their principles. 

The Sanatanists admit that they had made many changes in 
their practices. In regard to distance pollution or theendal, it is 
not observed outside the temples. Savarnas who have been 
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polluted by theendal enter temples without 
which will alone purify them, when thus polluted. Was this 
change in observance brought about by the Verdict of a Pari- 
shat ? It is useless therefore to pretend that a Parishat is neces¬ 
sary to change a social observance which is more honoured in 
the breach than in its observance. The Sanatanists’ position 
amounts to this that they will do what is best for themselves, even 
though it may involve violation of Dharmasattas, but a Parishat 
is required to change practices inimical to the interests of others, 
as the maintenance of such practices is necessary for the per¬ 
petuation of their authority, privileges and prestige. 

When theendal or distance pollution was in full force, the 
theendal classes were denied admission to schools, kutcheris, 
satrams and other public institutions. The Government have 
removed this restriction by means of executive orders. The 
temple is only one of such institutions and we do not see any 
reason why if they can be admitted to all other public institu¬ 
tions, the Government should not by appropriate legislative 
action throw open the only remaining public institution also to 
all classes of His Highness’s subjects. 

What remains is merely the objection of a few orthodox 
Brahmins who really believe that the entry of the Avarnas will 
pollute the temple. We do not really believe that any of die 
educated men among them are sincere in this belief. Yet there 
may be a small number among the older generation of the Nam- 
boodiries and a still smaller microscopic minority among the old 
generation of the Tamil Brahmin community who sincerely 
believe in this. But every legislative change has to reckon with 
an opposition minority. The Nair Regulation, the Nambdidiri 
Regulation, etc., had also such opponents. But the objection 
was brushed aside in the larger interests of the community. We 
can sea no distinction between this and the other. Is the hurt 
caused to the superstitious feelings of a few parsons more serious 
than the hurt to the feeling of self respect of 17 lakhs of the 
subjects of His Highness the Maharaja ? 

We shall next deal with the legal aspect. 
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The Melkoima right in the exercise of which the Govern¬ 
ment has assumed the Devaswoms in 993 does not place them in 
the position of trustees as stated in the report. Government is 
Sovereign Proprietor of those Devas tvoms, accountable to none. 
This has been the finding of the Devaswom Committee one mem¬ 
ber alone dissenting. The conduct of the Government sub¬ 
sequent to the assumption also indicates that they acted as 
Sovereign Proprietor. The mixing up of the Revenues derived 
from the Devaswoms with the General Revenues in the public 
accounts and the conversion of Devaswom tenure into Pandarap- 
pattom at the last land Revenue Settlement confirm this view. 
The wholesale conversion of the tenure of the remaining Deva¬ 
swom lands into Pandarapattom by the Devaswom Proclamation 
has removed all doubts regarding the matter. The reason 
assigned in the Royal Proclamation for the conversion is that 
“it is beneficial to Our Subjects." We are therefore unable to 
agree with the view of the committee that the position of the 
Government is only that of trustees and not owners. As to 
customs and usages of temples it is provided in Section 3 of the 
Proclamation that the temples will be maintained according to 
“such customs and usages as are recognised by Us.” This pro¬ 
vision reserves to Government the right either to recognise or to 
refuse to recognise such customs and usages. The custom now 
under consideration being unreasonable and superstitious on the 
one hand and oppressive and unjust to the vast majority of the 
Hindu Population on the other does not deserve to be recognised 
by Government. In this view the question whether the Savarnas 
have a Civil right based on custom, of excluding Avarnas from 
worship within temples becomes unimportant. But as the matter 
has been referred to the committee and as they have expressed 
theif views on it we proceed to discuss it with reference to the 
decided cases. 

With regard to the civil right, the question specifically 
referred to the committee is whether in all or any of the temples 
within the State the caste Hindus have either an exclusive right 
of worship or recognisable civil rights in the matter of such Wor¬ 
ship, namely as being sole beneficiaries, owners etc. 
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The question may be split into 6 parts and each part sepa¬ 
rately considered (or expressing our dissent from or concurrence 
with the conclusions of the committee. 

1. Whether the Savarnaa are sole owners of all or 

any of the temples in the State. 

2. If so whether they have the right of excluding the 

Avarnas from such temples. 

3. Whether the Savarnas are the sole beneficiaries of 

all or any of the temples in the State. 

4. If the Savarnas are sole beneficiaries have they the 

right to keep the Avarnas out of the temples of 
which they are the sole beneficiaries. 

5. Even if the Savarnas are not the sole benefici- 

. aries are they the only beneficiaries entitled to 
worship within the temples and as such have 
they the right to keep the Avarnas out of such 
temples'? 

6. Is the right of excluding the Avarnas, if any, a 

recognisable civil right ? 

From the answers given in chapter X of the report, we 
gather that the committee’s answers to the above questions are as 
follows : 

Paris I and 2 —The Savarna community as a whole is not 
the owner of any temple, although certain persons among them as 
individuals may be the owners of certain temples. Such being 
the case, the Savarna community have not as owners the right of 
excluding the Avarnas from temples. 

With this conclusion we agree. 

Part 3(a) —The Savarnas are not the sole beneficiaries 
entitled to worship. 

(b) According to long standing usage and religious 
authority the Avarnas are entitled to worship at Savarna temples 
from the position outside the temples assigned to them by usage. 

Part (b)— of the above answer is alone expressly given in 
the report. We assume part (a) of the answer as it follows from 
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part (f>). If this is right, we agree "with part (a) unreservedly 
and with part (£) to the extent to which it goes. We would 
add that the Avarnas have the right of worship from inside 
also, although the courts have erroneously refused to give judicial 
recognition to their right. 

The 4th part does not arise as the Savarnas are not the' 
sole beneficiaries, and is not therefore answered in the report. 

Parts 5 and 6 —The committee's answers to these questions 
are that the Savatnas are the only beneficiaries entitled to wor¬ 
ship inside the temples that as such they have the right to keep 
the Avarnas out of Savarna temples and that their right is a Civil 
right capable of adjudication in a court of law. 

We have no contention that even if the right exists it is not 
one capable of adjudication in a court of law nor do we contend 
that in the cases referred to in the report the right has not been 
upheld. But on a critical examination of those decisions we are 
distinctly of opinion that the absence of proper discussion of the 
validity of the custom alleged and the far fetched interpretation 
put on the plain meaning of statutory provisions detract from their 
value as authorities for our guidance. 

We shall take up the decisions in the order in which they 
are dealt with in the report. 

The first case referred to is in the one reported in— 

1. Weirs’ Criminal Rulings 253. That was a case in 
which the 1st accused, a goldsmith by caste, on the night of the 
Mahasivarathri, entered a Siva temple at Vizagapatam and per¬ 
formed “Abhishekam” by pouring cocoanut water over the idol. 
A Brahmim who was there expostulated with the 1 st accused 
telling him that he a goldsmith had no right to perform Abhishe¬ 
kam himself =upon which the 1 st accused said it was he who made 
the idol. An out cry being raised some other Brahmins came 
up and objected to the 1 st accused performing the Abishekam 
and he was turned out and some 10 Rupees spent for the purifi¬ 
cation of the idol. These facts are taken from the judgment of 
Parker J. in the same case. The second class Magistrate con¬ 
victed the 1st accused under Section 295 of the Indian Penal 
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Code corresponding to Section 294 of the T. P. C. The 
District Magistrate on appeal reversed the conviction. The 
matter came up on Revision before Their Lordships Muthuswami 
Iyer and Parker JJ. Both Their Lordships agreed in refusing to 
interfere on Revision. Although Muthuswami Iyer J. agreed 
to this conclusion His Lordship differed from Parker J in his 
interpretation of the significance to be attached to the word “de¬ 
file” occurring in the section. The section begins thus “Who¬ 
ever destroys, damages or defiles any place of worship.” Did the 
act of the 1 st accused constitute “defilement” was the question. 
“The primary meaning of the word defile is to make unclean or 
dirty and the construction to make ceremonially or ritually impure 
is given only as a secondary meaning. Parker J. gives the 
following reasons for accepting the primary meaning: 

1. Judging by the context in section 295 Indian Penal Code 
it seems to me that the Legislature only used the word in its 
primary significance. 

2. Had the Legislature intended to make punishable “acts 
regarded as defilement by any class of persons it would certainly 
have said so in plain terms and nothing would be more dangerous 
than to strain the law so as to make criminally punishable per¬ 
fectly innocent acts which fanatical persons might choose to regard 
as insulting to their religious persuasions.” 

' This finding was necessary for the dismissal of the petition 
but the construction of Muthuswami Iyer J. that the word defile 
should be construed in the sense in which “such class of wor¬ 
shippers usually understand it when it is applied to a place or 
object of worship” was obviously not necessary to support His 
Lordship’s conclusion, and in the nature of the reasons given 
above for the acceptance of the primary interpretation, less authori¬ 
tative than the construction adopted by Parker, J. 

The argument attempted to be drawn from the illustration of 
throwing a clean shoe at the idol serves only-to introduce senti¬ 
ment bound to cloud and obscure the issue rather than throw 
light on the meaning of the expression sought to be interpreted, 
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The next case referred to is the ruling in 35 T. L. R. page 
69 where Muthuswami Iyer J’s interpretation is accepted in 
preference to that of Parker J. The only arguments given are 
that it has been followed in certain other cases and that it is the 
clear intention of the legislature. 

Mr. E. J. John who defended the accused petitioner 
appears to have argued that the scope of the section is confined 
to religious acceptibilities and does not extend to caste feelings 
The opinion quoted in the report about “secular conventions and 
sacred precepts being too closely associated and inter twined 
among the Hindus to admit of clear and well defined demarka- 
tion and detachment” is hardly an answer to the above argument. 
It may be that injunctions regarding caste usage and religious 
principles may be found in the same books but the topics are 
totally distinct and if any one confuses the one with the other, 
owing to ignorance, it is not such confusion that ought to have 
guided the court in arriving at a conclusion regarding the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature. 

We have heard it said by the revilers of the Hindu religion 
that observance of caste rules constitute the Hindu Religion, but 
it will not be fair even to popular Hinduism to suggest that as it 
is practised religious precepts are inextricably mixed with caste 
rules. Rules as to caste precedence even in places of religious 
worship are but caste rules. They are quite distinct and separate 
although interested attempts are sometimes made to confound and 
identify them with religious itenets. We i regret to note that 
Raman Tampi, J who wrote the leading judgment in the 35 
T. L. R. case'has adopted the view of Muthuswami Iyer J in pre¬ 
ference to what he himself calls the “high authority” of Parker J 
without any proper discussion and without assigning adequate 
grounds for the preference. 

If, as stated in the report, it was Muthuswami Iyer J’s 
dictum that was followed in the ruling reported in 25 Criminal 
Law Journal page 155 in respect of a Mahar entering a temple 
and touching the idol, it was Parker J’s interpretation that was 
accepted in the ruling in 1 U. B. R. 199, 200, where Burges J 
held that‘ the words" “destroy" and “damage” have obviously a 
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material or physical signification and that on the usual principle 
of construction of ejusdem generis a similar meaning is to be 
assigned to the word “defile”. Burges J goes on to observe 
“defile itself is a word of hybrid origin, but the main root file or 
foul is English and it may ordinarily be understood especially in 
collocation with such words as ‘destroy’ and ‘damage’, in the 
primary physical sense”. 

From the above discussion it is obvious that there are strong 
grounds for accepting natural and restricted significance of the 
word “defile” in preference to the strained and extended signi¬ 
ficance which commended itself to Muthuswami Iyer J. 

We pass on next to the discussion of the decisions of Civil 
Courts of which there are 3 cited in the report. They are : 

1. 31 Madras 236, 

2. 13 Madras 293, and 

3. 1914 Madras Weekly Notes 822. 

31 Madras 236 is a ruling of the Privy Council. There, the 
suit was for a declaration that Nadars were not entitled to enter 
a temple and to recover from them the cost 
incurred for purifying the temple, in the 
shape of damages. The plaintiffs succeeded 
in getting a decree. If in this case there 
was any discussion regarding the reason¬ 
ableness and i validity of the custom, the 
decision would have been useful in arriving 
at a conclusion on the question before us. The Nadars appear 
to have set up the contention that from time immemorial they 
were participating in the Pooja and worship in the temple. The 
appeal was disposed of on the short grounds that Nadars 
have a temple of their own and that they have completely failed 
to prove any resort by persons of their caste to the temple in dis¬ 
pute. The only sentence occurring in this appellate judgment 
regarding custom is this. “What the respondents have succeeded 
in proving is that by custom the appellants are not amonlfthe 
people for whose worship this particular temple exists.” This 
cannot be said of thp temples in Travanc.ore even according to 
the majority report. This decision is therefore of no value. 


Sankatalinga 
Nadar v. Rajes- 
wara Dorai and 
other additional 
plaintiffs. 
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The next ruling 13 Madras 1933 is again one by Muthu- 
swarai Iyer, J with whose views on the subject we are already 
familiar from the decision in the Criminal 
Venkilochala- Revision petition discussed above. Plaintiff, 
palhi v. Subba- a Smartha Brahmin who had married a 
rayddu and others, widow claimed the right to enter the inner 
shrine of a temple. The suit was resisted 
on the grounds that the Plaintiff had lost his caste-status, that the 
suit was not one cognisable by Civil courts and that plaintiff was 
excommunicated. His Lordship found in fact that he was not 
excommunicated and that the suit related to a civil right which 
was cognisable by civil courts. But His Lordship however held 
that the question involved was one of caste-status in relation to a 
religious institution, and that usage was not intended to be 
affected by the Statutes, Caste Disabilities Removal Act XXI of 
1850 and the Widow Remarriage Act XV of 1856. It was also 
held that the custom of exclusion was an index to the intention 
of those who founded the temples. Reading the provisions of 
the statutes, we cannot help observing that plaintiff was clearly 
entitled under their express provisions to succeed. But a dis¬ 
cussion of those provisions need not detain us. We are con¬ 
cerned only with the general proposition laid down that usage in 
the matter of admission to temples serves as an index to the 
intentions of the founders. 

Two important assumptions underlie this proposition so far 
as it affects temple entry. 

1. That the founders of temples usually intend to fix the 
precedence of the various castes of Savarnas, Pathithas, Avarnas, 
ptc. in the matter of worship. 

2. That their successors and the various castes concerned 
maintained such precedence unaltered. 

Jn pur view there is no foundation for either of these 
assumptions. It is understandable that the founders would have 
intended such matters as the deity to which the temple was to be 
dedicated the nature of the worship and even , the section of the 
public.who might worship there. But the relative precedence 



between various sections of the Hindu population in worship, is 
a matter which in former times would require no arrangement or 
even advertance as Temple Entry or competition for precedence 
is altogether a comparatively new movement. Various sections 
would automatically take their‘places in worship without any 
direction from the founders in the conditions then obtaining. 

The second assumption is equally unfounded. The rela¬ 
tive positions of the various sections of the population would not 
have continued as fixed and unalterable quantities, but would 
undergo constant though unconscious change even in Hindu 
society which is comparatively static, so that the present positions 
cannot form a safe index of what had been, say, hundreds’of 
years ago. 

To say that custom in this matter is an index of the inten¬ 
tion of the founders is to ignore hard facts. 

The last case is Gopala Mooppanar and others o. Dharma- 
kota Subramonia Iyer and others (1914 Madras Weekly notes 
page 822). The plaintiffs Ilavaniyars brought this suit for a 
declaration as against the defendants and their communities 
Brahmins, Vellalas and Mudaliars, of the right of the plaintiffs 
and their castemen residing 'at Panakudi to go as far as the 
Sabhapathi Sannidhi and as far as the part of the Pillayar in the 
Amman Sannidhi in Sri Ramalingaswami’s temple at Panakudi 
and to worship the Swamis and Amman and receive Prasadams, 
etc. after performing Abhishekara. They also prayed for an 
injunction restraining the defendants and their communities 
from obstructing the plaintiffs in the exercise of their right. 
The plaintiffs’ prayers were granted finding on the evidence 
that they were not low castes like Pallas, Chuklers and 
Pariahs and that they, established by satisfactory evidence, 
their claim to temple entry. This finding was enough for 
the disposal 'of the case. But for certain obiter dicta in the 
judgment regarding the nature of the customs which are to be 
followed by courts, we should have been content with a passing 
reference. His Lordship observes ‘‘ Speaking for myself if I 
were not bound by authority I should like to hold that a cuftom 
which prohibits one who belongs to a community which is not 
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lower than a Sudra caste from going beyond the Dwajastambam 
is an unreasonable custom and ought not to be recognised." 
But even such unreasonable customs provided that they are not 
grossly immoral have been held to override the law and Sastras 
if fully established by evidence. By qualifying the term immoral 
with the description “ grossly ” it would appear that His Lord- 
ship would accept an immoral custom if clearly established by 
evidence. This is an extent to which other decided cases on 
custom have not gone and the principle enunciated in the case of 
Sankaralinga Nadan c. Rajeswara Dorai referred to by His 
Lordship does not go so far. We have already seen that the 
Privy Council has disposed of the case on short grounds and has 
not discussed the reasonableness or validity of the custom in 
question. 

It is noteworthy that none of the decisions discussed above 
is in a suit brought by the Savarnas as such for the exclusion of 
the Avarnas from any temple on the ground of their entry causing 
pollution to the Savarnas. The contention in the cases is based 
on pollution caused to the deity by the approach of certain castes 
beyond prescribed limits, We have shown that this contention 
has not the support of Sastras or reason. In Travancore the 
matter is res Integra as there is no decision in any civil case in 
which the right of exclusion has been upheld. 

There is an impression supported by certain stray observa¬ 
tions in a few decided cases that in India even superstitions and 
immoral customs may be upheld. This impression is not supported 
by any thing in the Hindu Sastras. Manu says (Chapter II. 12) 

.aj Ky'mir,macro 

wcjjo-aiaaSpujo ejcae 
gjj:<aflj;auiziscm) ui^asnr.o. 

=sr fSrrTJTRrH: i 
srif- 
ssitatq; ll 

# This rule indicates that the law with regard to the incidents 
of a valid custom had reached a high stage of development even 
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during the time of Manu. Manu does not treat immoral or un¬ 
reasonable custom as valid. in the above passage shows 

that the custom of the good or enlightened alone can be given 
effect to. Similarly the second line mu.-j, in/l-acaacps 
shows that he was not for enforcing custom productive of unhappi¬ 
ness. If a custom is unjust and inequitable it has to be rejected 
and the law as laid down in the Dharma Sastras would only sup¬ 
port this view. 

In Sib Narain Mukherji o. Bhatnath Guchait (28 C. L, J. 
page 148) that eminent Judge Sir Asutosh Mukherji held that 
“ if the validity of a custom is challenged on 
Sib Narain Mu- the ground that it is against reason, the 
kherjiv. Bhatnulh reason is not to be understood as meaning 
Guchait. every unlearned man’s reason but artificial 

reason warranted by authority of law. 
Consequently when it is said that a custom is void because it is 
unreasonable, what is meant is that the unreasonable character 
of the alleged custom conclusively proves that the usage even 
though it may have existed from time immemorial must have 
resulted from accident or indulgence and not from any right con¬ 
ferred from ancient times.” Hence a custom which is prejudicial 
to a class was held to be repugnant to the law of reason. We 
would only refer to one other case in which also the same 
eminent Judge Sir Ashutosh Mukherji wrote the leading judgment 
namely Mahamaya Debi v. Haridas Haidar 42 Cal. 455, in 
which His Lordship held that a custom to be valid must have 4 
essential attributes. It must be— 

1. Immemorial 

2. Reasonable 

3. Uninterrupted and 

4. Certain. 

In the case of the exclusion of the Avarnas the custom lacks 
two of the essential qualities of a valid custom- It is neither 
reasonable nor certain. 

■1. Reasonableness. Let us examine the claim of the caste 
Hindu in the light of reason. His claim is not merely that he 
should have the right of worship in temples but that others should 
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not be allowed the right to enter temples although they are 
entitled to worship the same God. Non-entry of the Avarnas is 
one thing and their exclusion another. On the face of it the 
claim of the right of exclusion works hardship on the Avarnas 
who form the majority of the Hindus in this State. 

If as is argued the entry of the Avarnas would cause the 
dissipation of the divine essence concentrated in the idol by 
Thanthram and Pooja, there is good ground for excluding the 
Avarnas. But we have shown elsewhere in this note that this 
argument is untenable, as there is neither authority nor reason to 
support it. An objective local concentration of the immutable 
and all prevading spirit is a contradiction in terms and the dis¬ 
appearance of the sannidhyam owing to the ipresence of God’s 
own creatures is an impossible conception. On the other hand 
as we have shown the presence of large number of worshippers 
will only add to the Sannidhyam if one believes'in the possibility 
of inducing Sannidhyam by the invocation of the deity. It is cleat 
therefore that the custom of excluding the Avarnas from temples 
is unreasonable. 

2. Certainty. Let us next see whether the custom has 
certainty and definiteness. The distances which the various 
Avarna castes have to keep are different according to the conser¬ 
vative view, but they all come up to the walls of the temple 
where there are walls. Into certain temples Ezhavas and other 

I Avarna castes enter. Kumarkovil in Padmanabhapuram is one 
of the instances. We do not forget the fact that the Devaswom 
Officer wrote denying the custom. But we cannot accept this 
in preference to the evidence of leading caste Hindus of the 
locality like Messrs. R. Sivaramakrishna Aiyar (witness No. 128) 
P. Padmanabhan Tampi (Witness No. 129) T. Kumara Pillai 
(Witness No. 130) and C. Madhavan Pillai (No. 132) who 
appeared before us and deposed to the fact of their entry. Thi s 
entry is not merely of stray individuals. In answer to Mr. Para„ 
mesvara Aiyer’s question Mr. Sivaramakrishna Aiyar says 
cut ■ cooicogescaA w<a ^rnerd 1 o_fl;,cm cfMMma,* jygcuoo" taaa.,sn?".” 
Ezhavas enter the temple in large numbers and barbers also' 
This evidence cannot be brushed aside, on the strength of a 
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mere interested official report. Similarly there is the instance of 
Mandakad, a temple to which large numbers of caste and non¬ 
caste Hindus annually resort. Here there is no wall and no 
objection to the approach of Avarnas. Now the report explains 
this away by treating this as an Ayarna temple. If because 
Avarnas enter a temple it becomes an Avarna temple the question 
referred to us namely “ Whether in any caste Hindu temple there 
is any local practice with regard to the entry of non-caste Hindus 
into such temple ” becomes meaningless. The Poojari of the 
Mandakad temple is a Savarna and it is a temple under Govern¬ 
ment management. As already pointed out Savarna pilgrims 
resort in large numbers for worship in that temple. It is a 
Savarna temple. The Kottarakara temple where Savarnas go up 
to Balivattom, is another temple which has no auterwall. Ochira 
is another instance of such a temple. We mention the fact of 
absence of a wall to indicate that in the absence walls, there 
would have been temple entry long ago without any objection j 
from the Savarnas. These instances are sufficient to show that 
the custom in this state is varying and lack the definiteness neces¬ 
sary for enforcement. Outside Travancore also, the custom 
varies as pointed out elsewhere in this note. Our conclusion is 
that the custom of Savarnas excluding the Avarnas from worship 
within the temples is not a valid custom in the eye of law, and is 
as such not enforceable by courts. 

By the above conclusion we do not suggest that there is no 
need for legislation and that the right may be left to the courts 
to adjudicate upon. On the other hand the decided cases we 
have already discussed, show that there is urgent need for legis¬ 
lation, declaring the equal right of the Avarnas to worship inside 
all Hindu temples, as that enjoyed by the Savarnas, lest, left to 
themselves the courts with their tendency to follow precedents 
may grant the unreasonable claims of the Savarnas and deny the 
Avarnas their legitimate right as Hindus to worship inside Hindu 
temples. 

Lastly we come to our answers to the specific questions 
raised in the order of reference to the Committee. 
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1st question. We do not share the opinion of the Commit¬ 
tee that the Savarnas have as the only beneficiaries entitled to 
worship inside the temples the right to keep the Avarnas out of 
Savarna temples. We agree with the Committee that the Avarnas 
have no such right as owners. No such right has been recognised 
by the Civil Courts in Travancore, nor do we think that it is a 
recognisable civil right. 

2nd question. We do not agree with the majority report 
that there is no local practice allowing the entry of non-caste 
Hindus. In the Vettikkavala temple, Kuravas are admitted 
within the outer walls. Though it is stated that there is a special 
enclosure for their accommodation, the enclosure is itself within 
the area enclosed by the outer walls and therefore the existence 
of it does not affect the question. In Ochira and Kumarakovil, 
Avarnas are allowed admission on equal terms with the Savarnas. 
In regard to Kumaracoil, witnesses Nos. 128. 129, 130 :& 132 
examined at Thuckala have deposed that Ezhavas freely enter 
and worship there. They are Vakils and respectable men in 
society. We are not prepared to accept the interested opinion of 
temple or other Devaswom servants in preference to the unambi¬ 
guous statements of these disinterested and respectable witnesses- 
At Kottarakara, a public road, has been constructed running 
parallel to the Balivattom and touching it. All the Savarna 
witnesses examined there admitted that all communities including 
Pulayas and Parayas use the road freely. This indicates that 
they are admitted at present up to the Balivattam in that temple. 

| Again in the Ayiroorputhiacavoo temple on the Patayani day 
every year, Ezhavas enter the temple and worship. It matters 
little whether a purificatory ceremony is performed or not, for if 
that alone will be sufficient to remove the objection the Avarnas 
may be given temple entry, and a purificatory ceremony performed 
in every temple in the night after all the worshippers have with¬ 
drawn to preserve the sannidhyam. 

3. (a) We agree with the opinion of the Committee that the 

general feeling among the non-caste Hindus is that the religious 
worship or rites performed within the temple will be more effica¬ 
cious than such worship or rites performed outside its precincts 
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3(b), We have already discussed this question in dealing 
with the objection to temple entry based on religious grounds and 
have shown that the general feeling among the Savarnas is that 
the efficacy of religious worship or rites will not be affected if 
temple entry is allowed to non-caste Hindus though there is a 
small minority consisting mainly of orthodox Brahmins and temple 
servants who hold a contrary opinion. 

4. We agree with the majority report that from the prepond¬ 
er ence of evidence in favour of temple entry, it must be inferred 
that there is a strong feeling among Savarnas in favour of 
temple entry being allowed. We do not, however, agree there 
is considerable opposition from a large body of Savarnas on the 
other aide. There Jis no doubt strong feeling against allowing 
temple entry to Avarnas among a body of Savarnas, but that body 
is neither large nor their opposition considerable. This latter feel¬ 
ing exists among a microscopically small body of Savarnas con¬ 
sisting mainly of the old generation of Brahmins and Ambala- 
vasis. In all matters of social reform we must always expect 
opposition from a minority conservative section and such opposi¬ 
tion exists in this case also and no more. 

Temple entry is an integral part of a programme of social 
reform and it cannot be separated from it. The chief social dis¬ 
ability of the Avarnas is the observance of untouchabifity and 
unapproachability. This disability cannot be remedied unless 
temple entry is allowed to the Avarnas. It is admitted on all 
hands that unapproachability and untouchability have now pra¬ 
ctically disappeared outside the walls of the temples and the only 
place where they exist is in the temples and therefore until they 
disappear from there also, the disability will continue. Temple 
entry cannot therefore be separated from the programme of social 
reform among Hindus. We cannot agree with the report that 
‘it is possible to work out a scheme for the social uplift of the 
Avarnas independently of the temple entry movement. No 
doubt it is possible to frame a programme for social upliftment of 
the Avarnas independently of the movement for temple entry, but 
the programme will be incomplete and imperfect to the extent 
that temple entry which in our opinion is an essential part of the 
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programme is omitted. We agree with the report that distance 
pollution or theendal should be removed by appropriate legis¬ 
lative measures, and that public tanks, wells and satrams should 
be thrown open to Avarnas; but we are unable to agree with 
the reservations and conditions imposed upon such action. 

We are of opinion that distance pollution or theendal must 
be abolished by appropriate legislative measures without any 
reservation in regard to temples. We hold that all public wells, 
tanks and satrams should be thrown open to Avarnas and no 
condition precedent should be attached to such action. While 
we agree that from a sanitary point of view the safeguards pro¬ 
vided may be beneficial and even necessary, we are unhesita¬ 
tingly of opinion that as conditions precedent to the opening of 
these institutions to the Avarnas they are mischievous and cal¬ 
culated to obstruct and delay the execution of this programme of 
social reform. We are, however, very happy to know that our 
beneficent Government have already recognised the unwisdom 
of attaching any such condition to an already overdue reform and 
have by their communique thrown open all institutions maintained 
from the general revenues to all classes of His Highness’s subjects 
unconditionally and we fervently hope that the Government will 
see their way very soon to place the coping stone to their scheme 
of reform by including all institutions maintained out of the 
Devaswom fund also among the institutions to be thrown open to 
all classes. 

We are in entire agreement with the majority report that 
“arrangements should be made for instituting religious lectures, 
opening schools for adult instruction, and having proper housing 
and sanitation and the adequate supply of wells and tanks for 
such Avarna communities as in the opinion of Government require 
such assistance.” But we do not agree that separate Bhajana- 
matoms and temples should be built for Avarnas or even for 
common worship. We have already referred to the evils arising 
out of such separate institutions. They are unnecessary, super¬ 
fluous, costly and mischievous, and calculated to perpetuate the 
existing caste exclusiveness and disabilities. 
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5th question. We do not agree that disturbance of peace 
will result from temple entry or that any large number of 
Savarnas will keep out of the temples. A few Savarnas may 
temporarily keep out but if they believe in temple worship they 
will soon cease their non-cooperation. We agree with the 
report that a large number of Savarnas will attend worship in 
temples. We do not believe that many of the Poojaris and 
Tantris will be mnwilling to continue their services or that their 
substitutes will not command the same respect. With a very 
few exceptions all v\ ill continue their services as they are remu¬ 
nerative when they find that the decision is unalterable and their 
severence from the temple will not pay. Even if there should 
be any obstinate exceptions substitutes commanding the same or 
even greater respect might be found. It is a well known fact 
that many ot the Poojaris at present are ignorant men and com¬ 
mand little respect among the worshippers. Some of the present- 
day unpopularity of temple worship is not a little due to this 
cause. It will therefore be a blessing if these people would 
voluntarily cease to perform pooja and allow die Government an 
opportunity to substitute more competent hands in their places. 

We agree that some of the temple servants may like to get 
cash in preference to cooked rice as remuneration for services. 
Payment in cash is preferable to payment in cooked rice and it 
may be allowed. We also agree that these results will only be 
temporary. We do not agree that the opinion of a Parishat is 
necessary in this matter. 

6lh question .— We agree with the Committee that no com¬ 
promise is feasible as no orthodox witness has either suggested 
or agreed to any compromise. The middle course suggested by 
the Committee cannot be accepted as it will satisfy neither party. 
As the preponderance of opinion is in favour of temple entry and 
as we have endeavoured to show there is no sastraic injunctions 
against it, the fullest measure of temple entry must be allowed. 

7th question—This subject has been dealt with by us at 
great length in our memorandum and our conclusion is that the 
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principles and rules of religious worship do not prohibit the entry 
of Avarnas in Hindu temples, but the practice does. That 
practice has become repugnant to public opinion 
and it is oppressive and unjust and must be changed. 

8th question .—We do not agree with the opinion of the 
Committee that the present position of Government in regard to 
temples under their management is that of a trustee. Whatever 
may have been their position when the temples were assumed, 
their present position is governed by the Royal Proclamation. 
Under this they have converted the tenure of all Devaswom 
lands into Pandarapattom and given the tenants freehold right 
subject to payment < of Government assessment. There are no 
properties belonging to the Devaswoms vesting in the Government 
as trustees. The temple buildings and premises alone remain 
and the obligation of Government extends only to the maintenance 
of these institutions in accordance with such customs as they may 
recognise. It is a misapplication of the term trustee to call the 
Government a trustee in regard to these temples now. They can 
under the proclamation refuse to recognise any custom which 
they may consider to be oppressive or unjust or contrary to 
public opinion. As the supreme legislative authority the 
Sovereign can interfere in the interests of the public in any 
religious institution whether under the management of Govern¬ 
ment or not and the Sovereign has interfered in such institutions 
and the Hindu Religious Endowments Regulation and the 
Devaswom Proclamation are examples of such interference. Even 
in their executive capacity, they have interfered in temples and 
the following are instances. 

1. The abolition of animal sacrifices, 

2. The abolition of the Devadasi system, 

3. The abolition of Poorapattu, 

4. The admission of Chakkala Nairs into temples, 

5. The admision of England returned people, and 

6. The assumption of the Devaswoms themselves during 
Mujiro's time. 
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We do not agree with the Committee in the explanation 
sought to be given by them to some of these. The nritham and 
githam by Devadasis are enjoined by Agama sastras and the 
prohibition against sea voyage is contained in the Dharmasastras. 
If these can be abolished by Government without even legislative 
help we do not see why temple entry should not be allowed by 
Government. 

Question 9 .—We agree with the Committee that no com¬ 
mitment has been made by Government which restricts their 
freedom of action in this matter. 

Before concluding this note it will not be out of place to 
add a few observations on caste system to which untouchability 
is an incident. The caste system is the foundation of all these 
disabilities and injustices and destroys the solidarity of the 
Hindus. The evils of this system are manifold. The Hindus 
of today are split off into thousands of petty divisions which are 
separated from each other by impassable barriers. This is the 
cause of several social evils such as undue restrictions in eating 
and drinking, unsuitable matrimonial matches leading to physical 
degeneracy, the decline of mechanical arts and industries and 
the general degeneration of the community in economic position 
which has resulted in poverty and misery. The Hindus of the 
present day being disunited by castes and sub-castes, feel no 
sympathy with each other except in the narrow circles of their 
own castes. Its evil reaction upon economic condition was more 
pronounced than in any other sphere of life. Yagnavalkya (Ch. 
I slokas 160-165) condemns a large class of professions as 
impure and lays down that the food of the people of these pro¬ 
fessions cannot be touched. R. C. Dutt in his civilization in 
ancient India (660-81) observes “ It is with pain that the his. 
torian of the Hindus finds in this passage (Yagnavalkya Ch. I 
slokas 160-165) all mechanical arts, trades and industries classed 
with prostitution, and crime. For the list includes misers, men 
ih fetters, thieves, eunuchs, actors, workers in leather, men who 
are cursed, Vardhushis, diseased men, illtempered men, faithless 
women, drunkards, envious men, cruel and violent men, outcastes, 
Vratyas, conceited men, impure eaters, unprotected women, 
goldsmiths, henpecked husbands, indiscriminate priests, sellers df 
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arms, blacksmiths, weavers, eaters of dogs, cruel men, king’s 
officers, dyers, ungrateful men, men who kill animals, washermen, 
liquor vendors, cuckolds, backbiters, iiars, oil manufacturers, 
flatterers and vendors of the Soma wine. How many honest 
trades do we find in this fist of despised professions.” Manu 
also condemns many useful professions as impure (Manu Ch III, 
152, 155, 160, 162, 163, Ch IV, 84, 210, 212, 215, 216 and 
219 and X 84). Dutt continues “ This is a pretty comprehensive 
list! If we exclude 'physicians, shop keepers, singers, actors 
trainers of animals, bird fanciers, instructors in arms architects, 
oil manufacturers, carpenters, washermen, hunters, goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths manufacturers of baskets and arras, all artisans, all shep¬ 
herds all agriculturists, who then are left in the nation to receive 

honour ? priests and kings I.How could mechanical arts and 

industries flourish in a land where sellers of arms, goldsmiths 
and blacksmiths, weavers and dyers, washermen and oil manu¬ 
facturers were condemned as impure .,.The results 

were disastrous, so far as arts were concerned ” etc. p. 40. 

Again this pernicious and blightening system has, by con¬ 
fining opportunities of intellectual and spiritual culture to the 
privileged few denied to the other castes opportunities of culture 
and education and the production of men of genius. This has 
been a great national loss and accounts for the dearth of men of 
genius in India. Smiles, in his self-help says “ Great men of 
science,'literature and art-apostles of great thoughts and lords of 
great hearts have belonged to no exclusi ve class or rank in life. 
They have come alike from colleges, workshops and farm houses; 
from the huts of poor men and the mansions of the rich. Some 
of the God’s great apostles have come from the ranks. The 
poorest have some times taken the highest places. Take for in¬ 
stance the remarkable fact from the barber’s shop came Jeremy 
Taylor, the most poetical of the Divines, Sir Richard Arkwright, 
the inventor of the spinning jenny and founder of the cotton 
manufacture; Lord Tenderdon, one of the most distinguished of 
Lord Chief Justices; and Turner, the greatest among the lands¬ 
cape painters. 

No one knows to a certainty what Shakespeare was; but it is 
unquestionable that he sprang from a humble rank His father 
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was a butcher and grazier, and Shakespeare himself is supposed 
to have been in early life a wool comber.’’ This was the same 
case in India when the caste system was not so rigourous and 
many men who could not boast of high birth obtained undying 
renown and distinction by their] abilities and virtue as the life 
history of the great Rishis amply proves. But when the shackles 
of caste system became rigourous and inelastic the fate of a man 
who happened to be born in a low caste became sealed for 
ever. He cannot rise in society, no matter howsoever learned, 
virtuous, industrious or intelligent he might be. A learned 
writer commenting on this state of affairs asks “How many 
geniuses that under more favourable circumstances might have 
done immense good to their country and religion are thus forced 
to live an obscure life and die an obscure death for mere want 
of opportunities. What can be more unjust, more wicked and 
more unnatural than that a man should be prevented from 
developing those powers which God has given him ? And what 
institution can be more monstrous and more pernicious in its 
effects than this one which puts hindrances in the progress of man 
instead of helping him on his onward march.” 

ajotsaon 

i SiggcflsiOomoaDo cruoOSSftagjo . 

teas am ms cc o .gjs ggcxa & gj si gj o 
gDoid ajuaascnoiio 
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81*000)1*00 icroiuij^> 
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In the memorable work of Kumaran Asan '^ojctuo the poet 
apostrophises in the above lines after describing a Pulaya’s 
abode. “The dwellers of these huts, they are indeed (my) 
brothers. How are they different ? Verily the hand that 
shaped the Brahmin shaped the Pulaya. Oh, Hindu Dharma 
by the instrumentality of caste how much of heroism and intel¬ 
lectual brilliance have become stifled and free flow of love 
thwarted. Oh, mother Kerala, how many Perumals, Sankara- 
charias, Thunchans and Kunchans must have aborted in thy 
womb due to cruel caste ? Oh, mother Bharata, in thy bowels 
lie deep imbedded 7 crores of crude gems which have 
known no touchstone and which if rubbed and polished will 
turn bright and priceless. Why do'st thou cry with grief ? Art 
thou poor ? Rich in hidden diamonds, thy object is attained, 
if caste is exorcised. Untouchables, unapproachables, unseeables 
those with whom marital relation or interdining is taboo, number¬ 
less are the meaningless distictions. The four Vedas in un- 
mistakeable tones acclaim with clarion call the Divine essence 
beyond all distinctions. But the followers of the identical vedas 
prate in endless strain about the divisions between men and 
subdivisions among the divisions. Oh Plindu theology, what 
disfigurement and contradiction is this ? Verily, even the 
celestial Ganges had no greater fall than thine in this Universe. 

We commend these words to the Sanatanists for their 
serious consideration. Though modern education has done a 
great deal to soften the rigour of this pernicious and unjust 
system, a great deal more remains to be done. So long as more 
than half the Hindu population is branded as low born and kept 
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at a distance in places of religious worship, so long will the 
Hindu camp remain divided against itself as an incoherent body 
of warring units in perpetual conflict with one another. The 
feeling of superiority and inferiority in regard to the castes must 
go and every body must be made equal not only in the eye of 
law but also in social and religious matters. This can be 
achieved only by temple entry being given to all classes of 
Hindus on equal terms without distinction of caste or colour. 

(Sd.) K. Paramesvakan Piixai. 

M Govikdan. 
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